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Marmora. 


BY CLARA BARTON, 
PRESIDENT OF THE RED Cross Society. 
[Written in Constantinople, July 4th, 1896, and dedicated to W. W. 
Peet, Esq.] 
Ir was twenty and a hundred years, O blue and roll- 
ing sea! 
A thousand in the onward march of human liberty, 
Since on its sunlit bosom, wind-tossed and sails un- 
furled, 
Atlantic’s mighty billows bore a message to the world. 


It thunders down its rocky coast, and stirs its frugal 
homes, 

The Saxon hears it as he toils, the Indian as he roams; 

The buffalo upon the plains, the panther in his lair, 

And the eagle hails the kindred note, and screams it 
through the air. 


Make way for liberty, it roared, here let the ‘oppressed 
go free; 

Break loose the bands of tyrant hands, this land is not 
for thee! 

The Old Worldin its crusted grasp grinds out the souls 
of men, ‘ 

Here plant their feet in freedom’s soil, this land was 
made for them! 


The mother slept in her island home, but the children 
heard the call, 

And ere the western sun went down, had answered, 
one and call; 

For Britain’s thirteen colonies had vanished in a day, 

And six and half a hundred men had signed their lives 
away. 


And brows were dark, and words were few, the steps 
were quick and strong, 

And firm the lips as ever his who treasures up a wrong; 

And stern the tone that offered up the prayer beside the 
bed, 

And many a Molly Stark that night, wept silent tears 
of dread. 


The bugles call, and swords are out, and armies march 
abreast, 

And the Old World casts a wondering glance to the 
strange light in the west. 

Lo, from its lurid lightning’s play, free tossing in the 
wind, . 

Bursts forth the star-gemmed flag that wraps the hopes 
of all mankind. 


And weary eyes grew brighter then, and fainting hearts 
grew strong, 

And hope was mingled in the cry, How long, oh Lord, 
how long ? 

The seething millions turn and ‘stir, and struggle to- 
ward the light; ¢ 

The free flag streams, and morning gleams where erst 
was hopeless night. 


And grim Atlantic thunders still adown its rocky 


shores, 

And still the eagle screams his note, as aloft he sails 
and soars; 

And hope is born, that even thou, in some far day to 
come, 

O blue and rolling Marmora! shalt bear the message 
home. 





td . 
Armistice. 
BY ROSAMOND MARRIOTT WATSON. 


ROM the broad summit of the furrowed wold 
The oxen, resting, gaze with quiet eyes— 
Through the swart shining hide’s obscurities 
Shows, sharply hewn, the gaunt frame’s massive mold, 
Wide spread the horns in branching outlines bold— 
Solemn they stand beneath the brooding skies, 
Impassive, grave, as guardian deities 
Carved on some stone sarcophagus of old. 


Proud ‘neath the yoke bends every stately head; 
What tho the burden drag, the goad-sting gall, 
Rest is earth’s recompense for each and all, 

Ours, as for these mute thralls of trailing tread, 
Emblems of labor immemorial, 


The dignity of toil incarnated. 
Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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Our Civilization. 
an THANKSGIVINGEDAY£MEDITATION. 
BY W. J. LINTON. 

WANTS a night’s lodging, does he? We do not 
keep an inn. 

Let him go on to the next town! 
no money. 

We have no place where he can lie. He would be 
frozen to death in the old barn, and the spare bed- 
room is not to be thought of. 

An old man, his clothes in tatters. The snow and 
ice lie thickly over the ground. As he turned away 
he asked only if there were many houses near, if they 
stood close together. 

As he leaves I see that he is footsore and weary. 
He does not look back. I may not leave the fireside 
to follow him. 

He passes away. 


Probably he has 


He has not returned. 


But he returns in the night watches, entering 
through the barred door. He is with me; yet not 
he, but another; no longer the Beggar, but the Ac- 
cuser. He will not leave me in the morning. Shall 
I ever be rid of him? 

His sad eyes tell me that I have done a vile thing. 
O my heart, is it not so? Did not He who made me 


make this wretch also? ‘‘Of one blood.” This, 
perhaps, a better man than I am. 
But in those clean sheets---a beggar! My spare 


room is altogether too good for him, who did not 
know where to lay his head. 

There are moneys in my house needed for my chil- 
dren, some portable valuables also, heirlooms and 
relics. Suppose the stranger should rob me! 

It would be an ill thing if I, now at least hospita- 
bly inclined, should be soured against my fellows. 

And, if he turned out well and in the moraing 
went on his way blessing me and telling of any good- 
ness, might not that bring more needy visitors, 
among them some unworthy, who would impose upon 
my weakness ? 

Does it not become a man to be prudent, careful 
first of his own household? So the wayfarer remains 
in the darkness and the cold. He need not perish if 
he can find one more charitable and less prudent. 

After all 1am a good citizen and a kindly man, 
paying my proportion and gladly giving more. Why 
did this man come to mydoorstep? The State should 
care for the poor, the rich giving of their abundance. 

‘*Whatsover ye would that men should do unto you, 
that do ye untothem!’’ 

On a winter night, the man scarce seen in darkness, 
I turned my brother from my door, afraid to let him 
in, afraii of personal consequences. 

Take that sad look from me! It tells me I am a 


coward. ‘‘ Afraid!’ is in its rebuke. 
A savage would have been hospitable. A poor 
man might have shared his bed with him. But 1 am 


a gentleman and have goods. 

God help me! ForI too am in the cold, and the 
night is dreary, and the way is long and unknown. 
Out in such darkness and inclemency that I dare not 
and cannot help my brother. Hast thou redeemed 
us yet, O Christ? 


New Haven, Conn. 


America’s Debt and Duty. 
BY PRESIDENT M. WOOLSEY STRYKER, D.D. 


RIGHTLY considered, the proclamations appointing 
our Thanksgiving days are the most important acts of 
our Chief Magistrates. The signature of the Presi- 
dent and the great seal of the United States are 
affixed to no document of broader significance. 

This summons by our Executive head is weighty 
both in what it affirms and in what its affirmations 
imply. It is a comprehensive and substantial decla- 


ration of what we are as a people, and asserting the 








sovereignty over.us of a beneficentfand patient God, 
and thereunder our dependence upon him as the 
basis of our independence of all else, it recognizes 
those ends of national life which were devoutly held 
by the fathers of this Republic, and which, however 
imperfectly, we, their heirs, still maintain. Its whole 
tenor is Christian. It appeals to the spirit of prayer 
and incites to praise. It testifies to the prevalence 
of worship. Indicating great reasons for our grati- 
tude and its general expression, its calls to repentance 
from all frowardness and pride. 

What moment then is not contained 
nouncement of such aday? What reverent, thank- 
ful, hopeful, heart, will not join the wide Amen! 
Rightly held, I say, a State paper, like that with 
which President Cleveland has punctuated 1896, be- 
comes a representative acknowledgment of Ged and 
the confession of 


in the an- 


a nation’s faith! It is justified 
both by absolute truth and by our special history, as 
it is welcomed and approved by the consenting con- 
science of our people. 

America cannot be disjoined from her providential 
past, and her well-precedented appeals to divine assist- 
ance, and still keep either her integrity or her iden- 
tity. Her future is knitted in with 
Heaven-blessed land. 


her story as a 
The warp is set for a destiny 
that must become either an august deliverance from 
public evils, or else an awful and exemplary doom! 

God’s rule shall stand fast. Love or wrath shall 
irrevocably praise him. Let it be love, and love's 
law, and therewithal liberty ! 

A thoughtful soul cannot without solicitude recall 
that all the financial storms of our country, earlier 
than the last, were marked by a great deepening of 
religious feeling. 

Profound anxieties in 1837, 1858, 1874 were answer- 
ed by great heart searchings, by multitudinous prayer, 
and by beneficent reactions from the idolatries of 
covetousness. 

In the shipwreck of fortune innumerable passen- 
gers of those menacing years took to the lifeboat! 
What means it, yes, what bodes it, that the bitter 
misfortunes of the period now passing has so largely 
been met bya material and non-moral philosophy, 
and that there has been no marked increase in prayer 
and its answers? Is this America learning to trust 
only in Mammon? Are we only repairing our broken 
and prostrated Dagon? Shall this day be one of 
mere self-gratulation, decorated with ostentatious 
repetitions of ‘‘ Lord, Lord ’—then let us fast rather 
than feast, and pray God as once Ninevah prayed 
him. For formal godliness emptied of power but 
ravishes the shrine to decorate the cultus of ostensi- 
bility, and binds us over to the damnation of empti- 
ness! Wo unto usif betimes we be not aware of the 
leaven of Phariseeism and Sadduceeism—opposite 
in their theories and common in their doom. 

We have just come through a political campaign 
whose watchword was Honesty. We have used the 
Eighth Commandment asa sword and a shield. We 
have proved its power to cleaveandtodefend. What 
then? Has that been an insincere device to bridge 
an exigency, or has it been a pledge and a purpose, 
at all costs and to all lengths? Is honesty a mere 
temporal thing or does it subtend all relation to all 
being—wol excluding God? 

Verily the fulfilment of righteousness can have no 
preferred creditors, nor arbitrarily be made to ter- 
minate with terrestrial obligations. The whole book 
of Malachi may well be preached to our volatile self- 
complacency. What are the rights of God? We 
ignore them. They are all-comprehensive, and they 
alone found and uphold ail subordinate rights. We 
make them hypothetical. They are axiomatic. 
‘«Thou shalt not steal,’’ surely must own him wh 
declares it as the first pier in the sociology of the 
universe! Our debt and duty as a nation must ad- 
mit the ownership of God as original and supreme. 
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Well may we gather to thank him, with tears and 
vows, that our vast defalcations and bankruptcy 
toward him is not yet avenged ! 
summoned, in such a year of grace, to no casual 
anthems and lazy liturgies and sleek homilies of self- 
praise. Let the voice of the prophet make our grati- 
tude in some poor measure match our demerit. ‘‘We 
are not worthy of the least of all thy mercies !”’ 

Praise God that arbitration thrives on! Equity 
answers the Peacemaker of Bethlehem. Blessed be 
his name who mends the rift between the two great 
Saxon realms. May we stand fast to what is gained. 
But if it is so wondrously good in things interna- 
tional, it must be of excellence in things personal and 
domestic. 

If cunning and the strong arm are not to declare: 
‘We have no king but Cesar!” then commerce and 
capital and the craftsman must hear and heed that 
admonition which it is the business of the Church to 
plead or to thunder in the reluctant ears of all social 
envy on the one hand, and with impartial distinctness 
into the Midas ears of extortion and oppression on 
the other hand; ‘‘ Let the peace of God arbitrate in 
your hearts.”’ 

A land knowing and doing its duty to God and to 
men—to the last man and the least (if God counts 
any least!)—a land meeting every debt, of guerdon 
and of gratitude, that were an America over which 
heaven's windows would burst with bounty; a delight- 
some land, and not far from the marches of the coun- 
try of Immanuel. 

Ring, happy bells; blow, ye holy organs; answer, 
choiring myriads, in true giving of thanks; ‘‘ Zhe 
Lord ts our judge, the Lord %s our lawgziver, the Lord 
zs our king; he will save us!” 

‘‘From outward threat and inward throe, 
By want and wealth and rod, 
As Thou hast led, lead on! We know 
Thou art Columbia's God.”’ 


Hamitton Coiiecr, Ciintron, N. Y. 


Football up to Date. 


BY KATE UPSON CLARK, 


A GREAT deal, perhaps enough, has been said in the 
papers regarding the game of football as now played 
in our preparatory schools and colleges. New facts, 
however, illuminate even an old subject, and here are 
some of that sort. 

Ina certain preparatory school, five players are 
at this writing, disabled, two or three of them serious- 
ly. 
fire’’ until such a time as enough of these wounded 


The engagements of the eleven are ‘‘ hanging 


heroes shall have recovered, so that all the points 
The commonest complaint among 
them is some form of injury to the knee. The cap- 
tain of this same football team, drilling his ‘‘ men,” 


shall be guarded. 


the other day, cried repeatedly to one of them whose 
play was too gentle to suit him, ‘‘ Tackle tokill, I 
tell you—tackle to kill!”’ 

A well-known surgeon in a large city, a college 
man, and thoroughly in sympathy with legitimate 
athletics, remarked, in a private conversation lately: 
‘‘If parents had any idea of the seriousness of the 
hundreds of Scases which have been brought to me 
from our football fields, they would forbid their sons 
from playing the game. Many a hurt which is regard- 
ed astrivial has vital consequences. This is espe- 
cially true of those injuries to the knee, which are the 
commonest kind of hurt. They usually crop out from 
time totime for years, even when they have been con- 
sidered cured. The interna! effects of small outside 
abrasions and bruises are often severe, and no one can 
calculate what may come from the brain-shocks which 
frequently occur. The game may have been all right 
in its earlier developments, but it has now become 
more brutal than any bull-fight. The killing of a 
bull is surely not so stupefying to the moral nature of 
the spectators as the loss of a limb or other organ of 
a young man, and it is nothing like as important to 
the world. Noimaginary access of manliness or self- 
control derived from football can make up for its ob- 
vious and crying evils. ”’ 

It is said that the reason why the Indian team from 
Carlisle failed to win a game, in which they were 
judged to have equal or superior chances for victory, 
was because they had been taught a’ more curteous 
game. It was the general testimony of those who 
saw them, that they did not begin to play so roughly 
as the college teams. 

In a certain family not far from Boston the three 
young sons, aged respectively fourteen, twelve and 
ten, have been permitted to play football on the 
grounds of a neighbor, tho it was impressed upon 
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them that they were never to expect to join any school 
or college team. There seemed no harm in allowing 
them to play in a quiet way with the sons of highly 
respectable people; but when they came home, the 
other day, one with badly impaired fingers, the second 
with a dislocated shoulder, and the third with a cut 
face, and all three covered with blood, their parents 
decided that the ‘‘sport’’ even in this amateur shape 
was too much like butchery. 

A lady left home two or three weeks ago, leaving 
her sons with injunctions of great care when they 
should play football. The very day after her depart- 
ure they came home, one with a badly cut and 
sprained wrist, and the other with a much beplastered 
face. In order that their mother should suspect 
nothing, they were patched up by the family doctor 
so that they were able to attend church the following 
Sunday morning, and the boys wrote with glee, ‘‘We 
went to church this morning, as usual.” But they 
forgot the omnipresent daily newspaper, in which 
their mother read the very next morning after the 
accident that her two sons had been carried off the 
field badly disabled. Her telegram crossed the care- 
fully prepared letter. 

It is absurd to fill our magazines with directions for 
taking care of our little ones, useless for mothers to 
guard against even stubbed toes and bumped heads 
for many a year, and to worry themselves almost sick 
over their children’s diet and clothing, if when they 
reach maturity they are going to be set up to be 
pummeled and kicked in a football field, with a large 
presumption in favor of temporary or permanent injury. 
If the pains which we take in their childhood are 
worth while, and are in the interests of civilization, 
then the football is wrong; if the latter is calculated 
to advance the progress of the race, then the former is 
wrong, and we should proceed to ‘‘toughen’’ our 
young children by every sort of exposure and rough- 
ness. 

‘‘I have watched over my sons by night and by 
day for over twenty years,” said one mother. ‘If 
their country needs them, or if there is a principle to 
be fought for, I will see them enter the front ranks 
and be shot down, and | will utter no protest; but I 
will not see them knocked about, their limbs, their 
reason and their very life imperiled to make a Roman 
holiday for a lot of shouting spectators.” 

The excitement and exhilaration of a game of foot- 
ball are undoubtedly very great. They are what give 
it its present hold upon our people, many of whom 
plead to have the game continued a little longer, in 
the hope that its defects (which most thinking men 
acknowledge) may be remedied ‘‘from the inside.’’ 
It was claimed last season that the new rules would 
insure the needed improvement. The facts above 
cited, and the universal testimony of many witnesses, 
indicate that the so-called game is not better now 
than when, hundreds of years ago, it was prohibited 
in many English towns on account of its roughness. 

Every one rejoices in the present tendency toward 
outdoor sports. Let us have athletics and plenty of 
them; but let us reduce the element of danger neces- 
sarily present in all forms of rapid, manly sport, to a 
minimum. In football it is at its maximum, which is 
far too large. 

Y. 


Brook yn, N. 


The Children of London. 
A SERIOUS HOLIDAY STUDY. 
I. 
BY SIR WALTER BESANT. 


THE history of human sympathy is one of the 
things that remain to be written. 
a very fine history showing how man, at first a sin- 


There is room tor 


gle individual hunter, living for himself and by him- 
self, was led by slow degrees to think for others. 
The actual cause—the fountain and origin—that 
which furnished the possibility of this passion, was, 
of course, love, with the foundation of the family and 
the perception of the advantages gained by sticking 
together. When man began to provide for wife and 
children, or at first for the children alone, he became 
able, for the first time, to understand the needs, the 
pleasures and the sufferings of others. The historian 
will go on to show how strangely slow has been the 
growth ofthis sympathy; how curiously imperfect it 
is, even now; how many nations, how many indi- 
viduals are still imperfectly developed on this side. 
Few of us, for instance, can realize suffering that is 
not seen. There ‘are thousands starving in China; 
thousands are ruined or Swallowed up by an inunda- 
tion in Japan; we cannot see the sufferers, we are 
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very little touched by the story. We read telegrams 
of amazing cruelties from Armenia; we are hardly 
indignant. To suffer because another suffers; to 
shrink from inflicting pain because we understand 
what pain means; to abandon methods of torture, 
even with the greatest criminals—this means the 
acquisition of knowledge and of imagination. Con- 
sider; well on into this century people looked on with 
callous eyes while some poor wretch was tied up and 
flogged barbarously; not very long ago they ran after 
the cart when the criminal was flogged, laughing and 
shouting, without the least feeling of pity; they wit- 
nessed the burning of witch or heretic without pity 
they looked on without horror at the quartering oi 
the traitor alive; they ran and shouted all the way 
after the dismal procession from Newgate to Tyburn. 
Schoolmasters floggec the boys; parents beat their 
sons, unmercifully and as a matter of duty and disci- 
pline. We wonder how the Inquisitors could sit un- 
moved while their victim was racked; we cannot 
understand how the fine ladies of the Court of France 
could go out upon the balcony to see the hanging of 
the prisoners; it is terrible to read how the Parisian 
women turned out to see the guillotine at its deadly 
work. The world has always been full of cruelty, re- 
venge, carelessness, callousness and selfishness. 

Along the long, slow progress of sympathy or pity 
there are landmarks. First, the captives in war 
were not killed; the women and children were 
spared, then the warriors. Next, some of the worst 
forms of slavery were abolished—a man was not per- 
mitted to kill his slaves; hospitals for the sick were 
founded; religious houses received the poor, and fed 
and housed them on their way; places of sanctuary 
were set up; men of violence thought to atone for 
their crimes by gifts to the Church—this was, at 
least. a recognition of better things; charitable 
bequests began; punishments (but very slowly) 
became less barbarous; doles were given in the 
churches. The sick, the afflicted, the leprous be- 
came objects of charity; the best-known story of the 
most popular saint was that of Martin sharing his 
cloak. 

Presently the historian will have to note and, if he 
can, to account for the fact that, in all these land- 
marks, nothing seems to have been done, or felt, for 
the children of the poor. He will show how very re- 
cently pity for the children, which is, at the present 
day, so dominant a factor in charitable work, made 
its appearance. How the children grew up, amid 
what surroundings and conditions, how they were fed 
and clothed, what they were taught, how they were 
treated, does not seem to have concerned anybody. 
Why? First, because they were regarded as the 
property of their parents. Those who helped the 
father helped the children. It was the business of 
the father to work for, and to maintain his children. 
If the children suffered, it was his fault or his mis- 
fortune. Itwas his duty to bring them up, to put 
them in the way of earning their own living, and to 
There was uo tenderness con- 
cerning the children at all. The poor man’s children 
were themselves going to be exactly like their father; 
they would enlist; they would go to sea and be 
pressed; they would be flogged; they would fight the 
enemy; they would be killed, perhaps; or they would 
stay at home, follow the plow, marry; and, after a 
life of hard work and poor food, they would lie down 
in the green churchyard. That was their lot, the 
same as their father’s before them. And they were 
told to be contented with the place which Providence 
had assigned to them. As to learning, they were 
sent to scare birds at six; at eight they drove the 
cows. What possibility was there of book learning 
for children thus chained to the soil? Nay, we may 
find in books written less than a hundred years ago a 
general feeling that learning of any kind, even the 
humblest, only made poor lads discontented. Too 
much knowledge would bring about another Jacquerie. 
This feeling, as it prevailed sixty years ago, may be 
illustrated from a book, once popular, called, I think, 
‘‘The Shepherd of Salisbury Plain,’’ in which the 
shepherd's children are feelingly spoken of as his 
‘«brats,’’ not meaning any cruel contempt for them, 
but expressing the prejudice universal among the 
‘« better sort,’’ that the children of the poor belonged, 
like their fathers, to an inferior caste—to a lower 


send them to church. 


race. 

This refusal, or this inability, on the part of the 
richer class, to recognize any responsibility as regards 
the children of the poor, has one strong argument in 
its favor. On very slight encouragement the parents 
would have thrown over altogether as much of their 
own responsibility as they could, getting thereby the 
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more money to spend upon themselves. Indeed, all 
through the last century, tramps, then a numerous 
class, were constantly leaving their children on door- 
steps. When they were found, the parish had to take 
them into their charge, christen them, feed them, and 
put them out to work as soon as they were strong 
enough. They were sometimes named after their 
parish, with a Christian name taken from the day of 
the week on which they were picked up. Many of 
these names one may see over shops, or in directories. 
One recognizes the ancestral foundling, abandoned 
by his parents and handed over to the beadle. If, 
therefore, the rustic or the craftsman had discovered 
that other people’s tenderness and pity would main- 
tain his children when he neglected them, that neg- 
lect would have spread like an infectious disease. 

The condition of children in the great towns was 
far more miserable and dangerous than that of the 
children in the country. The latter at least enjoyed 
pure air; tho they were scantily fed, and miserably 
clad, they were at least brought up among folk 
reasonably honest, except in the matter of game. But 
the children of the poor in the great towns, especially 
in London, herded promiscuously with criminals, 
with boys and girls, men and women, who were not 
so much vicious as without any knowledge of any dis- 
tinction between vice and virtue, except, perhaps, the 
simple rule that one must not peach upon an- 
other. 

I do not know how to convey—in what words ade- 
quately to express—the terrible condition of many 
thousands of London children in the last century. 
Defoe’s novel of ‘Colonel Jack” gives a picture of 
the way in which many of these ragamuffins lived, 
without the least sense of honesty, with no idea of re- 
ligion, with no one to look after them, sleeping in 
places like glass houses, where they could find shelter 
and warmth. What became of all these children? 
The mortality among them was very great; vast num- 
bers of them died off; a great number, some hundreds 
every year, were convicted of robbery in some form 
or other, and sentenced to be hanged. A good many 
were actually hanged, but the greater number were 
reprieved, sent to Virginia as transported convicts, 
or allowed to enlist in the army or the navy. Wheth- 
er any of them were ever reformed, we know not. 
There was no exploration of the depths in those days; 
history is almost silent on the subject of manners 
and morals in the eighteenth century slum; to write 
about them was considered ‘‘low.’’ Fielding was a 
very ‘‘low” writer; Hogarth was a ‘‘low’”’ painter; 
yet from them and one or two more we can gather 
something of the neglected slum. One little point 
is suggestive of anything but reform. The trans- 
ported felons made their escape from the plantations 
in numbers; they worked their way on shipboard; 
they came back before their time to their old haunts. 
Here they were liable to be arrested, and then were 
certain to be hanged; but they were not arrested, 
because they were obliged to rob for their livelihood, 
and the reward was much greater for the apprehen- 
sion of a highwayman or a housebreaker than for 
that of a returned convict. So the informers let 
them alone, certain of gaining before long the higher 
reward. With their fellows, as yet untried and un- 
convicted, they lived and drank, and robbed and 
murdered. They were a large class, growing yearly 
larger; they were a dangerous class, growing rapidly 
more dangerous, as may be seen in the many riots 
and risings of the mob in the last century. Houses 
were wrecked and gutted; the mob held possession 
of streets; and orderly people asked in ever-increas- 
ing uneasiness what would happen next? The streets 
were infested with pickpockets and footpads, the 
highroads with highwaymen; and robberies were com- 
mitted openly, in the broad daylight, in sight of the 
people, who were afraid to interfere. The power of 
the mob culminated in the Gordon Riots, when for 
three days they held the streets, and wrecked and 
destroyed at their unchecked will. 

Yet all this time it never occurred to magistrate or 
Statesman or divine to try prevention, to begin with 
the children; to take them out of their surroundings, 
to educate them, to teach them order and discipline, 
to make them learn a craft. 

Book-learning, they thought was a dangerous 
thing for the poor. Let them remain in ignorance. 


But they could not understand that with a little 
book-learning might go a great deal of drill and dis- 
cipline and order; and that so much love for order 
and quiet might be instilled into the children as 
would go far to raise them above the depths to which 
their parents belonged. How is it that they could not 
understand this patent fact ? 


I believe it was simply 
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because they were themselves taught at school on a 
system so atrociously stupid and barbarous, with such 
continual flogging, that, one and all, they hated the 
thought of school, and despised and loathed the mem- 
ory of the schoolmaster. These, indeed, are the only 
possible reasons of the fact that the national educa- 
tion was not taken in hand long before. First, the 
belief that the parents must look after their children; 
next, that learning was dangerous to a son of the 
soil; thirdly, that there was no belief in education as 
the chief instrument in promoting a love for law and 
order. Great are the dangers of discontent such as 
was thought would be fostered by book-learning; 
greater still are the dangers of ignorance, which 
make the people like unto a field of dry stubble, 
ready to catch fire and to spread the fire in all direc- 
tions on the slightest spark. Those of us who re- 
member the meetings which were held before the 
Education Act of 1870 will recall the arguments with 
which that act was met and opposed. They were 
mostly based on the old superstition that it is best 
for the children of the poor to grow up in ignorance. 
Let them, if necessary—this was grudgingly conceded 
—be trained in the alphabet and the multiplication 
tables; let the horn book and the catechism suffice. 
There are still many who argue in the same way, for- 
getting the responsibility, now added, of full citizen- 
ship and local government. The old spirit of dis- 
trust, then, is not dead; we shall see a good deal 
more of it before it is dead. 


Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
Family Joy. 
A SHORT SERMON FOR THANKSGIVING DAY. 


BY R. M. PATTERSON, D.D. 


Deut. 12: 7: ‘‘ Ye shall rejoice inall that ye put your 
hand unto, ye and your household wherein the Lord thy 
God hath blessed thee.”’ 

The text is of a peculiar significance from the fact 
that it is a part of God’s command in regard to the 
most sacred religious worship of the Jews; that it is 
jn this chapter repeated no less than three times, as 
if to impress its importance on them; and that it is 
not restricted to individuals but made a household 
matter. 

. The American Thanksgiving Day, in its New Eng- 
land root, was supremely a Family Day. The fami- 
lies wended their way as families to the house of 
God, to a morning service; but then the peculiar 
feature of the day was shown in its family reunions 
and family enjoyments—in the home. Home gather- 
ings and home joys, under the influence of the holy 
religion ofthe home, were its peculiar marks. 

It has now become the national politico-religious 


day ofthe United States, as Christmas was and is the. 


national religious day of England. It is the peculiar 
contribution of this Protestant nation to the religious 
observances of Christendom. In no other land does 
the Chief Executive from year to year, by solemn 
official proclamation beneath the broad seal of the 
Government, set apart a special day, and recommend 
the people everywhere to abstain on it from their 
ordinary avocations, and assemble together in the 
house of God for his worship, with joy and thanks- 
giving for national blessings. 

Because this is the case, and because as a national 
observance the day had its origin in the war time, 
when political questions were bound up in and tinged 
by great moral and religious principles, Thanksgiv- 
ing sermons have largely dealt with public and social 
questions. 

But putting aside such subjects, we come down to 
a quieter theme, a closer return to the original 
Thanksgiving idea, and turn our thoughts to its Home 
feature, and to that predominent element which is 
intensified and embodied in the day: Famdéty joy, its 
causes; its manifestations; its importance. 

I. Many have their trials, deprivations, sufferings, 
which in themselves would make this a somber 
Thanksgiving Day. All find themselves without 
something that they would like to have; but it is 
equally true that the humblest Christian family has 
much that thousands of others are deprived of. The 
poorest have grounds for rejoicing which many among 
the richest have no experience of; and the highest 
have troubles of which the lower are happily ignorant. 

Past mercies, present favors, future hopes, tem- 
poral and spiritual blessings, individual, family and 
social gifts, common mercies and those that belong 
only to ourselves, call upon all to rejoice in the 
household. 

II, This household joy should: 


vilest and most degrading causes possible. 
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1. Create an atmosphere of cheerfulness in the 
home. 

2. Should utter itself in /évely conversation. 

3. Should encourage the prattling conversation of 
the children; the narration of their joys and amuse- 
ments, their seeking of knowledge. 

4. Should dominate in ¢he prosecution of business. 
Peevishness and surliness while going about daily du- 
ties, ill feeling at. the mishaps that may meet one— 
how many a home is rendered unpleasant by such 
failures on the part of heads of families; failures that 
they are themselves hardly conscious of, which are 
entirely consistent with the warmest love and the 
most intense devotion to the interests of all the mem- 
bers, but which grate harshly upon the otherwise free 
motions of all! 

5. Should express itself in re/égdous exercises by the 
family. That household in which the fainily altar is 
not set up wants one of the most joyful things of 
earth. That family which is not habitually found in 
the house of God stays away from a perennial source 
of joy. 


6. Should be denevolent and sympathetic. tis not 
a selfish thing. It is not a stock which can be 


diminished by giving away. It helps the poor. 

7. Should show its gratitude to the Creator. 

III. All should thus exhibit their joy in the Lord, 
because: 

1. It is important for success in all that they set 
their hands unto. In the struggles of life it causes a 
man to mount up on wings as eagles, to run and not 
be weary, to walk and not faint. 
Lord is your strength.’ 

2. It is one of the means which each possesses of 


‘‘The joy of the 


increasing the happiness of others. When there is 
one gloomy person in a circle there is great danger of 
gloom settling down upon the whole. 

3. It is especially important because of the influence 
which it has upon children in forming their views as 
to religion. They should ever see in the home that 
it is joyous. 

4. It is a duty to God. 
joyful ‘‘always,’’ even in life’s struggles and sorrows. 


He commands us to be 


And now, having in response to the recommenda- 
tions of the National and State Executives, entered 
into God’s gates with thanksgiving and into his courts 
with praise—having thus come together for a little 
while for public worship—let ali, whatever and however 
great may be their deprivations and losses and suffer- 
ings, return to their homes in the spirit of the text and 
seek to fill them this day and all the days of the year 
with this joy of the Lord. 
fat and drink the sweet, and send portions unto them 
for whom nothing is prepared.” 
all that ye put your hands unto, ye and your house- 
hold, the Lord thy hath 
thee.’ 


‘*Go your ways, eat the 
And so ‘‘ rejoice in 


wherein God blessed 


PHILADELPHIA, PENN, 


Young Men and Marriage. 


“BY THE VERY REV. F. W. FARRAR, D.D., 


DEAN oF CANTERBURY. 

THE world in general laughed heartily at Mr. 
Punch’s ‘‘ Advice to those who are about to marry,” 
which, on turning the page, was found to consist of 
the one word ‘‘ Don’t.”’ 
vice would be very bad advice. 
led to the neglect and avoidance of marriage in the 
decadence 


As a universal rule, the ad- 
he causes which 


alike of Greece and of Rome were the 
They 
were deeply seated vice and degrading selfishness. In 
Greece they culminated rapidly in the collapse of all 
nobleness and power—‘‘ the fading of all glory into 
darkness, and of all strength into dust.’”” The Greek 
—the heroof Marathon and Salamis, the patriot of 
Thermopyle, who deemed it sufficient epitaph— 
«Go, tell the Spartans, thou who passest by, 
That here, obedient to their laws, we lie "’— 
soon dwindled by luxury and sensualism into the 
Greculus esurtens of which Juvenal drew so contemp- 
tuous and indignant a picture. The Roman, whose 
iron arms and dauntless courage had subdued the 
world, sank into the corrupt and effeminate dandy 
who cared only for his own degraded comfort, until 
Rome ‘‘saw her glories star by star expire,’’ and 
she— 
‘““whom mightiest kingdoms curtsied to, 
Like a forlorn and desperate castaway, 
Did shameful execution on herseli.”’ 

Even in the days of Augustus, and increasingly 
under the later emperors, the State felt it necessary 
to interfere with vicious self-indulgence, in the in- 
stinct of national self-preservation. Laws were passed 
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conferring distinctions and privileges on those who 
had three children born in honorable wedlock, and a 
selfish celibacy was branded with reprobation. Long 
before those days, in the dramas of Plautus and Ter- 
ence, the conclusion always turns on the young man’s 
marriage; and the fathers never feel themselves se- 
cure until that event has been happily arranged. The 
encouragement of marriage, and its felt sacredness, 
have been the chief element in the vitality of the 
Jews; and the books, both sacred and secular, of that 
most religious of the ancient nations, abound in eulo- 
gies upon the blessedness of marriage, until, in the 
days of the Talmudists, it became a fixed disgrace for 
a Jew not to have married by the age of twenty-one. 

‘‘A Jew who has no wife,’’ says the Talmud, ‘is 
not a man; for itis said, ‘Male and female created 
He them.’” And again: 

‘‘ From the age of twenty, if a man lives in celibacy, 
he lives in constant transgression. Up to that age the 
Holy One (blessed be He!) waits for him to enter into 
the state of matrimony, and curses his bones if he does 
not marry then.”’ 

I do not suppose that Lord Tennyson had ever read 
this passage from the Mishna, yet he says much the 
same: 
*** Alone,’ I said, ‘from earlier than I know, 

Immersed in rich foreshadowings of the world, 

I loved the woman; he that doth not lives 

A drowning life, besotted in sweet self, 

Or pines in sad experience worse than death, 

Or keeps his winged affections clipt with crime.’ ”’ 

lt is not, however, my object to dwell onthe many 
dangers and disadvantages of a purely selfish or vi- 
cious celibacy. I am addressing those who mean, 
God willing, to enter on the married state, and who, 
even now, find in atrue and pure love an antidote 
against temptation, and a bond of moral faithfulness 
to their future wives—a bond founded, not only 
upon chivalry, but upon the loftiest religious mo- 
tives. 

Are there, then, zone who are about to marry, who, 
nevertheless, would do well to bear in mind the im- 
perious monosyllabic dissuasion Don't? Yes, there are 
some, and it is important that on ¢hem this advice 
should be impressed. 

1. If, for instance, a young man knows that he has 
incapacitated himself by the retributive consequences 
of past transgressions from a pure and healthy mar- 
riage, then, if he have indeed repented of unlawful 
deeds, he is bound to remember that he has forfeited 
the right to a hallowed union, and that it would be, on 
his part, a consummate baseness to entail on an inno- 
cent wife, and on innocent children yet unborn, the 
fearful Nemesis which is to him the brand of God upon 
forbidden indulgences. If, again, tho he have himself 
been perfectly innocent, he knows that in his family 
there is the confirmed and hereditary taint of scrofula, 
of malformation, of idiocy, or of consumption, then 
he should feel that, by the voice of inevitable circum- 
stances, God calls to him for a great self-renunciation. 
Let him not moan that the call is too hard upon him, 
God never withholds his immense compensations from 
those who, for his sake, give up father or mother, or 
wife or children. In proportion to the greatness of the 
self-sacrifice shall they receive the hundred-fold re- 
ward. I knew one who had thus voluntarily given 
up. Hewasa saint of God, and if ever there was a 
man to whose sad heart the sweet companionship of 
a loving woman would have brought a boundless con- 
solation for life’s many troubles, it was he. But his 
father and his uncle had died by their own hands, and 
there had been other warning calamities in his family. 
He feared that the taint of madness might, in due 
time, reveal itself in him also; tho for long years of 
manhood nothing could have been more holy and 
useful than his life, and more sound than his intelli- 
gence. So he made his resolve that he would never 
marry; that it was better for society that his race 
should end with him. His surmise proved true. Had 
he married, the end might have been some terrible 
tragedy. He died peaceful and happy, in an asylum 
which sheltered and secured him from the develop- 
ment of homicidal mania. 

2. There is another hindrance to the lawfulness of 
marriage which ought never to be overlooked: it is 
hopeless poverty, or entire uncertainty of any con- 
tinuous means of earning a livelihood. To marry, 
like brute beasts which have no understanding, as is 
sometimes done by mere boys and girls in the slums, 
within half a crown of destitution, or with no more 
secure promise of maintenance than a chance job of a 
week or two, is mere revolting selfishness and animal 
degradation. These are the marriages which blight 
society with the prolific birth of a feeble, stunted, half- 
starved, vicious and semi-idiotic offspring, to be the 
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curse of a future generation. If a man has no suffi- 
cient means to maintain a wife and family, his mar- 
riage does but kick against the ordinance of his des- 
tiny! His selfishness will not only inevitably doom 
himself to grinding care and crushing anxiety, but he 
will drag down his wife and children into the pitiless 
abyss of hunger and misery. Be he clergyman or lay- 
man, the man who has no sufficient means on which 
to marry commits a crime against society if he mar- 
ries on the chance of something ‘‘turning up.” To 
such persons nothing ever does ‘‘turn up.”” They are 
like the old lady who felt sure that it was going to 
rain, but said ‘‘ that she would trust to Providence to 
send her an umbrella.”’ 

3. But if in a man’s own person or circumstances 
there be no such divinely appointed hindrance, he is 
none the less bound to be careful in his choice of the 
partner of his life. The young man who chooses his 
bride from a family in which there is much consump- 
tion, or other fatal heredity, prepares for himself 
hereafter the misery of bereavement and the certainty 
of many blighted hopes. Ifa young man have any 
calmness of judgment, he will consider the extreme 
desirability that the mother of his children should be 
one whose health and strength and intelligence will 
leave them the lifelong legacy of a sound mind ina 
sound body. And here let no one say that these are 
cold-blooded calculations, which are swept away as 
with a flood by ‘‘ falling in love.” To fall in love 
wild'y, inconsiderately, imprudently, hastily, with 
no control of sense, reason orconscience, is to follow 
a blind and impetuous instinct, and to behave other- 
wise than duty requires in the most solemn event of 
life. The marriage of the maid who was engaged to a 
stranger when she went into the garden to cut a cab- 
bage, is scarely likely to be a happy one. A young 
man may be suddenly taken by a pretty face, but if 
that be the scle: qualification in his future wife, he 
may find too soon that ‘‘favor is deceitful, and 
beauty vain; but a prudent wife is from the Lord.” 

4. 1 should advise a young man to think twice 
before he marries an untidy girl. I have been a guest 
in houses where everything was revolting from this 
cause, and where one scarcely ventured to open a 
drawer in the guest chamber for fear of what one 
might find in it. Certainly, in respect to a man’s 
home, ‘‘cleanliness is next to godliness,’’ and un- 
tidiness means squalor and waste. Few old friends 
will care to visit a man who has a slatternly wi e, and 
children whose faces in consequence are not kept 
sweet and clean. A young lady once asked her lover 
to direct a letter for her. He did it so hastily that 
the direction was blotted and illegible. She blushed 
as he handed it back to her, and from that moment 
her affection for him began visibly to cool. The en- 
gagement never came off; and as he recounted the 
circumstance, he was magnanimons enough to ob- 


‘serve that ‘‘she had been more than half right.” 


5. And most assuredly the young man who finally 
chooses his bride without having good reason to be 
sure that her ¢emfer isas a rule sweet and equable, is 
taking a rash step, and one which he may rue through 
many a bitter year. 

‘* Look you, the gray mare 
Is ill to live with, when her whinny shrills 
From tile to scullery, and her small good-man 


Shrinks in his armchair, while the fires of Hell 
Mix with his hearth.”’ 


This, at least, is the recorded experience of three 
thousand years, ‘‘It is better,” says the wise king, 
‘«to dwell in the corner of the housetop, than witha 
brawling woman in a wide house’; and ‘‘the conten- 
tions of a wife are acontinuous dropping.” Petruccio 
was profoundly wise in taming his Shrew before he 
became her victim. Nor is there any real necessity 
for making a wrong choice by mistake. A young 
man 1s supremely foolish if he marriesa girl about 
whom he knows little or nothing. The face may be 
some irdex, but it may unconsciously lead to very 
mistaken conclusions. If, however, a young man has 
made many opportunities of being in the society of 
his intended bride before he takes the irrevocable 
step of binding himself to her in a bond which cannot 
be dissolved, then he must be more than usually ob- 
tuse if, by her bearing to her father and mother, to 
her brothers and sisters, to her companions, to the 
old and to the young, he is not very well able to 
gauge her character. And if he sees that, tho she 


may show herself in the best light to 22m individually, 
she reveals a strong undercurrent of selfishness in 
her character, I should advise him to pause in time. 
I once knew an eminent person, who was in charac- 
ter a man of singular geniality and buoyancy of 
spirits, but who, for what reason I never could make 
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out, married a hard, harsh, angular, unattractive 
wife. What the lady may have been to him I do not 
know, but certain it is that whereas before his mar- 
riage he had been surrounded by troops of friends, 
yet after his marriage hardly one of them, much as 
they continued to love and honor him, ever entered 
his house. His wife—whether from parsimony or‘re- 
ligion turned sour, or inherent ‘‘cussedness”’— 
turned the cold shoulder on them, and if they called 
once they were never encouraged to callagain. A 
wife without sympathy may cost a man the loss of all 
his friends. 

6. If there be one Phy//loxera vastatrix of wedded 
happiness more fatal in its ravages than another—if 
there be one intruder into this vineyard which, more 
surely than any other, will cause its root to be as rot- 
tenness, and its blossoms to go up as dust—it is z7- 
temperance. recall many a harrowing example of 
this curse and corruption—this heavy blow and sad 
discouragement—in wedded lives, which it has been 
my fate to witness. No more certain, no more abso- 
lute collapse of happiness can be even conceived. I 
recall one, of whose wife persons soon began to ask 
how her strange demeanor could be accounted for; 
why she was so often heavy and stupid and odd in 
her behavior; why at others she showed a sort of spu- 
rious hilarity? And the answer could not be long in 
coming—she was by position a lady, but she drank. 
I recall the young man, exceptionally prosperous in 
his position, with all life stretching before him in ap- 
parent brightness, married to the shallow, showy, 
arrogant, domineering woman, with her dress, and 
her extravagance, and her fashionableness of sham 
religion, and who, unable to control this domestic 

“scourge, took to drinking his bottle of port wine 
every day at dinner. He sank lower and lower into 
debt, lost his clients, failed to pay the bills of his 
wine merchant, went all downhill into shabbiness and 
disgrace, and so ruined himself and bequeathed ruin 
to his children after him. I recall the man, respect- 
able and diligent, who came to me weeping, to say 
that at all costs he must leave his home; at all costs 
he must turn his back on his country; at all costs he 
must separate from his wife, for she was slowly drag- 
ging him down into the abyss, and had again and 
again brought him into misery and confusion by sell- 
ing for drink every stick of his furniture, and causing 
such scenes of violence and shame that, if they con- 
tinued, he knew not what tragedy might come of 
*hem. I recall another—a fine, stalwart man—who 
came to ask my advice what he should do, since his 
wife, in his necessary absence at work, pawned for 
drink the very clothes and boots of his boys, so that 
it was impossible for them to go to school. To every 
young man, of the poorer and lower middle classes 
especially, I should say, ‘‘If you are a total abstain- 
er, and if your future wife is a total abstainer from 
intoxicating drink, there is at any rate ove sunken 
reef which has caused many a horrible shipwreck, 
from the peril of which the ship of your life will be 
kept free.” 


Lonpvon, ENGLAND. 


Thanksgiving Day. 


BY IRVING ALLEN, 





Dear to the hearts of all true sons and daughters of 
New England is the old autumnal festival of our fa- 
thers! Christmas, with all its sacred and cherished 
memories, will never lessen the place of Thanks 
giving. 

It is probable that the original Thanksgiving ob- 
servance was rather an expression of the Puritan ani- 
mosity toward Christmas and the Easter festival, than 
an evidence of pious gratitude; yet, altho it was little 
in the minds of the founders of the New England 
commonwealth, this feast of theirs was the revival on 
our sterile coast of an ancient observance of the his- 
toric Church, divested of customs and ceremonies 
which in the eyes of the fathers of New England were 
of either heathen or Catholic origin. 

The history and traditions of the Harvest Home 
festival are of exceeding interest. Its record takes 
us back to the ancient Hebrews, whose Harvest Home 
was identical with the Feast of Pentecost—of which 
the Whitsuntide feast of the Church is the continua- 
tion. 

Wherever in human history appears a regular har- 
vest season, there is evident—especially among Chris- 
tian nations—a disposition to signalize it with a for- 
mal and festive celebration. With us in New Eng- 
land this feast of ingathering—as in Old England— 
has always occurred at a much later period of the 
year than that appointed by the Mosaic law, for the 
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obvious reason that the grain is not ripe for the sickle 
before the end of summer or the beginning of fall. 

Centuries ago in England St. Rock’s Day—August 
16th—was kept as the Harvest Home. It is no longer 
a ‘‘ fixed festival,’’ but is observed on different days 
and much laterin theseason. Our own later harvest 
celebration on Thanksgiving Day was originally due 
to the later ripening of the Indian corn. There is 
reason to regret our custom of deferring the autumn 
festival to near the end of November, since we lose 
thereby many of the picturesque rural observances 
which made beautiful the Harvest Home of our an- 
cestors. 

The Episcopal Church—especially, perhaps, in 
rural parishes—has, within recent years, instituted an 
autumnal service, in which many pleasant features of 
the old English festival are restored. The time 
usually selected for the ceremony is about the middle 
of October—fairest of allthe months; with its splen- 
dor of autumn leaves and its wealth of fruits and 
brilliant flowers, this seems a far more fitting season 
and certainly more in keeping with the usages of 
other Christian nations than the barren month of 
November, our Thanksgiving time. 

Says the ‘‘ Book of Days”: 

‘*Most of the old harvest customs were connected 
with the ingathering of the crops, but some of them 
.began with the commencement of harvest work.”’ 

In the old, simple days of England, before the 
natural feelings of the people had been checked and 
chilled by Puritanism in the first place, and what may 
be called gross commercialism in the second, the 
Harvest Home was such a scene as Horace’s friends 
might have expected to see at his Sabine farm, or as 
Theocritus described in his ‘‘Idyls.’’ Perhaps it 
really was the very same scene which was presented in 
ancient times. The grain last cut was brought home 
in its wagon, called the hock cart, summounted by a 
figure formed of a sheaf with gay dressings—a pre- 
sumable representation of the goddess Ceres—while a 
pipe and tabor went merrily sounding in front, and 
the reapers tripped around in a hand in hand ring, 
singing appropriate songs: 

‘‘ Harvest Home, Harvest Home, 
We have plowed, we have sowed, 
We have reaped, we have mowed, 
We have brought home every load, 
Hip, hip, hip, Harvest Home!” 

In some English counties—in Lincolnshire, for 
‘example—hand bells were carried by riders on the 
last load, singing these rhymes: 

‘‘ The boughs do shake and the bells do ring, 
So merrily comes our harvest in, 
‘Our harvest in, our harvest in, Hurrah!” 

In some places, the image on the cart, instead of 
‘being a dressed-up bundle of grain was the prettiest 
girl of the reaping band, crowned with flowers and 
-hailed as the matden. The good old English poet 

Bloomfield thus describes such a scene: 
‘“ Home came the jovial hockey load, 
Last of the whole year’s crop, 


And Grace among the green boughs rode, 
Right plump upon the top. 


““This way and that the wagon reeled, 
And never queen rode higher; 
Her cheeks were colored in the field, 
And ours before the fire.”’ 

In the county of Buckinghamshire, a favorite joke 
was to lay in ambuscade and drench the hock-cart 
riders with water; but water has never been, on the 
whole, greatly in favor for any purpose at English fes- 
tivals. It is interesting to note how suggestive some 
features of these old observances are of Scripture 
times and customs. 7 

In the north of England the reapers took care to 
leave on the last day a good handful of the grain un- 
cut, but laid flat and covered over. When the field 
was done, the ‘‘ bonniest lass” cut this final handful; 
it was then trimmed with various adornments like a 
doll, and hailed as the corn daby. It was then taken 
home in triumph with sound of fiddle and bagpipes, 
set up conspicuously at supper, and kept in the farm- 
er's parlor the rest of the year. The young girl who 
cut this handful of grain was crowned Harvest Queen. 
Such a ceremony suggests the beautiful scriptural 
idyl of Ruth—a harvest queen of those dim old days. 

It is little wonder that stern old Puritans, such as 
John Endicott and Peter Palfrey, and their followers, 
were in haste to get safely out of a country where 
such profanities as harvest merrymaking, music and 
dancing were allowed, and freely enjoyed by the un- 
godly. Nor is there great cause for marvel at Endi- 
Cott’s treatment of Morton and his band of jolly set- 
tlers at Mt. Wollaston. 

There is something to make one shiver in the very 
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idea of a Puritan holiday; it always suggests to me 
the familiar line of Tate and Brady’s version of one 
of the Psalriis: 

‘“Glad homage pay, and awful mirth!” 

Indeed, the first New England Thanksgiving was 
scarcely an occasion for merry making, even had such 
abomination been possible to the singularly con- 
structed Puritan conscience. The sacred memory ot 
that earliest New England holiday is all of it that re- 
mains tous. 

The English of to-day are certainly a more serious 
people than their ancestors of the times of Charles 
II, James and William; an evidence of this is the 
very general revival in recent years of the religious 
features of the Feast of Ingathering. 

As an illustrations of these modern observances in 
Great Britain—common too in our own country—the 
reader will be interested in a brief account of cere- 
monies attending the reopening of a parish church 
in Devonshire, St. George’s, Winkleigh, for the har- 
vest festival. The church was elaborately decorated; 
every farmer in the parish was invited to contribute 
a sheaf of corn, and all that was not thus used was 
afterward distributed among the poor of the parish. 
The appeal was entirely successful, many giving much 
more than was called for. 

The day was kept as a general holiday, triumphal 
arches adorning various points in the village streets. 
The church was beautiful with corn and flowers, 
thank-offerings from the people; ears of wheat, in 


- profuse array, swept round the arches of the aisles, 


and hop flowers twined gracefully about the granite 
pillars; while from the font, through the aisles to the 
chancel, gleamed the golden grain, mingled with 
blossoms and mottoes. 

An American tourist in England describes a similar 
service in All Saints Church in Lullingstone; this 
writer's description of the procession and the remark- 
ably effective music is very graphic. There, as in so 
many of our own churches on Thanksgiving Day, was 
sung Henry Alford’s beautiful Harvest Hymn: 

“Come, ye thankful people, come; 
Raise the song of Harvest Home! 
Allis safely gathered in 7 
Ere the winter storms begin; 

God, our Maker, doth provide 

For our wants to be supplied. 
Come to God's own temple, come; 
Raise the song of Harvest Home!”’ 

Many are the lyrics of praise and gratitude written 
by the Christian poets of Old and New England for 
the services of Harvest Home and Thanksgiving Day! 
Some of the best of these are by Dr. Watts—almost 
the first writer of genuine hymns for use in public wor- 
ship—Montgomery andDr. Philip Doddridge. James 
Wallace’s beautiful stanzas for an occasion of public 
thanksgiving are familiar to many readers: 

‘‘There’s not a star whose twinkling light 

Llumes the distant earth, 

And cheers the solemn gloom of nlght 

But Goodness gave it birth. 


‘“‘ Around, beneath, below, above, 
Wherever space extends, 
There Heaven displays its boundless love 
And power with goodness blends.”’ 


Very different from the modern harvest festivities 
of England or our own land, and far more in accord- 
ance with the venerable Puritan traditions, was the 
Thanksgiving Day of our youth of halfa century ago, 
more or less’ There is a decided difference in the 
weather of the average modern November holiday. 

It seems to me that winter came earlier and stayed 
with us longer fifty years ago. I remember a good 
deal of delightful snowballing, coasting and skating 
on Thanksgiving afternoons and evenings. Some of 
our readers will recall the last Thursday of the No- 
vember of 1871 as the coldest day of that frigid 
year. Late in the preceding night the frost descended 
on New England with unexampled suddenness, and 
doubtless many a plumber dated the dawn of his for- 
tune from that exceptional Thanksgiving. 

In the manner of its observance, and in many of 
its general features, the holiday has changed but lit- 
tle within the half century. How much that was 
dear and familiar remains the same; the anxiously 
awaited visitors from rural districts or distant cities 
—aunts, uncles, cousins, grandparents. 

The old meeting-house, free from profane adorn- 
ment, and bare and sober as on Sundays, the festival 
anthems, elaborate with long and painful preparation 
and especial melodious effort on the part of the pale- 
faced tenor and the rosy-cheeked singer of bass; the 
blue-eyed damsel who soared to the lofty hights of 

‘«first treble.’’ and the girl with black eyes who sang 
‘* second,”’ 
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The Thanksgiving sermon, which if not much 
longer than the Sunday discourse, always seemed so 
by reason of the imaginary anticipative odors of tur 
key and mince pie—the special abhorrence of the 
pious founders of the feast—which haunted the weary 
service like ghosts of remembered holidays. Then 
the substantial reality of the dinner itself! in which 
dwelt, to the children at least, the true spirit and 
essence of Thanksgiving Day! The outdoor sports in 
the afternoon, enjoyed in the parlor, ii—as was more 
commonly the case fifty years ago than nowadays— 
the November weather chanced to be stormy; that sa- 
cred parlor, visible to juvenile eyes only on Sundays 
and rare holidays, or on dark occasions of funeral cer- 
emonies; the evening of Thanksgiving, when, the old 
house quiet once more, the tired little ones in bed 
and asleep, the elder members of the reunited family 
circle, the old, the middle-aged and the young gath- 
ered round the glowing fireplace and talked of 
Thanksgivings long past; of dear ones far away or 
near, perhaps, tho dead. 

As the years roll round, each successive anniversary 
is sadder than those that went before. The dear old 
New England holiday, which. when we were young, 
was the special season of simple and careless mirth, is, 
in these later and sadder years, a time given to quiet, 
often mournful retrospection. 

For at every Thanksgiving table there are vacant 
seats, empty chairs around each familiar fireplace, 
and Thanksgiving Day—in our happy youth the holi- 
day of Hope—is, in these lonesome latter years, sa- 
cred to her somber sister, Memory. Through the 
melody of the feast and the song is heard, if we listen 
but for a moment, the sad undertone that breathes of 
loss and sorrow. 

But one of our poets sets the music of our Thanks- 
giving evening in a truer and deeper note, that lifts us 
above these earthly glooms: 


‘Then let us stretch our hands in datkness, 
And call our loved ones o’er and o’er. 
Some day their arms shall close about us, 
And the old voices speak once more. 


‘‘No dreary splendors wait our coming, 
Where rapt ghost sits from ghost apart; 
Homeward we go to Heaven’s thanksgiving, 
The harvest-gathering of the heart.’’ 
Norwicu, Conn. 


. e 
Reminiscences of Dr. Storrs. 
BY EDWARD. W. GILMAN, D.D., 
Senior SECRETARY OF THE AMERICAN Bisie Society. 


Ir gives me pleasure to remember that fifty years 
ago I was present, as a theological student, at Dr. 
Storrs’s installation aud at the meeting of the council 
which preceded. The church had been organized in 
1844 and had greatly enjoyed for a while the minis- 
trations of Prof. George Shepard, of Bangor Theo- 
logical Seminary. The complete building had been 
opened for worship in May, 1845, the Rev. George 
B. Cheever, if my memory is not at fault, preaching 
the dedication sermon. The edifice even then was 
massive and ornate, and architecturally in advance of 
the Mercer Street Presbyterian Church in New York, 
a new and fashionable up-town church of which Dr. 
Thomas H. Skinner was pastor. Trinity and Grace 
Church on Broadway, and Dr. Pott’s church in Uni- 
versity Place (now Dr. George Alexander’s), were 
built about the same time. ‘ 

It was without precedent in Brooklyn to have.a 
pastor installed in the Congregational way. Proba- 
bly no council for such a purpose had ever been con- 
vened in the Western part of Long Island, whatever 
may have been the usage in Southold and its vicinity 
a hundred years before. The Rev. Joseph P. Thomp- 
son had come from New Haven tothe Broadway Tab- 
ernacle in the Spring of 1845. Dr. George B. Cheever 
was ministering to the Church of the Puritans, which 
had not yet completed their beautiful building on 
Union Square, where Tiffany's store now stands. Dr. 
Dirck C. Lansing had accepted a call to a feeble mis- 
sionary church on Christie Street near the Bowery. 

Congregationalism was not as well known at that 
day asit is now. Some people were very suspicious 
of it. An eminent Presbyterian divine some time af- 
terward, let slip expressions in a public address which 
showed that he regarded it as an intruder, out of 
place, a fi/ius degener. It is understood that to fore- 
stall any such suspicions the Church of the Pilgrims, 
at the very outset, adopted ‘* Articles of Faith’’ which 
had been long used in a Boston church as a bulwark 
of orthodoxy. 

Two Presbyterian churches of Brocklyn were in- 
vited to the installing council, and, if I remember 
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right, two elders came ¢nforma/ly, representing that 
the constitution of their Church did not recognize 
any such ecclesiastical body, and therefore gave no 
power to session or to congregation to accept the in- 
vitation and appoint delegates. 

Dr. Bacon, of New Haven, preached the sermon, 
from the text in Hebrews: ‘‘ No man taketh this honor 
unto himself, but he that is called of God, as was 
Aaron’’; Mr. Storrs’s father offered the installing 
prayer, commending to God the son who, before his 
birth, had been consecrated to the Christian minis- 
try; the Rev. George Blagden, of the Old South 
Church, Boston, gave the charge to the pastor, and 
Dr. Lansing that to the people. The right hand of 
fellowship was given by Mr. Thompson in his usual 
felicitous way. Mr. Storrs and he had never met be- 
fore; but that was the beginning of friendship and co- 
operation which was interrupted only by death, one 
of the fruits of this intimacy being THE INDEPENDENT, 
which they and Dr. Bacon, with Dr. Joshua Leavitt, 
established in 1848. 

New York Ciry, 


Christmas is Coming. 


Il. 


BY MARY V. WORSTELL. 


I WANT to say one urgent word in favor of giving, 
as Christmas presents, subscriptions to periodicals. 
It is an ever recurrent pleasure to have a weekly or 
monthly reminder of some friend, in the form of a 
favorite periodical. A person's preference is easily 
discovered in a casual conversation which may art- 
fully lead to the subject. If one of the monthly 
magazines is selected, it is a pretty addition to the 
gift to make a cover for it that can be slipped on 


each successive number. It may be made of any ma- 
terial desired; my own preference is for what is called 
‘‘blouse linen.’’ The color of this is écru, and when 
bound with bright ribbon, or else embroidered with 
flowers, or with the initials of the 
prospective owner, it makes a very dainty gift. A 
back number of the magazine selected may be used 
to fit the cover. 


or monogram 


In suggesting books as gifts, one sees an endless 
vista of possibilities. Each person has his own espe- 
cial hobbies and fads, or likes and dislikes. One may 
confess to a great love for new books, the books of 
the day or hour; and another may declare that no 
book is worth owning that is not at least ten years 
old. To-day books are cheaper than ever before; and 
when an accumulation is bound to take place, a book- 
case (and they come at all prices) may prove more 
welcome than any book. In many a home where 
there is no room for a regular bookcase a revolving 
bookcase may prove a valued addition; it is especially 
nice to hold books of reference—a good dictionary on 
top, an atlas beneath it, with encyclopedias and other 
And here 
let me say a word in favor of giving books of reference. 
There are so many of theSe, and so many are undeni- 
ably good, that almost any one would be valuable in 
a library, be the library little or big. It often happens 
that some favorite and much used book becomes 
shabby through handling. 


books of reference ranged on the shelves. 


The rebinding of such a 
volume would probably be hailed with joy by its 
owner. But as the binderies are usually busy about 
the holidays, it is well to consider this (as well as all 
other Christmas gifts) some time in advance. 

But some will exclaim, ‘‘Oh, books are so hack- 
neyed !"’ Perhaps; yet they may be presented in a 
way that will assume an air of positive originality. I 
have in mind a young lady who received a copy of 
Bacon’s ‘‘Essays,’’ and on the flyleaf was written 
‘*A bit of Bacon to go with the Christmas turkey.’’ 
Lamb's ‘‘ Essays’’ come in many pretty and inexpen- 
One of these was sent to, a friend, 
accompanied by a little Japanese box (value, ten or 
‘fifteen cents) which was labeled ‘‘ Mint Sauce for the 
Lamb.” Inside was a coin—whose value 1 will not 
state. 


sive editions. 


A sort of ‘‘double” gift was oace made when a 
gentleman, whose hobby was the collecting of fine 
porcelains, received a dainty violin of delicate china, 
accompanied bya little volume entitled ‘‘ The Faience 
Violin,” by Champfleury. The same whimsical giver 
sent Mrs. Barr's story, ‘‘ A Bow of Orange Ribbon,” 
tied up with orange ribbon, and Mrs. Ruth McEnery 
Stuart’s capital ‘‘darky”’ stories, ‘‘ A Golden Wed- 
ding,” similarly bedecked. ‘‘My Summer in a Gar- 


den,” by Charles Dudley Warner, was sent to a friend 
‘* Elsie Ven- 
was accompanied by a gray, but lifelike, paper 
A little thought 


on top of a small basket of vegetables. 
ner”’ 
snake of Japanese manufacture, 
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will show that there are many books whose titles sug- 
gest some odd method of presentation. A few weeks 
before Christmas it is a good plan to send to a num- 
ber of prominent publishers, asking for their catalogs. 
A careful examination of a few of these very readable 
and valuable pamphlets will show how easy it is to 
gratify the most diverse tastes. It is not generally 
known that many publishing firms have pictures of 
the authors whose works they publish. These may 
be had at twenty-five cents each; or the same por- 
trait on Japan paper (and consequently a much finer 
impression) costs one dollar. For bright, cheery 
books for the home there are old favorites and new. 
Who can ever tire of Mrs. Wiggin’s clever stories, 
‘*A Cathedral Courtship,’’ ‘‘ Timothy’s Quest "’ (be- 
loved by old and young) and ‘: The Bird’s Christmas 
Carol.’’ Many would enjoy owning ‘‘ Marjory Daw, 
and Other Stories,’’ by Aldrich, ‘‘ An American Girl 
by Sara Jeannette Duncan, ‘‘ The 
Guardian Angel,” by Dr. Holmes, and his delightful 
‘‘Life and Letters,’’ recently published; and *‘‘ Yes- 
terdays with Authors,” by James T. Field. Those 
who love New England will enjoy ‘‘Deephaven,” 
‘‘A New England Nun,’’ ‘‘Pratt Portraits’’ and 
‘Pictures of the Past,” the last by Josiah Quincy. 
We always hold in pleasant recollections the famous 
Scotch stories of recent years by ‘‘Ian Maclaren” 


in London,”’ 


and J. M. Barrie—so familiar that we need not call 
them by name. To lovers of outdoor life are always 
welcome the works of Thoreau, John Burroughs and 
W. H. Gibson. Lovers of verse will rejoice in such 
books as ‘‘ At the Sign of the Lyre,’’ by Austin Dob- 
son, ‘‘Old-fashioned Roses,” by James Whitcomb 
Riley, or ‘‘A Little Book of Western Verse,” by 
Eugene Field; while those whose tastes are severer 
will enjoy the poems of Edward Rowland Sill and 
Sidney Lanier, American poets 
whose works are surely winning a place among those 
of renowned writers. ‘‘A Club of One’’ and ‘‘Ina 
Club Corner” are delightful books that almost any 
man will enjoy. Every volume of the famous ‘ Little 
Classic ’’ series, collected and edited by Rossiter 
Johnson, and ‘‘The Knickerbocker Nugget”’ ser- 
ies, so daintily bound, is worthy of a permanent 
place in any library. But with six or eight good 
catalogs at hand it will be useless to suggest any 
special books. 

Calendars come in many pretty devices, and for 
inexpensive little gifts these are very desirable. 
Bric-a-brac is welcomed by many for home decora- 
tion. and there is none more beautiful than the now 
famous Rookwood pottery, with its beautiful design? 
and shapes and its fine glaze; and the fact that no 
two pieces are identical, either in form or decoration, 
gives it especial value. Buying pictures offers facili- 
ties for parting with large sums of money in a short 
period of time. But to buy pictures with discretion 
presupposes a good supply of artistic knowledge, 
and also a thorough acquaintance with -the tastes of 
the recipient. Lamps of all kinds, from the old reli- 
able student lamp to the more expensive kinds, are 
now so high in favor that a person can hardly make a 
mistake in selecting one for a gift. Copper or brass 
coalhods, or fire-sets, may also be borne in mind. 
Candlesticks, sconces and candelabra come under the 
same heading, and are far less expensive than lamps 
or hearth-furnishings. A traveling-rug is convenient. 
not only for cold weather journeying, but to throw 
over one when taking a nap in a cool room (the only 
kind of a room in which to take a nap, by the way!). 

A hammock is a suitable present, even tho it has 
to be laid away till the coming of summer. A set of 
Japanese gongs costs from six dollars upward, but 
tapping aset of them is a melodious way of announcing 
a meal. When a person decides to present a clock 
there isan endless variety from which to choose. Be- 
ware of those that are very cheap. 

An alcohol lamp, to be used when traveling, is a 
cheap present, tho it often proves as useful at home 
as abroad. Umbrellas are always welcome, and a 
fine umbrella deserves most appreciative thanks. 
Razors, strops, pipes, canes, shoehorns, cigar cases, 
and cigar cutters find favor with the sterner sex. 
Match boxes, of silver or Japanese ware, must share 
the favor of both sexes nowadays when plucky young 
women go wheeling and may chance to reach home 
after dark. Silk mufflers are shown in all sizes and 
colors and atall prices. Handkerchiefs, from the nar- 
row hemstitched to those of filmy texture, exquisitely 
embroidered, are always welcome additions to a fem- 
nine outfit. One can hardly have too many. It is 
the same with gloves and their attendant necessities, 
such as glove boxes, glove hooks, glove-powder boxes 
(of wood or silver), glove stretchers (of wood, ivory 


two distinctively 
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or silver) and glove menders of silver or celluloid—the 
latter costing buta few cents. Manicure sets are very 
beautiful, in their silver mountings; but if one cares 
nothing for display, and wishes them only for use, a 
far better outfit may be had for a very small outlay by 
buying each article separately and making sure of a 
good quality—brush, cleaner, scissors, file, powder 
and polisher. It will not be difficult to find a pretty 
box to hold them all, if one is wanted. 

A few miscellaneous articles of small cost may be 
mentioned: music rolls, shawl straps, umbrella straps 
for traveling, valise tags, penknives, folding scissors, 
key racks, whisk brooms, hat brushes, bonnet brushes, 
scarfs, Japanese trays, mittens or wristlets (of silk or 
wool), pocket rules, fancy bottles for the toilet table, 
corkscrews (with handle of wood, ivory or silver), a 
table bookrack, fern dishes, candlesticks, handglass, 
triplicate mirror and court-plaster cases. A _ hot- 
water bag, with a cover of eider-down flannel, would 
be a nice present for an invalid. 

Every well-regulated American family should own 
a good, big American flag, which should be publicly 
displayed onall possible occasions, and used for inte- 
rior home decoration on birthdays or any festive occa- 
sions. Therefore, it is with special urgency that the 
writer recommends flags as presents. 

The mother of a family will receive with pleasure 
such gifts ascrumb tray, a handsome tile on which to 
set a teapot, a workbasket, equipped or otherwise, 
sofa pillows of all kinds, 2 hamper for soiled clothes, 
a lapboard or folding work-table, embroidered pillow- 
shams, an umbrella-stand, a brass teakettle for after- 
noon tea, a white feather duster, soft and fluffy as 
silk, or a Japanese teacaddy. But have a care lest 
you give her too many things for the home and not 
enough for her personal use. Muffs, fur capes and 
feather boas make lovely gifts, but laces, fans, fichus, 
silk hosiery and gloves are less costly. | Hairbrushes 
come in all styles and at all prices, from the cheap 
celluloid to the costly ivory or silver. Let me urge 
the purchase of a really good one. Two dollars and 
a half—no less—will buy a thoroughly good brush, 
with a plain wooden back, that can stand unnumbered 
washings and come out as good as new, and thus last 
an indefinite time. There is no real economy in buy- 
ing a cheaper one. 

Perfumery, cologne, lavender salts, a perfume 
atomizer—all are welcome for the toilet table, while 
a vinaigret of cut-glass or silver is useful at many 
times and in many places. 

There are many fine plaster casts that are beautiful 
and are certain to exert a refining influence. The 
Venus of Milo, the singing boys of Della Robbia, or 
Barye’s famous lion, even tho it be of. plaster, will 
give an air of distinction to an otherwise plain room 
—especially if the plaster be slightly tinted. Photo- 
graphs, either framed or unframed, of famous pictures 
or places, supplement the plaster casts charmingly. 

Many watches are now carried in the belt, attached 
to a narrow black ribbon which is worn around the 
neck. These may be bought with tiny silver or gold 
slides; the latter cost but one dollar, and the silver 
are proportionately cheaper. This is a gift that can 
be easily sent by mail, as can the needlebooks, sold 
at many stores for about fifty cents. These contain 
needles ofall sizes and for all purposes and will last 
a very long time, tho the superstitious should medi- 
tate long and thoughtfully upon the danger incurred 
by presenting so many sharp points. Possibly the 
Fates might be propitiated ifa very small coin is re- 
turned, by way of purchase money. Silk or cotton 
glove menders, which are only silk and thread of 
various colors ingeniously and prettily braided, are 
also easily mailed and run no risk of injury. 

Fancywork is now so beautiful and artistic that 
people who have time for it can make very beautiful 
things at a very small cost. Any housekeeper will 
welcome a centerpiece for her dinner table; and these 
in really lovely designs, may be bought, already 
stamped from fifteen cents upward. Smaller ones 
doilies for finger bowls—are proportionately cheaper; 
and when six of these, prettily embroidered in deli- 
cate colors, are lightly basted on a piece of white 
cardboard for presentation, the effect is almost as 
pretty as a water-color. 

When a number of these have deen worked there is 
bound to be an accumulation of “filo” silk—bits of 
all colors—left over. A pretty gift from one woman 
to another is a case for such silks. A piece of smooth 
écru linen, thirty-four inches by fourteen, is needed; 
also a second strip, about eighteen by six when 
hemmed. It is well to have this second strip of some 
thinner material than linen. Lay this strip the same 
way as the larger one, but at one end, and stitch it 
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on so as to form thirty-six little pockets, each a half- 
inch wide and six inches long, open at the top and 
bottom. Into these little pockets the ‘‘filo” silk 
may be drawn by using the woman's universal assist- 
ant, a hairpin; and if the colors are well arranged 
this silk-holder is almost as pretty asa piece of fancy- 
work. The end of the linen which the thirty-six 
pockets do not cover may be folded forward and form 
a pocket to hold fancywork. This case may be varied 
to suit individual fancies, but it is well to introduce 
no bright color; the silks look better if the holder is 
bound with ribbon to match the linen than if bound 
with red or blue ribbon. The silks should have no 
rivals in color. 

When a housekeeper has collected a number of 
embroidered centerpieces for her dining table she will 
be confronted by the difficulty of keeping them 
smooth, ready for use. A kind of portfolio of suita- 
ble size—pasteboard covered with any material de- 
sired, from silkoline to fine linen—might easily be 
devised, and would prove a great convenience. 

A small stamped piece of linen may be embroidered 
and used asa cushion cover, and if edged with fine 
linen lace the effect is very dainty. The ‘: Honiton”’ 
work now so popular need cost little. Ona piece of 
linen which has been hemstitched (from a buffet cover 
to a small cushion) baste the lace in circles, squares 
or any pretty design. Buttonhole-stitch the lace upon 
the linen, and then cut away the linen under the lace. 
If a few forget-me-nots or other simple little flowers 
(which many can design for themselves) are embroid- 
ered on the linen, the effect of the honiton with the 
embroidery is very beautiful. If preferred, colored 
linens may be used. These cost from forty cents a 
yard upward, according to the quality. The same 
honiton work may be used on this as on the white 
linen, and the effect is very striking and pretty. From 
these materials one can make not only cushions, but 
handkerchief cases, veil cases, fan cases, scarf cases, 
glove cases, and even sofa cushions. Bags for hand- 
kerchiefs and dusters may be made of a little heavier 
material, and call for less careful work. 

Some men claim that it is economy to have not one, 
but seven razors, using one each day in the week, and 
then putting it away for a six days’ rest. To such a 
razor case would be most acceptable. These are 
made of fine morocco, lined with chamois skin and 
bound with narrow satin ribbon, the color of the 
leather. It should contain seven pockets, each six 
inches long and one and a half inches wide, open only 
at the top. Itrequires a piece of chamoisand a piece 
of morocco, each eleven by fourteen and a half inches. 
On the chamois, at the top of each of the seven pock- 
ets, should be marked in ink the day of the week. 
From the same combination of chamois and morocco 
may easily be made little cases for stick pins or scarf 
pins. 

Table napkins, half a dozen or a dozen, on which 
the owner's initial (or monogram) is embroidered, 
make a dainty and beautiful gift. Crocheted table 
mats are not only a convenience, but sometimes a 
necessity with very hot dishes, and prevent any dam- 
age to the polish of a dining table. 

Sofa pillows are made of all sorts of material, from 
plain denim to embroidered satin. When they are 
stamped with very ‘‘open’’ patterns, they may be 
outlined with fancy braids, or the design simply 
feather-stitched. Some cf the latter, made of denim, 
are extremely effective, and will stand a great amount 
of hard usage. Tiny sachets of embroidered linen or 
fancy silk are pretty; and linings for bureau drawers, 
made of a thin layer of cotton sprinkled with orris 
root, between silkoline or cheese cloth, are pretty 
souvenirs of the holiday season. 

The servants should never be overlookrd at this 
season, even if they are somewhat ‘ migratory” in 
character. Their ‘‘wants” are singularly like the 
wants of their employers; yet if one is bent upon giv- 
ing them ‘‘sensible’’ presents, there are dresses of 
gingham or woolen, aprons, handkerchiefs, gloves 
and pocketbooks—with money in them “for luck.”’ 
A bit of «* finery” of any kind will be welcomed. 

Besides the foregoing gifts, there are fruit, candy 
and flowers, like the poor, always with us. (The 
poor! Have I touched upon the subject of giving to 
the poor? But so many people have an underhanded 
way of sending anonymous presents to the poor at 
the blessed Christmas season that it is not necessary 
to offer any suggestions. Of course there is the nice 


distinction between the poor and the « deserving 
poor ”; but thisis a question which can only be con- 
sistenly discussed by the ‘‘ deserving rich."’) 


As I was saying, fruit, flowers and candy are dainty 
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gifts, and if by chance a little pair of silver candy 
tongs (which cost less than a dollar) is placed in the 
box of candy, it will, after a while, be a pretty re- 
minder not only of the vanished sweets, but of the day 
and giver. 


New York Crry. 


Thanksgiving Day Among the Lowly. 


BY THE REV. JOHN B. DEVINS. 


‘*How do I spend Thanksgiving Day? First I 
pray, and then I stuff, and then I play. First I go to 
church, and then I eat my dinner, and then I go to 
the theater.’’ 

The speaker was Mrs. Lowly, a sunny-faced woman, 
who had come from the Old Country some centuries 
after the ‘‘ Mayflower.’ And after all, altho her 
home was in a five-story tenement house not far from 
the East River, her custom of celebrating Thanksgiv- 
ing does not seem to differ so much from that of Mrs. 
Lofty, who attends a Fifth Avenue church in the 
morning, gathers her large family at dinner, and goes 
to the football game in the afternoon, and ends up 
with a theater party in the evening. 

Mrs. Lowly has several children. The younger 
ones go to one of ‘‘the Poor Schools,” as they and 
their neighbors speak of the so-called Industrial 
Schools, a combination of education and charity, 
which are scattered through the city; and the mother 
expects to get the fowls with which to do the ‘‘stuff- 
ing’’ there, for she has seen in the papers the appeal 
of the Society for poultry and vegetables for the poor 
families whose children are its beneficiaries. 

‘How do the Hebrews sped Thanksgiving Day?” 
the tradesman was asked. 

‘*What do you want to know for?” 

‘«To get correct information for a paper. 

‘‘T no understand English,’’ and nothing could in- 
duce the man to speak further. From one of his 
neighbors the information was obtained that ‘‘the 
Hebrews keep Thanksgiving Day like any other peo- 
ple’; and for proof of this statement Esther wascalled 
from an adjoining room, ‘‘ because Esther understands 
English better.” Esther is in the graduating class in 
the Grammar School around the corner from where 
Mrs. Lowly lives, and when the question was put to 
her regarding the observance of the national holiday 
by the Hebrews, she replied : 

‘«The wealthy Hebrews may understand the mean- 
ing of the day, and the children of the poorer classes 
learn about its origin in the public schools, but these 
people’’—waving her hand toward the great tenements 
lining both sides of the street—‘‘I am afraid they do 
not know much about the day. It is simply an Amer- 
ican holiday which does not interfere with their work 
unless they are employed by Christians. I was just 
now reading about the Thanksgiving services held by 
the Puritans.”’ 

‘«What led you to take up that reading ?”’ 

‘*Our teacher in school told us where we could 
find the story.” The daughter explained that the 
Hebrews have one or two religious feasts that resem- 
ble the one observed by Christians—the Feast of 
Purim in the spring, when the poor are remembered 
with gifts, and the Feast of the Tabernacles in the 
fall, which is a time of special rejoicing and .thanks- 
giving for the harvests of the year. Bowing to the 
mother, the writer thanked her for the information 
given so graciously. 

««And why not?’’ she replied; ‘‘it cost me no 
money.”’ 

In the down-town districts and along the river 
fronts the Protestant churches hold individual or 
union services where the Thanksgiving Proclamation 
is read, and addresses are given on national, munic- 
ipai and Christian blessings. The audiences at these 
services, like the morning audiences on Sunday, are 
composed, for the most part, of young people and 
Sunday-school children, whose mothers on Thanks- 
giving Day, as on Sunday, must choose between the 
dinner and the church. Of course, there are excep- 
tional families where by forethought and intention, 
the services are attended without the family starving; 
but may it not be said in justice to Mrs. Lowly and 
her neighbors, that if Mrs. Lofty had no servants, or 
if the servants which she had were Protestants, and 
decided to go toa Thanksgiving service at eleven 
o'clock, leaving the dinner on her hands, possibly 
the average of the Fifth Avenue audiences would also 
be lowered ? 

It is natural that Thanksgiving Day should be con- 
sidered by thousands of working people as simply a 
holiday and, in their ignorance of the origin of the 
feast, that very many of them look upon this day as 
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they do upon the Saturday half-holiday, as a device 
of their employer to increase his bank account by the 
amount which he would have had to pay them if they 
had been allowed to work that day. With the rent 
due on the following Tuesday, with the necessity of 
providing a Sunday dinner in the middle of the week, 
because their neighbors do, it is doubtful whether 
Mr. Lowly and his friends look upon the national 
holiday with that favor which one would expect from 
those who toil so hard. But if Mr, Lofty should re- 
ceive notice to-morrow from the banks where his 
money 1s deposited and the companies where he holds 
stock, that his capital of several hundred thousand 
dollars would lie idle for twenty-four hours, may it 
not be questioned whether he would be so thankful 
next Thursday, as he will now with the knowledge 
that whether he sleeps or wakes his investments are 
at work for him ? , 

In some of the homes of the working people 
Thanksgiving Day is observed as it is in New Eng- 
land. The rooms, asa rule, are swept and dusted 
and scrubbed early in the week, and a Sunday air pre- 
vails. The stores, for the most part, having closed 
at noon, the hard-worked clerks have an opportunity 
to rest or amuse themselves. 
families who ‘are able 


The members of the 
to do so attend the church 
services and then sit down with their families and 
relatives to the well-laden table. The pies, cran- 
berry sauce, raisins, etc., were prepared on Wednes- 
day, leaving the turkey and vegetables alone to be 
cooked on Thanksgiving Day. After the dinner with 
its nuts, candy, oranges, etc., games are brought out 
which help to while away the afternoon. In the 
evening stories are told, hymns’sung and ‘* good- 
nights’’ said, and the relatives go to their homes 
and the family retire tired, but happy. 

‘«Trish turkey ’’ is enjoyed by some families whose 
purse is not large enough to allow ‘*the bird of the 
day ’’ to grace their table. This is stuffed shoulder 
of pork, and the people who have that dish say that 
it is better than turkey, for ‘‘it is tender enough to 
melt in your mouth, and sometimes the turkey is 
tough.’’ Tho the grapes are sour, they might be 
worse. 

Thanksgiving Day is one of the red-letter days of 
the year in the charitable institutions, where there 
are orphans, half-orphans and those who would be 
far better off if they were orphans. In most of them 
there are elaborate musical programs carried out by 
the children, and addresses more or less elaborate, 
but usually long, to which the little ones sit and lis- 
ten with that perfect attention so foreign to child- 
hood, but so seemingly natural to an institution- 
trained child. But there is a recompense; and the 
little ones, with their thoughts fixed on the tables, 
which seem literally to groan beneath the burden cf 
good things, receive the good advice cheerily, and 
doubtless profit by it. Standing at the tables, every 
child dressed like every other one of the same sex, 
even to the ribbons on the girls’ hair, bows her head 
and sings the grace: 

‘* God is great, and God is good, 
And we thank him for this food. 
From his hand must all be fed; 
Grant us, Lord, our daily bread. Amen.” 
Then comes the supreme hour of the entire year; 
even Christmas takes a second place. 

Insome of the institutions the tide of good-will 
rises so high that it sweeps into line the homeless 
man, which frequently means a man who has deserted 
his family, that he may be rid of the burden, and the 
tramp, who thinks that every man owes him a living 
The 
places where these free dinners are given are all 
known days in advance, and what bothers the home- 


and he will collect it from as many as he can. 


less man most is how to tramp from one place to an- 
other and avoid missing a single dish at either dinner. 
Some of the men take their chances at one place by 
forming in line after every table has been emptied, 
and going in with the next company. If he is not 
too tall or too short, and does not wear a striking 
coat, he may escape detection three or four times. 
While the institution children and the so-called 
homeless men and the church people are enjoying 
Thanksgiving Day, according to their training or 
inclination, Mrs. Lowly’s boys, and those of her 
neighbors, are celebrating in a manner peculiar to 
themselves. With blackened faces, or their faces 
concealed by masks—many of them hideous in the 
extreme— it will be hard for many of the mothers to 
recognize their own offspring except by the garments 
they wear. Judged simply by dress, the female popu- 
lation in Mrs. Lowly’s neighborhood increases several 
thousand every Thanksgiving morning. Much as 
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Young America objects to the apron strings of his 
mother on other days of the year, he is willing on 
this day to take strings, apron and all, and if he can 
get adress or skirt to wear, so much the better, even 
if he has to walk on stilts or carry the train over his 
arm. 

It is as difficult toexplain this fondness for wom- 
en's attire by the boys in the tenement districts 
on Thanksgiving Day as it is to understand why the 
daughters of Mrs. Lofty and her Murray Hill neigh- 
bors choose a bicycling costume which resembles so 
much the one worn by their brothers. The boys go 
from store to store begging, and the more grotesquely 
they are dressed—and some of them look quite fierce 
in their war paint with silver-papered tomahawks and 
dangerous looking pasteboard knives—the more read- 
ily their appeals are amswered and the shopkeepers 
send them off with apples, nuts, candy, bologna, 
rolls, cakes, or pennies with which to buy what they 
desire. It is a question how far the police should 
allow this kindergarten lesson in getting something 
for nothing. 

The young men and men older in life keep up the 
‘‘ragamuffin’’ character, modifying it according to 
their desires or training. Some of them dress like 
Indians, others resemble clowns, and even Brother 
Jonathan or ‘‘ Uncle Sam,’’ as he is known in Mrs. 
Lowly’s street, rides in state accompanied by fifty or 
a hundred of his fellow-citizens also riding in carriages 
hired for the day. It is sad to add that many of the 
men go home at night helplessly drunk, and their 
wives and children are thanktul that holidays are not 
more frequent. Some of the women and children, 
whocannot afford to go to the theaters or do not wish 
to patronize such places of amusement, visit the parks 
or go to the cemeteries. Nota few girls spend the 
afternoon in sewing for themselves, as they work 
through the week and have very little time for mend- 
ing. A good many of the young people use Thanks- 
giving Day, morning and afternoon, to rest up from 
the dissipation or pleasure of the previous evening, for 
Thanksgiving eve is a popular time for parties, balls 
and social gatherings. 

‘‘Here is our Thanksgiving barrel from the coun- 
try,’ said the mother of a boy who had been sent to 
the country through the Tribune Fresh Air Fund 
every summer for several years. The country family 
had kept track of the boy and every year had sent a 
barrel filled with potatoes, onions, apples, nuts, home- 
made bread, cookies, cranberries and a large turkey. 
The turkey had been fattened especially for ‘‘our lit- 
tle brother who lives in one of the miserable New York 
tenements.” How glad he is to see the things from 
his ‘‘ country home,”’ as he calls the farmhouse where 
he spends those happy two wecks in the summer. 
Yes, the city family is glad tosee that barrel, and the 
children long for Thanksgiving Day to come that 
they may enjoy both. Were it not for one barrel in 
mind at this time, one of Mrs. Lowly’s neighbors 
would have little cause to give thanks. The father is 
dying with consumption, the married daughter with a 
little child living in the rear rooms on the same floor, 
is also fading away with the same disease. Without 
the usual income and with the expense greatly in- 
creased for medical attendance and medicine and for 
little dainty food for the sick ones it is easy to see 
why this isso. Every such barrel, sent where it will 
do such aservice, is more powerfnl than a barrel full 
of sermous would be upon the text ‘‘ Blessed is he 
that considereth the poor.’”’ 

New York City. 


What Germany Can Do in Exhibitions. 
BY THE COUNTESS VON KROCKOW, 


ENGLAND showed first what it could do in the way 
of great international fairs; then France, then Aus- 
tria, then the United States; Belgium, too, altho a 
minor State as countries are counted, plucked up the 
courage and the money to inaugurate a show on a 
very grand scale; and even Hungary attempted the 
big task. So it was begun to be felt by Germans that 
really the new Rezch should show what ¢¢ could do. 
And ignoring the weak and insincere excuse of an 
apologizing press, which declared world’s fairs to be 
a bore, a party of patriots endeavored to begin incit- 
ing a popular sentiment in favor of commemorating 
the quarter-century anniversary of the establishment 
of the Empire by undertaking what has come to be a 
standard form for great celebration, the creation of a 
monumental exposition of the earth’s industries and 
arts. 

But from the very first the idea met with a small 
amount of popular enthusiasm. A committee was 
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formed in Berlin, and a subscription list was started. 
Excepting the paragraphs that were copied from the 
printed slips of the Committee’s press bureau, how- 
ever, there was little written about it in the city 
newspapers of the country, and almost nothing by 
provincial papers. Evidently public opinion was not 
inflammable to this tinder; and I wish I knew wheth- 
er the cause was to be found in the want in Germanv 
of local boards of trade,analogous to the local Aréeg- 
er Vereins, or military leagues, which offered such 
prompt and apt hatching-beds for the idea of the 
military celebrations that were started at the same 
time in memory of the same anniversary and which 
proved so successful, or from other circumstances. 

Whatever the reasons may have been, Germans 
showed themselves incapable of national enthusiasm 
for an industrial fair. One after another of the sev- 
eral State representatives expressed the disinclination 
of their citizens to take part in an international fair, 
and the Berlin Committee were forced to lower their 
expectations to a mere national fair. But even for a 
German fair, even for a Prussian fair, there was abso- 
lutely no ardor to be inflamed. By degrees, there- 
fore, the patriotism of the committee itself relaxed. 
The enterprise lost its sentimental aspect and came to 
be regarded as a local business advertisement. And 
this was as wise a thing as could have happened. 
For was it by chance, or was it from malice pre- 
pense? one by one of the several kingdoms that com- 
pose the new Empire, announced the coming off of 
their separate, independent State fairs for 1896, the 
Bavarians beginning work on a Landes Ausstellung in 
Nuremburg; the Saxons a Handicrafts Fair, in Dres- 
den; the Wiirtembergers a Textile and Electric Fair in 
Stuttgart, and so on. As a matter of fact, Germany 
has never had so many exhibitions going forward as in 
the very year it could not get up one grand one, and 
the thing is curious enough. Or let me rather say it 
would be, if one did not look critically at these multi- 
tudinous enterprises. Then, to be sure, the seeming 
mystery may appear quite simple enough. For altho 
the enemies of united Germany have pronounced 
the failure of the patriotic scheme for one great 
World's Fair attributable alone to the jealousy of the 
minor States among themselves and against the Prus- 
sians; and altho there have been too many signs of 
such a jealous feeling to assert that there is nothing 
in the report, yet for one, I remember that very early 
in discussing the theme of a World’s Fair, the Bundes- 
rath expressed its doubt of the possibility of ‘‘such a 
Fair being financially successful.” And if it were not 
successful who was to pay the cost? It was all very 
well for such rich countries as England,. France and 
America to enter into a tremendous speculation. But 
Austria was lamed for a considerable time by the fiasco 
of its World’s Fair. And the question arose, was 
Prussia ready and willing to be? The brunt of the 
cost would fall naturally on this State, partly because, 
as the Fair would be held in Berlin, it was this city 
which would reap the advantage of the increased influx 
of strangers, and because Prussia is the largest State 
inthe Empire, with the largest quota to pay. In 
view of the political enmity of neighboring States for 
Prussia, however, this influx of foreigners would have 
to be calculated even at a lower figure than that to Vi- 
enna, in 1873. All things considered, therefore, the 
Bundesrath declared it to be its opinion that there 
is no money in a World’s Fair held in Germany 
in the present era. But that, however, was 
not saying there is no money in aay kind of 
fair. Quite to the contrary, the capitalists of cities 
know that there is. For has not the local Berlin 
syndicate, which manages the Permanent Fair 
Grounds near Moabit proved that good dividends may 
be won by establishing ever so minute a kernel of a 
fair, provided only that it be set amid a colossal en- 
vironment of places of amusement? Of course my 
impressions may be wrong. But certairily, when 
compared with what I remembér to have seen in 
Vienna, Philadelphia and Paris, it seems that the 
notion of amonumental fair for glory having been 
relinquished, the scheme of making fairs for money 
was taken up. Forto speak generally and criticise as 
a whole, the German exhibitions of this memorial year 
have been less remarkable as successful exhibits than 
as attractive pleasure grounds. ‘‘ Little instruction, 
but much beer!’’ might have served for the motto 
over the gates of them all. 

The biggest fair was that in Berlin. Its site in 
Treptow Park, in an eastern suburb of the city, lies 
out of the way of the tourist’s usual track, in 
the factory and workingmen’s quarter. Still, hard- 
ly any disadvantage to the frequenting of the place 
arose from the situation, for the means of transport 
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were excellent. The elevated railway trains besides 
carried visitors to the spot without exposing too 
much of the sordid character of the neighborhood. 
By water the approach was even almost delightful. 
Hardly anything of its kind could well be more en- 
tertaining than the revelation which it afforded on 
five days of the flat-land scenery of the Spree. There 
is mingled in it the odd notes of old-time and modern 
traffic, and the picture of red-tiled, small, old-fash- 
ioned houses, crowded almost out of existence on 
both shores by new, stupendous structures. 

A model of an immense ocean steamship of natural 
size that lay anchored at the Fair landing decoyed 
the fancy intd believing the river deep, as it happens 
at this point to be also wide. And altogether, in fact, 
a good deal of water is characteristic of one’s recol- 
lections of the Berlin Fair grounds. The river was 
connected by a winding canal with the great fish pond 
of the Park, and this latter was made to join with the 
temporary basin in the heart of the Fair grounds, the 
banks of the three bodies of water being, at the same 
time, the sites of the main official buildings of the 
exhibition. 

On the river or near it were the Fisheries House 
and the Chemistry and Technical Building; the latter 
a hall, the first-named a low pile, constructed of 
wood, with a green-colored, low roof and picturesque 
towerlet. 

Further inland there lay upon the banks of the 
Fish Pond a couple of extensive settlements. The 
first one was a copy of Berlin as it looked two hun- 
dred years ago; but hardly, it is to be hoped, as it 
lived. For the ancient donjon towers, baileys and 
streets of gabled and turreted shops and homes were 
given up to drink, and that drink was beer. Not 
even in the cloisters was an exception made, as there 
might have been easily, in favor of Chartreuse or Ben- 
edictine. Opposite Old Berlin the Wendish Village 
was to be seen, and this, too, contained more casks 
than cows. 

A Wendish girl rowed us from the Teniers-like 
scenes of the village to the New Basin; an extensive 
parallelogram, used in ordinary times as a children’s 
playground. Here is the heart of the Fair, for here, 
at one end, is the Main Building. But first we come 
again upon a huge structure devoted to the wants of 
the inner man, the so-called Grand Restaurant. Yet, 
whereas, for once the true use made of the building 
is avowed frankly in its name, its aspect was again 
deceiving. For what has a massive, colossal water 
tower, in the style of a defensive military bulwark, 
which was the chief feature of the restaurant, to do 
with an eating house? The frowning, dark mass 
was picturesque at night, when illuminated boats 
darted to and fro under its archway; and it was pic- 
turesque by day. I have quite a pet weakness for 
towers anyhow and everywhere. Still, as a critic, 1 
feel obliged to point to the fact that a building can- 
not be called a pattern which heaved such a tradition- 
al, military mass from the midst of a lot of frivo- 
lous dining rooms. 

Infinitely more commendable was the Main Build- 
ing. There it stood at the extreme further end of 
the Basin, deep in the foliage of the trees. One saw 
only the fagade, and wise indeed was the design that 
arranged it thus. The difficulties and expense of 
completing all sides of an enormous exhibition build- 
ing are much too great to be taken in hand where 
they can be just as well avoided. And ina case like 
the Berlin Exposition, in which, according to con- 
tract, the park might not suffer damage by the hew- 
ing down of trees, the best was done that could be 
done when the largest open space available was used 
as a foreground tor a single grandiose facade. Ap- 
proaches count; they count, indeed, preponderating- 
ly; and the really grand air that the Main Berlin Ex- 
hibition Hall wore was due for a great part to the 
splendid breadth and depth of the watery court in 
front of it. The Basin is lined by four rows of fine 
plane trees on both sides, and afforded horizontal 
lines to contrast with the domes of the Main Build- 
ing. I say domes, altho the fore one was insignifi- 
cant. The general outline of the building was made 
up of an immense central dome flanked by two tow- 
ers. The towers were further flanked by arched 
halls that extended into long wings, and these wings 
curved a little in the shape of a semicircle, somewhat 
after the style of the Trocadero, in Paris. 

Within, after passing through the plain vestibule, 
and rich, dome-covered grand entrance hall, one 
found one’s self standing at the head of a central broad 
passage, from which side galleries branched off to the 
right and left, like ribs from a central spine. 

And here at last were the exhibits: The productions 
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of trade and art for which fairs were originally insti- 
tuted. Now what shall I say about them. I have 
just sketched the arrangement of the fair grounds 
proper, and I have been glad to hint that, considering 
the nature of the space afforded, nothing could have 
been planned better. The designers were Herr Karl 
Hoffacker, who arranged the German Department in 
the World’s Fair at Chicago, and the architect, Herr 
Bruno Schmitz. Fortunately I do not know who was 
responsible for the arrangement of the objects exhib- 
ited. Whoever it was, let wo be cried upon him. He 
is a pedant of the worst sort, a dry-as-dust, the incar- 
nation of the bureaucratic, scientific spirit of learned 
Germany, a labeler, a man in his place in a chamber 
of documents or of specimens, but a spoiler elsewhere. 


For he lacks taste; nor has he even gumption. His 
is the habit only of docketing. 
The sense of choice is not developed in him. His 


ideal is a wall cupboard or a table case, a pile of ma- 
terial and sufficient pins. The material then arranges 
itself under his fingers in straight rows. No object 
is rejected; none placed forward; none in the back- 
ground. He relies on numbers, on rigidity, on or- 
derliness for producing an impression, precisely as 
do his betters, the military. Only all the absurdity 
of this pedantic indifference to individual worth in 
showing forth objects comes to light when it is, for 
instance, penny picture frames which are thus mus- 
tered; and next to the cupboard with its lines of pic- 
ture frames, come more cupboards with lines of coffin 
plates; and further cupboards with lines of wire 
nets; and still further cupboards with tin crosses, and 
so forth and so forth. The uniforms that incase 
soldiers are gay in color; so are some specimens, at 
least, of every species of insect. And this very vari- 
ation in hue relieves the monotony of line in the 
usual collections of natural history. 

But to put manufactured goods of the same kind 
that vary in nothing save a nickel’s worth more or 
less of size, into cases and cupboards, side by side, is 
simply to kill by dulness. 

No; never have I laid eyes on anything so far from 
the mark and aim as the arrangement of the Berlin 
and Dresden exhibits. The array of shop windows 
onthe Linden, or the Prager Strasse, were preferable 
any day to the galleries of the Exhibition. In the 
windows there was always an attempt to produce an 
artistic impression, and often, with success. In the 
Exhibition corridors, all was unspeakably stiff, arid 
and ugly. The one exception was the entrance hall 
and the spaces to the right and left of it, in the Ber- 
lin Main Building. The hall was attractive, and the 
exhibits of the furniture of the Emperor, and of the 
Royal Porcelain Factory, which occupied the spaces 
near it, were something more than collections, they 
were likewise selections. 

Besides the buildings already mentioned there 
were a great number of other points of attraction in 
Berlin; among others, a Colonial Department of in- 
terest, and the best copy yet constructed anywhere 
of Cairo streets. 

In Dresden, where the fair grounds are new and 
tawdry, but meant to be permanent, the success of 
the season proved again not to be the exhibits at all, 
but a beer locality. This was called the Old Town, 
and consisted of a very charming copy ofa medieval 
city, on an extensive scale. Here old-time fétes were 
celebrated in costume, ancient processions were 
marched to the sound of obsolete ditties, and old 
dramas were played in the open air to gaping multi- 
tudes. A reallove was formed for it by the people, 
who visited it night after night, the summer through, 
and its plaster walls are being torn down by the 
magistracy amid the regret of the population. 
The Berlin Exhibition was a financial failure, but 
the Old Town of the Dresden show brought in 


several hundred thousand marks of profit. 
Drespen, GERMANY. 





Jerusalem. 


BY MADAME HYACINTHE LOYSON. 


THROUGH perils of the deep, of fire and cholera, 
since my last Jetter from North Africa; across moun- 
tain, plain and sea; from beneath the deep firmament 
of Upper Egypt among the near-hung stars; from 
long amber weeks on the mystic Nile, to now, up 
through the Holy Hills of Palestine, I come to the 
summit of our life’s pilgrimage—even unto Jerusalem! 

It has been the low monotone refrain of all my 
soul’s constant invocation through life—/erusalem! 
Jerusalem! 

And now we walk her streets; we have circum- 
scribed her threefold walls; we have kept slow pace 
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with the Divine Sufferer all along the Via Dolorosa; 
we have meditated the ancient Scriptures beneath the 
cypress trees which grow in the midst of Solomon’s 
Temple; we have prayed in the great mosque of 
Omer, our face on the rock where Abraham went up 
to sacrifice his only son (the mysterious presage of the 
Diviner One!); we have bathed our brow in the pool 
of Bethesda, asking God to heal, as was done of old; 
we have wept with the Jews in their Wailing Place; 

we have mounted the Calvary, alone, carrying our 

cross; we have knelt and prayed in the Holy Sepul- 

cher—weeping because He was not there; and we have 

eaten the Holy Paschal Bread at the hands of the ven- 

erable Armenian Patriarch; and, with it all, happier 

and sadder than we can ever tell. 

And now, to-day, we stand on Zion’s Hill, and 
from the Tower of David look out upon the holy, 
wicked city, with the great sacred drama at our feet 
—Gethsemane, the Valley of Jehoshaphat, the Mount 
of Olives, and beyond over the hills of Judea to 
where the Jordan flows into the Dead Sea at the foot 
of the mountains of Moab, and which, as the day de- 
clines, reflect their marvelous opaline colors. Long 
we stand and gaze and think and pray; and now from 
the adjacent minaret wails out the supplicating muez- 
zin’s call to prayer; and anon a bugle-blast from the 
Moslem sentinel on the drawbridge of the citadel be- 
neath us; and we slowly turn our eyes, which almost 
refuse to move in their sockets, so paralyzed is all our 
being at the moral and religious outlook from the 
center of Christianity to-day, up toward the north, up 
beyond where Mizpeh stands there against the sky, 
up beyond Nazareth, beyond Syria, on beyond—be- 
yond—to the shores of the Black Sea, which, as 
the sun goes down, is tinged with red. — His 
disciples, who come up hither from near and far, 
from lands undreamed of when He was here, are 
filled with the saddest, the sorrowfulest sentiments 
that can stir the Christian soul; for nowhere else, no- 
where on the face of this beautiful, sin-cursed earth 
have Heaven and Hell dwelt so close and in permanence 
together as here where He was slain that peace and 
happiness might dwell in the hearts of his followers 
and throughout the earth.—And there they are still 
crowded into their ‘‘quarters,’’ tho they outnumber 
the other inhabitants of Jerusalem; the Jews who 
crucified Him once, ‘‘not knowing what they did,” 
while we crucify Him daily, knowing well what we 
do. And can we, with all our knowledge of truth, 
hope for forgiveness while we still refuse it thus in 
spite of the loving command ofthe perfect One of this 
race, our Savior and ¢hezr Savior ? 

Christians of all races and tongues, and represen- 
tatives from all Christian nations and Governments, 
come here to live in perpetual wrangling and quarrel 
over an empty tomb—forgetting the risen Lord; dele- 
gates of every broken branch of his Church come de- 
claring that their branch is the true trunk of the life- 
giving vine which he planted, etc.; with dispute and 
hatred claim pre-emption of the hard empty letter, ofa 
bit of carpet or a gilded lamp; not witting that the 
Spirit is flown ! Alas, the lust of pride domination, and 
gold, dwellin perpetual dissension within these sacred 
gates! And there, within the Holy Sepulcher stands 
the Mosiem believer, the Turkish soldier who reveres 
Jesus more than some who bear his’Christian name, 
and with loaded gun and bayonet fixed, keeps us in 
order and in respectful demeanor while in the Holy 
place, and, as has often been the necessity, keeps us 
from killing each other. During Holy Week there 
were a thousand Turkish soldiers within the church 
of the Holy Sepulcher, and I saw one whole company 
carrying, for reserve, four guns each. With what 
burning shame we are forced by conscience to record 
these facts! And my emotion, contrition, admira- 
tion and shame may be—no, they cannot be im- 
agined—when, on Easter Day, after our great Chris- 
tian festival was ended, and as I lingered within the 
holy precincts enveloped by the swathing shadows of 
the closing day, loth to leave the spot of all others, 
to which the Christian clings, and when, the last of 
all the pilgrims, I passed out through the small iron 
door—for the great doors were already closed—I saw 
the great key of the Holy Sepulcher carried away by 
a child, a little Moslem girl four years old, who 
hugged it tenderly to her proud little heart with her 
right hand, while her left clung to that of her vener- 
able Arab grandsire, who was the hereditary ‘‘ door- 
keeper in the house of our Lord.”’ 

All honor to the Moslem who keeps the Holy tomb 
of Jesus; all shame to us Christians who have lost 
the key and thrown away our heritage! 

But even here in Jerusalem there is something bet- 
ter than this dark side and bitter cup; there is some- 
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thingjhigher, and tho heart-sick, soul-sick, we lift 
our eyes upward in relief from this long nether gaze, 
up where the great overbending world of cerulean 
blue holds and lifts up within its rampart of stars— 
the other, the New Jerusalem—wherein there is no 
sorrow, nor war, nor sickness, nor sin, but where the 

Prince of Peace is drawing all men up to him in the 

glorious victory of loving! 

But now ’tis midnight in Jerusalem—’tis midnight 
in the world; and alas! the light of the stars is not 
sufficient to light up its blackness—nor the moon, 
not even the sun can dispel its darkness; it must needs 
be, ever and anon, lighted up with the lurid light of 
burning homes, and towns, and cities! 

Now, what should be done? Shall we not first bury 
the dead, and hide from our sight those ghastly faces, 
those mutilated forms? And when the gun and cut- 
lass are at rest, and the smoke of the burning homes 
and towns is swept away, then we can see what 
should bedone. No! If needs be, let the dead bury 
the dead. We must stop the massacre! Of course it 
is rebellion and revolution (and we Americans know 
what those mean) and on the part of Kurds and Turks 
as well as Christians; but when a man is drowning it 
is not the moment to ask how he got into the water, 
but to help him out. There is atime for discussing 
cause and effect—now we are dealing with effect. 
Stop the massacre! Stop all provocation to blood- 
shed, and continue to send help for the sufferers and 
bread for the starving; but neither sympathy nor 
money nor bread will stop this horrible butchery. Di- 
plomacy alone can doit! And on the surface of things 
not a nation—not a single Christian nation is mov- 
ing to this end; not even England, our England (for 
‘blood is thickerthan water’’), Where is your faith, 
grand old England? Where is your heart ? 

Ah, never mind about ‘‘the road to India.’’ God 
will keep that and all other righteous ways free for 
you if you follow him. And be less punctilious about 
the ‘‘ balance of power.’’ He who holds the scales of 
divine justice will weigh you, never fear! 

And now, being in Jerusalem, I will speak in para- 
ble. When a sick man is very sick it is best to con- 
sult and call inthe doctors, and if his fever is high 
and he becomes violent and mad, he should still have 
all kindly care; but the doctors and neighbors must 
think of the danger for others—for the wife and chil- 
dren and for the neighbors who watch. And if the 
doctors fail to do their duty, what then? Call in the 
police! All righteous power is of God. 


Poor Armenia! Poor Turkey! Poor mute lookers- 
on! : 


And if we would avert a general war—Asiatic, Eu- 
ropean and African—there is no time to be lost. 

The night is waning, and asI stand at my casement 
watching the stars go down behind the ruined ram- 
parts of Jerusalem, there in the east, over the Dead 
Sea, breaks the coming dawn. The Jordan will soon 
be lighted up, and finally the sun, the sun of righte- 
ousness, will rise with healing in his wings. 

And now from the minaret over against us, the 
mysterious ¢vemo/o of the muezzin cries out, as froma 
far desert, over the sleeping city and out beyond the 
darkling walls of Jerusalem, growing fuller and deeper 
and still tender and supplicating: ‘‘O God, just and 
merciful, hear the prayer of thy children who have 
need of thee!” and a clear, ‘‘small, melodio.is voice” 
echoes back from the hills of Moab that look down 
into the Jordan, ‘‘and He sleepeth not!” 


JERUSALEM. 





Paintings at Pittsburg. 
II. 
BY SOPHIA ANTOINETTE WALKER. 


To return to the idealists, this time to the Pre- 
Raphaelites, ‘‘ The Merciful Knight,’’ by Burne-Jones, 
tells the tale ‘‘of a Knight who forgave his enemy when 
he might have destroyed him; and how the image of 
Christ kissed him in token that his acts had pleased 
God.’’ The mailed knight with tried and sorrowful 
face kneels upon the raised platform of a wayside cross, 
and the Christ, his feet still nailed to the cross, bends 
his bronze Byzartine form, and puts his arms about the 
knight. It is stiff, archaic and very enchaining to the 
attention and memory. ‘‘ The Meeting of Esau and 
Jacob,’’ by Mr. G. F. Watts, is almost a brown mono- 
chrome from the two shadowed meeting figures which 
nearly fill the canvas; between them one catches 
glimpses of the landscape and attendants. This noble 
subject fits his genius rather than the ‘‘ Red Riding 
Hood” which reminds of Millais. 

Mr. Horatio Walker, who does such admirable 
work, has contributed a ‘‘ Prodigal Son,’ which ought 
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to be good if one could see it for the glass and low tone. 
The reaction toward low toned pictures is marked in this 
exhibition. Mr. Ben Foster’s landscape also belongs 
tothe invisible. Mr. Ernst Zimmermann, of Munich, 
sends a ‘‘ Halt During the Flight into Egypt,’’ which 
stands well among modern Holy Families, and his ‘* Old 
Woman and Child,” is strong figure painting. Mr. Shir- 
law’s ‘‘ Melody,” toned to astringent yellow, is charac- 
istic of this able master. Mr. Robert Reid’s ‘‘ Moon- 
rise,"’ a full-length nude figure with rather useless look- 
ing moth wings somewhere between rising and falling, 
is quite agreeable in its lavender, mist-laden tone. 

One of the pictures of great power, if not of agreea- 
ble subject, is by M. Aimé Morot, son-in-law of M. Gé- 
réme. A victorious bull, ‘‘ Zoro Colante,’’ covered with 
gore, stands triumphant in the arena, a white horse 
which he has tossed in the air lying with broken back 
across his own, while two torreadors carry away a dy- 
ing man. The beauty and ability shown in this canvas 
almost suffice to make one forget the gruesome subject; 
we are told that it belongs to Mme. Morot and comes 
from her salon! M. Degas’s brilliant study of race horses; 
Mr. Pirie’s ‘‘ Anticipation,’’ a study of dogs under the 
sniffing excitement of the hot dinner-pot; a fine painting 
of sheep with landscape, by Mr. A. Bryan Wall, of Pitts- 
burg; ‘‘On the Uplands,” a study of cattle by Mr. Mc- 
Ilhenney, and ‘‘ Thirst,”’ a study of tigers, by Mr. Swan, 
of London, are among the more notable pictures of ani- 
mals. 

There are few historical subjects; ‘‘ Tibulus in De- 
los,’’ by Mr. Alma-Tadema—not one of his greatest 
works; M. Géréme’s graceful story of a Greek maiden 
adding color to small figurines which are being sold 
without her booth inthe sunlight; two boy ‘‘ Hostages,” 
shut up like princes in the tower, by M. Laurens, the 
great painter of tragedy, and ‘‘ The Ambuscade,”’ by 
M. de Neuville. 

There are a number of modern stories told in a 
painter's way; perhaps the greatest of all is ‘‘ The 
Wreck,’”’ by Mr. Winslow Homer. We get only a 
glimpse of the spray and foam of the sea, for the gray 
sky and sand dunes fill the picture. On the horizon 
dune they have rigged a tripod for the life line, in a 
nearer hollow a long line of men are tugging the life- 
boat through the sands, while a man in a dreadnaught 
stands and shouts something out of the picture, which 
no one can hear, you know, for the boom of the surf. 
It is almost too well painted, and one begs for a little 
looseness of handling, at least in the foreground figure. 

Mr. Francis D. Millet’s ‘‘ How the Gossip Grew,” a 
gracefully detailed colonial interior of two figures, Mr. 
Henry Mosler’s ‘‘Ghost Story” (in Brittany), Mr. 
McEwan’s ‘‘Ghost Story’”’ (in Holland), two Italians 
selling plaster casts by a Parisian quay, by Herr von 
Stettin, Mr. Luke Filde’s charming ‘‘ Sketch for the 
Widower,” ‘‘ The Singing School”’ and ‘‘ The Cigarette 
Makers”’ by Mr. Gay, M. Lhermitte’s ‘‘Cap Making at 
Ghent,”’ with wonderful character study in the faces of 
the old Sisters—these are the principal anecdote-pic- 
tures which recur to mind. Mr. Melchers ‘‘ The Ship 
Builder,”’ ‘‘ The Orange "’ and ‘* Maternity’’ are strong 
examples of fine color and technic by this foreign 
American. 

M. Boldini sets the pace for draperies with women as 
accessories, in his ‘‘ Woman Black,’’ where the 
éravura of the satin can hardly be excelled. In the face 
of the older woman playing ‘‘ A Piano Duet”’ he shows 
better his capacity for character study. Mr. Alexan- 
der, born in Pittsburg, has sent home four of his Japan- 
esque studies of women, using them as usual as ex- 
cuses for fine composition in flat color and line. They 
are in advance of his work last year, and the face of the 
girlin red, playing with her black cat, is sweet and 
refined. 

Those whose depths were stirred by M. Besnard’s 
horses with pink reflections at the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago, will call to mind their emotions when looking at 
his ‘‘ Bathing Place at the Lake of Annecy.’ A high 
hillin the background throws its purple shadow far 
over the lake, over a boat from which three boys are 
diving. They look in the picture like the ghosts of 
flayed, galvanized frogs; but undoubtedly boys do look 
like that while they are diving in the purple shadow of 
a hill, and the picture, as a whole, is superb color. 

‘*The Great Mirror,’’ by Mr. Alex. Harrison, is one 
of his superb efforts, the sea is so great, reflecting the 
sky in miles of distance and in its mirror of shallows 
rimmed with curving waves. It is like the angels of 
the children whose faces do always behold their Father. 
Mr. Dean’s ‘‘ Boston Harbor,’ ‘Mr. E. W. Hamilton’s 
(Glasgow) ‘‘Ebbing Tide,’’ M. Thalow’s (Norway) 
‘* Night on the English Channel,” and Mr. Bruce Crane’s 
‘*Sand Dunes”’ may represent sea and shore. 

‘*Mulleins on the Moor Ground,” by Professor Dill, of 
Munich, ‘‘ Mr. Enneking’s brilliant Autumn Landscape, 
M. Billotte’s ‘‘ Heavy Fog at the Gate of Courcelles,” 
among other contributions, ‘‘ The Village of Grez from 
the River,” by Mr. Gauld (Glasgow), ‘‘ The Brookside,” 
by Mr. Henry (Glasgow), M. Monet’s ‘‘ Ravine of the 
Creuse,’ M. Raffaelli’s ‘‘ Notre Dame,” Mr. Ranger’s 
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beautiful ‘‘ Autumn Landscape,” Mr. Roche’s (Glasgow) 
so like Daubigny; Mr. Stevenson’s (Glasgow) poetic 
landscapes, Mr. Twachtman’s ‘‘ Snow Storm,” Mr. Has- 
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sam’s ‘‘ Spring’’ in the Park, with nursemaid and chil- 
dren; these are some of the principal landscapes. 
Ranking well with them is a view on the Maryland 
shore, by Mr. Whiteman, who is retained in Baltimore 
through his professorship at Johns Hopkins, where 
drawing is obligatory the first year, and at the Charcoal 
Club studios. It is hoped that when the Western Uni- 
versity is moved from Alleghany to Schenley Park, 
some able teacher and painter may be induced totake up 
permanent residence in Pittsburg, doing for its art in- 
terest what Mr. Whiteman is doing in Baltimore. 

Space has been reserved for a ‘‘ Mother and Child,”’ 
upon which Mr. Brush has been working two years, and 
it is understood that other pictures are in reserve for 
the rehanging, to take place when certain pictures are 
withdrawn for the Philadelphia Exhibition. As it 
stands, however, this exhibition fully justifies the ex- 
pectations which it had awakened. 

No one who loves refined and elegant conceptions 
presented in the mellow medium of dry point, should 
fail to see the glimpses of the grace of womankind, the 
work of M. Paul Hellen, on exhibition at the Keppel 
galleries, 20 East 16th Street, New York, until Decem- 
ber 5th. 


New York City. 





Sanitary. 
Neglected Vaccination. 


Ir almost seems like a chapter in some book on Per- 
versity of Mankind to read the recent happenings in 
Gloucester, England, a city of about 40,000 people 
which, during the months of February and March last, 
was visited by an epidemic of smallpox, in which more 
than 1.500 were stricken and 500 died, in consequence 
of the failure to enforce the vaccination laws, through 
the belief on the part of the town authorities that 
vaccination is a dangerous and pernicious proceeding, 
added toanother erroneous tenet held by the uneducated 
mothers of the town, who believe it to be a wise pro- 
ceeding to allow children to ‘‘ catch”’ the various‘‘ dis- 
eases of childhood ’’—measles, mumps, etc.—so as ‘‘to 
have them over with while the children are small.” 
The epidemic alluded to began in the illness of a child 
who was thought to have the measles; all the mothers 
of the neighborhood sent their children to partake in 
the salutary ‘‘catching.’”’ The child died, and its body 
was taken to a chapel for the funeral, at which a multi- 
tude of relatives and neighbors were present. The 
disease proved to have been smallpox; and as the 
people were mostly unprotected by vaccination, in two 
weeks’ time there were many cases scattered in different 
localities throughout the town, and the death-rate 
shows how virulent a type of the disease had appeared. 
It is a little remarkable that this outbreak occurred in 
the very county where Jenner made his acute observa- 
tions and decisive experiments; and it is an interesting 
coincidence that it should have happened in the centen- 
nial year of the great medical discovery of the last cen- 
tury, as it was in May, 1796, that the announcement 
was made in London of the successful outcome of exper- 
iments that had been making through twenty-five years. 
It was looked upon as a great boon, and extraordinary 
efforts were made to diffuse the practice; many persons, 
especially the clergymen, learning the proper method— 
a point of great importance—and vaccinating the poor 
among their people gratis. At that time no method 
had been found for procuring the virus, save the arm-to- 
arm, and through this practice originated the prejudice 
which it seems impossible to kill. Bacteriology, as 
now understood, fully explains how the virus of other 
diseases than smallpox can be conveyed from arm-to- 
arm. Some such cases happening, a great outcry was 
raised—the ‘‘ off’’ section of mankind who regard it a 
mark of superiority to combat any widespread doctrine, 
seized upon them, and printed pamphlets illustrated by 
frightful caricatures, of the men who were seeking to 
deliver the people from a scourge which killed one in 
seven of all the people born, which caused blindness in 
one-third of the persons who filled the asylums, and so 
disfigured faces that an ‘‘ unpitted”’ person was noted, 
There is a correct method of vaccination, for if the 
wound of insertion penetrates the deep layer of the 
cuticle it causes blood poisoning and other mischiefs; 
and poor mothers, to avoid expense, would insist on 
doing the operation themselves; and when it ended in 
disaster the blame was laid on the process itself, and 
not on the wrong method of inserting the virus. 

Of course it was deplorable that such a drawback 
should exist; and the wits of careful experimenters 
were roused to seek an escape, and, a little more than 
fifty years ago, it was found, through producing the vi- 
rus by inoculating healthy calves and taking the lymph 
from the pustules produced on them, and receiving it on 
germ-free ivory points. It seems that in England the 
‘‘arm-to-arm”’ way has been persisted in, and very 
likely the noisy ‘‘antis’’ have been able to adduce 
instances in support of their exaggerations of the dan- 
gers; and it has even entered into politics, one party 
claiming that compulsory vaccination is an interference 
with the ‘‘liberty of the subject.’’ One private practi- 
tioner says: 
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“I have known a child taken ill of smallpox, and the 
mother has refused to have the other children vaccinated, 
saying, ‘I would rather see them die than expose them to 
such a danger’; and I have seen them die off, one after 
another, till when only one was left the parents would Say, 
‘Try your experiment, Doctor, it’s the only chance.’”’ 

The chief promoter of anti-vaccination sentiment 
was the editor of a local daily, who has for a series of 
years printed the strongest ‘‘ anti” ideas, tho he never, 
as we learn, reached the pitch of opposition of some of 
the clergy of the last century, who denounced the 
practice as ‘‘an inpious interference with the just and 
inscrutable visitations of God.’’ The man found him- 
self in a most miserable position, with death on every 
hand, and finally was brought to submit to what he 
calls ‘‘the disease,’’ making the following reluctant 
statement in his columns: 


“It has been so strongly and influentially urged upon 
me that my attitude and personal example on the vaccina- 
tion question are a hindrance to the welfare of our city, 
the condition of which evokes my deepest sympathy, that 
I feel I am no longer justified in allowing my personal con- 
victions to influence my fellow-citizens against any well- 
recommended measure for the amelioration of our lot. 
Without, therefore, changing my opinions as to vaccina- 
tion, I have so far yielded to earnest solicitations as to sub- 
mit myself to-day to the disease called by that name, with 
the hope of contributing for the public good, whatever it 
may entail upon myself. I make this announcement pub- 
licly because I feel that it is due to my hitherto well-known 
opposition to do so, trusting that my earnest desire to help 
and benefit you inany possible way may be held as sufficient 
excuse for my seeming inconsistency.”’ 

The public vaccinators of England have very mis- 
takenly continued to use human lymph, thereby giving 
undoubtedly more or less ground for the accusations of 
its enemies; and it seems as if nothing short of epidem- 
ics can scourge people up to fighting the invisible 
enemy that just as surely lies in wait to-day as he ever 
did, only a few years agc 40,000 out of 70,000 dying in 
one summer in Ceara, Brazil, and the present sweeping 
off of the multitudes of Spanish soldiers in Cuba show- 
ing how the beneficent practice has been neglected ina 
country that hailed Jenner’s discovery with delight, 
and fitted out ships to diffuse a knowledge of it in all 
their dependent possessions. In order to be sure that 
there should be a supply of fresh lymph on the arrival 
of avessel at a given port, healthy boys were taken 
along and vaccinated at a calculated time, and the king 
sent costly gifts to Jenner in recognition of his great 
service to mankind. 

Germany has strict vaccination laws which are enforced 
most thoroughly in her army. She also holds to the 
opinion that a person vaccinated in childhood needs to 
have the operation repeated after maturity, and the re- 
sult is that about the only cases in the country are in the 
frontier towns where persons come in from non-vacci- 
nating countries and bring the disease. During the 
Franco-Prussian War the French lost 23,400 men from 
smallpox, and the Germans 300; but since 1873 so thor- 
oughly has the law been applied that only two soldiers 
have died of smallpox. 

Jenner’s discovery was welcomed by the Empress of 
Russia, and she ennobled and enriched the English doc- 
tor who inoculated herself and the Grand Duke; and 
the Russian Society for the Preservation of the Public 
Health organized an elaborate commemoration to be 
held on May 14th, 1896, prizes being offered for the 
ablest essays on the methods and results, and an exhi 
bition being made of all objects relating to vaccination, 
to be crowned by a translation of Jenner’s works. 





THE lawmakers of New Zealand seem about to impose 
a difficult task on the captains of arriving ships. The 
captain is to be required to give a list to the health 
officer, making a declaration as to whether any of his 
passengers are suffering from tuberculosis. The pen- 
alty for a false declaration is to be $250, and if, within 
three months of landing, any passenger is found tobe a 
victim of the disease the penalty is to be enforced; also, 
a shipmaster is to be fined $250 if he allows a tuberculous 
patient to occupy the same cabin as another passenger. 
We can easily -perceive why a country now free from 
consumption should like to remain such; but it seems 
rathertoo much to expect ordinary captains to detect 
the signs of a disease that sometimes develops so 
rapidly, that in the long voyage there would be time to 
transform a seemingly vigorous person into a pro- 
nounced invalid. It really seems as if the captains 
would need to pursue a pretty extensive course of med- 
icine beforce becoming competent diagnosticians. The 
rest of the world will watch the legislation in New Zea- 
land with interest; for tho seemingly impracticable, the 
effort marks progress in the knowledge of and a whole- 
some dread of a disease just beginning to be under- 
stood. 


FRANCE will never forget the illustrious labors of 
Pasteur. It is given to few scientific experimenters to 
confer such direct material benefits as he did, in discov- 
ering the cause of the silkworm disease, and applying 
an efficient remedy, the good effects of which he could 
see for himself. He conducted his labors in 1865 in 
Alais, which is at the center of the immense mulberry 
district. Here a statue of Pasteur was unveiled on 
September 26th. 
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Science. 


SoME interesting experiments have been made by Mr. 
Merrifield on the effects of temperature in the chrysalis 
stage on the coloring of butterflies. The chrysalids 
were exposed to the different temperatures, in nearly 
allcases, within a day or two, and often withina few 
hours, after pupation. Chrysalids of the summer emer- 
gence of Pieris nafi, iced (i. ¢., at 33° Fahr.) for from 
three tofour months, and then subjected to the tem- 
perature of spring, at which they emerged in five or 
six weeks, showed most, but not all of the characteris- 
tic features of the spring emergence; those plunged at 
once from the artificial winter into the temperature of 
avery hot summer emerged in six days, and were in- 
termediate in most of their features. Chrysalids of 
Vanessa atalanta were subjected to temperatures ranging 
from go° to 45°, the different lots showing great alter- 
ations in markings and colors as the result of such 
changes inthe temperature. Chrysalids of the summer 
emergence of the little copper butterfly (Chrysophanus 
phlzas) were also exposed to temperatures ranging 
from 80° to go°, emerging in six days, and down to 45°, 
emerging in abouteight weeks. Inthoseat the highest 
temperature the coppery color was dusky, the spots 
large and not sharply defined; as the temperature was 
lowered, the copper color became brighter, the black 
more intense, and the spots smaller and more sharply 
defined, and the copper bands on the hind wings much 
broader. He concludes that the dusky coloring of C. 
phlezas in Southern Europe, and the varying color of 
the American C. hypophieas, according to the season of 
itsemergence, as described by Mr. Scudder, were in a 
large measure due to the temperature to which the in- 
dividual chrysalids were subjected. Mr. Poulton sug- 
gested that the experiments appeared to show that the 
temperature operated at the pupal stage in which the 
pigment of the perfect insect was being formed, and 
the stronger coloring seemed to be the effect of retard- 
ation in the formation of this pigment. Mr. Merrifield 
added that the stage in which he found temperature 
most operative was the one just preceding the ap- 
pearance of the coloring of the perfect insect in the 
chrysalis. He thought cold was the agent in producing 
the variations. 





....Prof. O. C. Marsh has lately been examining the 
clays from New Jersey across Staten, Long and Block 
Islands to Martha’s Vineyard, and thinks a Jurassic de- 
posit may be present upon all of them, underlying Ter- 
tiary and glacial beds. This formation has been seen 
to be better developed to the south, as in Delaware, 
Maryland, Virginia and the Carolinas to Alabama, be- 
ing known as the Potomac, in the reports of the United 
States Geological Survey, andasthe Zuscaloosa clays by 
earlier authors in Alabama. In Maryland many re- 
mains of Dinosaurs, comparable to those found in the 
Wealden, of England, have been gathered, as well as in 
New Jersey. The presence of Cretacean bones in the 
Martha’s Vineyard deposits is regarded as decisive 
proof of Tertiary age; yet it is presumed that some of 
the supposed whales’ vertebre might prove to be rep- 
tilian. An inspection of the Sag Head cliffs led Profess- 
or Marsh to believe them to be of Jurassic age, over- 
laid by the Miocene. The undermining of the cliffs by 
the waves caused the upper beds to slide down over the 
older clays, and thus to be confounded with them. 
Much attention is paid in the two papers in the last 
numbers of the American Journal of Science to the struc- 
ure of Block Island. The clays were of fresh-water ori- 
gin, and constitute the bulk of the island, and are ex- 
posed at the Mohegan Bluffs for a thickness of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet. Fossils are altogether wanting at 
Block Island. The plants of the Potomac series have 
been referred to the Cretacean by L. F.Ward. Profess- 
or Hollick, of Columbia College, criticises Professor 
Marsh's views, particularly as respects Long Island, in 
a late issue of Science. 


....Professor Olszewski having received from Pro- 
fessor Ramsay a small supply of helium, the new gas 
found while carrying on the researches on argon, has 
found it impossible to liquefy it with any apparatus yet 
used. It is more permanent even than hydrogen. Ols- 
zewski believes that his experimental results show that 
helium is a gas with a one-atom constitution, and that 
this explains, as in the case of argon, the difficulty of 
liquefaction. He suggests that a helium thermometer be 
used for researches in extremely low temperatures, as 
the hydrogen thermometer cannot be used beyond —194 


degrees. The boiling point of hydrogen is —234.5 de- 
grees. 


....A gigantic cuttlefish, new to science, was taken 
by the Prince of Monaco near the Azores, from the 
stomach ofasperm whale. Two specimens were found, 
each about two meters in length. The stomach of the 
whale also contained another cuttle the skin of which 
inclosed photogenic or luminous bodies. Mingled with 


the partly digested cuttles were teeth and pens of other 
individuals. 


-...-Mr. W. H. Dall, returning from his examination 
of the coal fields of Alaska, has brought back with him 
to Washington pieces of fat of a mammoth preserved 
in ice, this being the first discovery of a mammoth in 
the flesh on the American continent. 
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Music. 
Affairs of a Week. 


BY E. IRENAUS STEVENSON. 


THE operatic season of 1896-’97, at the Metropolitan 
Opera House, began its course last week with much 
social brilliancy and dignity—and with five perform- 
ances. The aspect of the week hardly justifies trans- 
posing the phrase; but it is not written without expec- 
tations of much in the months to come that will make us 
content with Mr. Grau’s undivided management of the 
most costly operatic enterprise inthe field. The company 
forthe present season is substantially that of last year, 
andofseveralearlier terms. Itischiefly in view of that 
fact that we have not before nowset forth its personnel. 
There are a few modifications of note. Mme. Nordica 
is not of the company. Mme Emma Eames comes back 
to her owncountry after an absence ofa year and a half. 
Mme. Felia Litvinne, aforetime called ‘‘ Litvinoff,”” and 
a singer here under the Mapleson dispensation, is 
tobe heard again, and a newcomerisa Miss Belina. Mr. 
Jean Lassalle, who temporarily retired from the French 
stage, and even turned himself into a successful manu- 
facturer of—cement, was it?—also returns, taking the 
place of Mr. Maurel. The Messrs. Jules Gogny, Thomas 
Salignac, Hubbenet, Bars and David Bispham are ad- 
ditions of greater or less efficiency. Mr. Mancinelli 
will once more divide the direction with Mr. Seidl, 
Mr. Bevignani and Mr. Saar. Aside from these changes 
from say, last year, we have the following artistic 
principals—Mmes. Melba, Calvé, } Mantelli, Engle, 
Traubmann, Bauermeister, Olitzaka; Messrs. Jean de 
Reszke, Eduard de Reszke, Lassalle, Plangon, Ancona, 
Campanari, Cremonini, d’Aubigne, Castelmary, Ari- 
mondi, Viviani and de Vries; and in a supplement offer- 
ing no deviation from the bills of 1895-’96, the Messrs. 
Vaschetti, Cernusco, Vanni, Corsi and Ceppi. And so 
have matters begun. The opening representation 
‘*Faust’’ was magnificently sung to a magnificent audi+ 
ence. All old friends in any réles, the most cordial 
welcomes were once more given to Mmes. Melba, 
Bauermeister, Mantelli and to the Messrs. de Reszke 
and Lassalle. Mr. Lassalle indeed seems to have 
amended the wear andtear on his noble voice in a 
degree that it isto be hoped will not fail him as the win- 
ter advances. The large chorus and the orchestra were 
attheirbest. The first evening was a success, none the 
less acceptable because on such familiarlines. But the 
Wagnerian half of the week isa less pleasant record. 
In ‘‘ The Mastersingers’’ and in ‘‘ Tannhduser,’’ Mme. 
Eames’s rentrée was a lyric pleasure and a fair picture. 
There the pleasure ended, so far as concerned our 
charming compatriote. She sings Wagner with acrystal 
purity of voice delightful to the ear, and she sings him 
with a fulness and broadening of tone that few a while 
ago would have expected she would ever exhibit. But 
her acting yet lacks those warmer, those essentially 
German qualities that belong to another school of art 
than that educating her for her career, not to say those 
belonging to another temperament. As £va we have 
not yet from her the ideal sentiment of the part any 
more than we have it in her gracious but too-constrained 
Elizabeth. It probably will come, but meantime it is not 
more than indicated. Mr. Gogny, a lusty-voiced French 
robust tenor, with the merits and defects of the aver- 
age French robust tenor, was heard in the title part in 
the ‘‘ Tannhauser” performance. In ‘‘ The Mastersing- 
ers,’ on Friday, Mr. Bispham sang well—too well—as 
Beckmesser, and offered a painstaking, somewhat original 
and very self-conscious dramatic study of Nuremburg’s 
jealous town clerk. As tothe rest of the three casts 
they were, as usual, starred in adjustment. But ‘‘ The 
Mastersingers’’ was sung in Italian, the ‘‘ Tannhduser”’ 
version was the French and Parisian one. Their Wag- 
nerian, their Teutonic force oozed out. It was dissi- 
pated, not so much by change of language, as by Mr. 
Mancinelli’s inert and dragging leadership. That was 
the cardinal fault of each Wagner night, and we hope it 
will not be the winter’s rule. It is enough evidence of 
how tempi lagged to record that the ‘‘ Tannhiuser’”’ 
performance began at eight, and the first act ended at 


ten minutes after nine! A good ‘‘ Favorita’’ represen- 
tation, with Mme. Mantelli a most impassioned and rich 
voiced Leonora, ended the week—the afternoon having 
repeated ‘‘Faust.’’ As will be inferred, the musical 
account of the week hardly balances its pleasurable ex- 
ternals. ‘‘Romeo and Juliet,’’ ‘‘ The Huguenots,”’ 
‘* Lohengrin,” ‘‘ Lucia’ and ‘‘ Alda” are announced for 
this week. 

Incidents of the week were Mr. Moriz Rosenthal’s two 
pianoforte recitals; the chamber-music evenings by, 
respectively, the Kneisel Quartet and the Dannreuther 
Quartet; the local début of Albert Lockwood, a pianist of 
excelient promise; and on Saturday night,the first appear- 
ance in this country of Master Bronislav Huberman, a 
boy-violinist of extraordinary temperament, unusual 
maturity and mastery in his instrument’s technic, and a 
curious emotional feeling for music—but too apparently 
crude in hisart,and apparently tooinjudiciously guided 
in his intelligence to be yet wisely a public performer. 
The conclusion of Colonel Mapleson’s four weeks of 
Italian opera at the Academy of Music is also to be re- 
corded with repetitions of Giordano’s remarkable 
dramma per musica, ‘‘ Andrea Chenier”’ taking up two 
of the week’s evenings. 
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The Sunday-School. 


Lesson for December 6th. 
SOLOMON’S SIN.—1 KINGs 11: 4-13. 


GOLDEN TExT.—“‘ Let him that thinketh he standeth, 
take heed lest he fall.’’—1 Cor. 10: 12. 

Notes.—‘' When Solomon was old.’’—Solomon seems, 
if there is no mistake in the figures, to have been twelve 
years old at his accession. Like his father, he reigned 
forty years, which may, like Moses’ forty years, bea 
round number. If the figures are exact, Solomon was 
only fifty-two years old when he died, which we should 
not callold. But in the East people are spoken of as 
old when their physical vigor begins to. decline, so that 
they can no longer engage in active war; and Solo- 
mon’s excesses would naturally have made him prema- 
turely old. ‘‘His wives.’’—We are toid, in round 
numbers, that he had a thousand in his harem. This 
includes, doubtless, the regular wives and the selected 
attendant women. “After other gods.’’—Very natu- 
rally so, as we are told that he took wives from the 
daughters of the kings ot Egypt, Ammon, etc. The 
mother of his successor, Rehoboam, was an Ammonit- 
ess. To marry foreigners was forbidden in the Law; 
but Solomon did it as a matter of policy, to cement 
treaties; and, having such distinguished wives, it was a 
matter of curtesy to allow them their own worship. 
‘“‘Ashtoreth.’’—The goddess Ishtar, as the Assyri- 
ans called her, or Venus. “* Milcom.”’—Another 
name of Moloch, or Baal, the Sun-god. The gods came 
from the worship of the heavenly bodies, of whom Baal, 
the Sun, was chief, and Venus, the morning or evening 
Star, was a favorite. Rehoboam would have been 
taught by his mother Naamah to worship Milcom. 
‘* Chemosh.’’—Another form of Baal, also called Baal- 
Peor, or the Baal of Peor, where he was worshiped. 
‘* The mount which is before Jerusalem.”’—The 
southern slope of Olivet. Look up Milton’s description 
of these gods in the Second Book of *‘ Paradise Lost.”’ 
‘* Burnt incense and sacrificed.’”’—Then they had 
retinues of priests as well as temples. ‘* Will give 
it to thy servant.” —To Jeroboam, who had been put in 
charge of the forced labor. ‘* Out of the hand of thy 
son." —To take the kingdom from Solomon would seem 
like a reflection on David, whose piety ought to assure 
favor for at least one generation after him. 

Instruction.—One of the chief lessons we are to draw 
from the account of Solomon’s sin is the evil of polyg- 
amy. Polygamy has its origin in the other evil of war, 
in which female captives are taken and distributed 
among soldiers. It has prevailed among all rude peo- 
ple who delight in violence. It belongs to a condition 
in which women have no voice in their own disposal. It 
is ruinous to the peace of the family and to the State. 
It crushes morals. It produces physicaldecay. Polyg- 
amy isin good part responsible for the weakness of 
the Mohammedan nations. 





























We have had our experiments of polygamy in this 
country, as at the Oneida Community and among 
the Mormons; but our people would not allow it, and it 
had togo. It was defended from the Bible, just as 
slavery was defended. That can be done only by for- 
getting that the Bible records a progressive moral- 
ity. 

Our lesson also teaches us the evil of ill-assorted 
marriages. Solomon took wives who were idolaters; 
and he had to allow their training for their children, 
and had to build idol-temples for their worship. This 
corrupted the purity of the land. In marriage Chris- 
tians should seek Christian partners, who will help in- 
stead of hindering their religious life. 

Solomon began well, when he was under the influence 
of his father and mother and of the priests; but in his 
older years he drew away from his simple faith. That 
was because he put himself under distracting influences. 
A young person should not give up the influences of a 
Christian youth. There are many cases in which the 
cares of this world choke the seed. Resolve ever to 
keep good habits of attendance on divine worship. 

We are not tempted to worship Chemosh and Ashto- 
reth; but covetousness is idolatry. We have our idols 
if we prefer any other things to the worship and service 
of God, if other interests make us forget God. 

One’s character may be undermined, and yet it will 
not always show immediately to the world. Solomon 
had gone after other gods, but yet he seemed prosper- 
ous and wise. The judgment was delayed, but it was 
sure to come. One may be made effeminate by indul- 
gence and wealth, and it may be long before indulgence 
ruins the man, and it may show only inthe children. 

Often wealth and luxury ruins children, altho the 
parents, brought up in better ways, endure it. Wealth 
is often squandered in the second or third generation. 
God visits iniquities of fathers on sons. 

Think whata blessing tothe Jews was the memory 
and influence of David. He was through all history the 
model of their piety toward God. Inasmaller way we 
may exert such an influence on those who come after 
us, : 
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OFFICIAL returns, even yet, have not been received 
from all the States; but sufficient is known to make 
sure that McKinley will have 272 electoral votes and 
Bryan 175. Mr. Bryanhas gained two States by the 
official count; namely, South Dakota and Wyoming, 
These were at first put in the McKinley column and it 
was supposed until last week that both had gone Re- 
publican. It turns out, however, that the three elec- 
tors of South Dakota will be Bryan electors, and they 
receive a plurality of 191. In Wyoming, the lowest 
Bryan elector is only 66 ahead of the highest McKinley 
elector. Kentucky is confirmed as a McKinley State 
by a very small plurality. If is a curious fact that the 
States are evenly divided between McKinley and Bry- 
an; McKinley has 23 and Bryan 23. The returns from 
Tennessee indicate a plurality for Bryan and Sewall of 
14,878, or, counting in also the vote for Bryan and Wat- 
son, of over 20,000. The charges of extensive frauds 
in that State in the conduct of the election have been 
emphasized by a study of the returns, and the Republic- 
ans have determined to prosecutethem. A number of 
cases are given of strong Republican towns and coun- 
ties, where the vote, it is believed, has been reversed, 
the Republican vote, which was large and overwhelm- 
ing, being attributed to the Democrats, and _ the 
Democratic being assigned to the Repub- 
lican ticket. These frauds have been committed, it 
is explained, by tampering with the ballot-boxes, 
and substituting new ballots for those which were 
actually The power to do this was in the 
hands of the Democratic election officers, who had no 
difficulty in eluding the vigilance of the single Repub- 
lican officer, who it is charged was generally selected in 
view of his incapacity or corruptibility. 


vote 


cast. 


The new Con- 
gress, it now appears, will consist of 205 Republicans, 
134 Democrats and 18 Populists. It appears that five of 
the Republicans are free silver men, one each from 
California, North Carolina and Ohio, and two from 
Kansas. Two of the Democrats, one from South Caro- 
lina and one from Pennsylvania, are sound money 
men, so that there will be 202 for sound money and 155 
for free silver, making a majority for sound money of 
47. It appears from these returns that the Republicans 
lose 50, while the Democrats gain 42 and the Populists 
8 over their representation in’ the present Congress. 
The territorial delegates from Arizona and New Mexico 
and Oklohoma are all Democrats. 


ConGREssS will meet for its last session early next 
month, and the question as to its policy is being widely 
discussed. It is said that the President-elect would be 
glad to have the Dingley bill adopted so that the rev- 
enues of the country might be increased sufficiently to 
meet the expenditures, leaving the next Congress to 
deal with a more discriminating revision of the tariff 
at its leisure. Senator Sherman seems to have taken 
the same view; but during the past week the weight of 
opinion among Republican Representatives and Senators 
seems to be in favor of taking no action whatever on 
the tariff at the present session, which will be quite 
fully occupied, as they believe, in carrying through ap- 
propriation bills. There is some question as to whether 
the Dingley bill, which proposes a horizontal increase 
of fifteen per cent. upon all the schedules except those 
on wool and lumber, could pass the Senate. It might 
be the occasion of bringing up the question of free sil- 
ver again and result in the waste of a good deal of 
time. If nothing is done with the Dingley bill the 
Repubiican plan is to have an extra session of the next 
Congress called to take up and proceed with a moderate 
tariff revision designed to give more protection where 
more protection is needed and to add perhaps $50,000,- 
000 to the Government revenues. The advantage from 
the Republican standpoint of postponing the tariff rc- 
vision until atter the incoming Administration would 
be twofold; in the first place the risk of a Presidential 
veto would be avoided; in the second place there would 
be a larger Republican representation in the Senate as 
the result of senatorial elections in several States this 
winter. 





THE attitude of the Mormon Church in the new State 
of Utah is likely to be more clearly defined this winter in 
the struggle over the election of a United States Senator 
than it has been heretofore. Utah went heavily Dem- 
ocratic in the Presidential election, and the State Legis- 
lature will not only be overwhelmingly of that faith, 
but two-thirds of it will consist of Mormons. Mr. 
Cannon was elected as Senator a year ago on the Re- 
publican side, defeating Moses Thacher, who was a 
candidate on the Democratic side. Thacher held the 
office of the Apostle of the Church, and the Church 
called him to account for becoming a candidate for 
political office without having first obtained its consent, 
at the same time issuing an edict to the effect that inthe 
future all Mormons desiring public office must first ob- 
tain the consent of the Church authorities. The author- 
ities called on Mr. Thacher to apologize before the 
First Presidency; but this he refused to do, saying that 
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he had nothing to explain and nothing to retract in 
acting, as he had done, as a citizen of the United 
States. He was suspended from the exercise of his 
ecclesiastical functions and has not, it is stated, ap- 
peared since in the Mormon Temple. He has again 
announced himself as a candidate for the United States 
Senate to succeed Mr. Brown, and it will be interesting 
to see whether the Church will pursue him further and 
labor for his defeat. 








THE net result of General Weyler’s advance in person 
into the province of Pinar del Rio is a number of skir- 
mishes with the Cubans, part of which are reported to 
have been favorable to the Spanish forces and part to 
those of Maceo. Amid the conflicting reports from 
Spanish and Cuban sources it has not been easy to say 
whether the victories and defeats were or were not 
evenly distributed. The one thing certain is that no 
decisive action has yet occurred. Some accounts rep- 
resent General Maceo as occupying impregnable posi- 
tions in the mountains with a large, well-disciplined 
and thoroughly equipped army; while other reports in- 
dicate the very reverse of this. There seems to be no 
doubt that it has hitherto been a part of the plan of 
General Maceo to avoid a severe engagement with Gen- 
eral Weyler. Whether he is retreating into the moun- 
tains for the purpose of drawing Weyler after him in 
order to inflict a severe defeat upon him, or whether he 
is maneuvering for delay and to avoid a decisive battle, 
is an open question. Spain is very anxious as to the 
result, and there is reason to believe that General Wey- 
ler has been informed that he had better not return to 
Havana until he has accomplished what he set out to 
undertake. Among the latest reports from him is one 
to the effect that he will remain at his present head- 
quarters at San Cristobal until after the holidays pre- 
paring for a great coupd’é¢tat. Spain’s financial pressure 
has been but little relieved by the sums advanced to the 
Government by the Spanish bankers and raised by loyal 
Spanish citizens inCuba and in thiscountry. The feel- 
ing among the Spanish in Havana seems to be greatly 
inflamed toward the United States, and at a recent meet- 
ing it was gravely proposed that $200,000 should be 
raised, to be used among anarchists in this country to 
induce them to make trouble for us. It seemed to be 
the opinion of the various speakers at the Havana meet- 
ing that it would be perfectly easy for Spain to over- 
come and destroy the United States. They are aware 
of the fact that while the Cleveland Administration pre- 
serves a strict neutrality, the overwhelming sentiment 
of our people is one of sympathy withthe Cuban cause. 
There are some indications of trouble in Porto Rico for 
Spain in case the present expedition of General Weyler 
is not successful. 





THE most important events in South America are the 
recent decree of President Alfaro, expelling all the 
Jesuits from the Republic of Ecuador, and the adjust- 
ment of the dispute between Italy and Brazil in regard 
to the claims of Italian citizens who suffered in the 
Brazilian revolution. The expulsion of the Jesuits is 
an outgrowth of their active support of the Conserva- 
tive party which Alfaro had to overthrow in order to 
secure control of the Government. It seems that even 
many of the ecclesiastics took up arms against him, 
and one of them—Bishop Shumacher—commanded a 
military division. Onthe success of the Liberals the 
new President immediately began to enforce measures 
of revenge by confiscating Church lands, whose funds, 
partly received from the Government, he alleged were 
used against him, and by inducing the Convention to 
adopt provisions limiting the power of the Church. 
Many priests fled the country even before the final de- 
cree of banishment, and took refuge in Peru and Co- 
lombia. These have recently appeared on the frontier 
of Ecuador, and have attempted to stir up the people 
again to war. As the Roman Catholic religion is re- 
markably strong in Ecuador and has prevailed there to 
the exclusion of every other, this hostility between 
Alfaro and the Church will doubtless constitute a dan_ 
ger to his Government; and at any time, if these dras- 
tic measures are continued, a counter-revolution may 
be expected. The terms of settlement of the Italian- 
Brazilian dispute are that the latter country is to pay 
4,000 cantos, which will be disbursed by the Italian Le- 
gation to the colonists, and a mixed commission will be 
arranged to settle contestedclaims. As to the question 
of the alleged insult to the Italian flag at San Paulo, 
Brazil claims that the so-called flag was in reality a 
handkerchief; and Italy has accepted this explanation, 
and is satisfied with the punishment inflicted on the 
author of the outrage. 





THE liberal victory in Hungary has been followed by 
an overwhelming defeat in lower Austria, which in- 
cludes the region about Vienna. There the clerical 
party has carried everything, securing the election of 
almost all of the Anti-Semitic and Christian Socialist 
candidates. The seriousness of the situation from an 
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internal standpoint is made manifest by the declaration 
of the most prominent Vienna paper, the Neue Freie 
Presse, that lower Austria stands now on a political 
level with the villages of the Tyrol, where the priests 
drive the flock of electors to the poll. Other nations, 
however, are greatly interested in its possible effect 
upon the political relations. In the political strife be- 
tween lower Austria, Bohemia, the Slavonian provinces 
and Hungary, the Hungarian influence is, singly, by 
far the strongest; and if the Hungarian politicians can 
secure the co-operation of these other elements in the 
Imperial delegations, then it may still be that the gen- 
eral Imperial trend will continue progressive. If, how- 
ever, that fails, and the reactionary movement at the 
Imperial capital dominates the policy of the Austrian 
wing of the Empire, then the relations of Austria to 
the other Powers may be seriously affected. The cler- 
icals are extremely bitter against the Austrian alliance 
with Italian Government as favoring King Humbert’s 
position toward the Vatican; and there is no question 
but that, should they gain an overwhelming influence, 
they will exert it (as they sought to in Hungary but 
failed) in favor of a more distinctive political alliance 
with the papacy. Similarly Austrian and German rela- 
tions may be somewhat affected. It is certainly to be 
hoped that the Emperor, who has manifested his sym- 
pathy with the Hungarian anxiety so strongly during 
the past, will be able to hold incheck by his great per- 
sonal influence the rush of reactionary ideas. 





THE discussion over the Bismarckian disclosures has 
rather faded out of sight, its place being taken by that 
in regard to the relations of the army to the civilians of 
the Empire. Atthe recent swearing in of recruits it 
was observed that the Emperor turned aside and spoke 
a few words in a lowertone. Just what he said was a 
question that stirred great curiosity. It has been since 
asserted that he spoke to the officers recommending to 
them to stay in their mess rooms when heated with 
wine and not expose themselves to altercation with the 
people, but that if they were insulted by the people they 
were to defend themselves and use their swords to 
good effect. This has aroused a storm of protest, and the 
debates in the Reichstag on the subject of military re- 
form have been very bitter. The Brusewitz incident, 
when a German officer killed a tradesman who inadvert- 
antly jostled him, is referred toconstantly, andevery scan- 
dal connected with the army is made the most of. In 
view of the fact that the new budget calls for very 
heavy advances, that the debt has reached the enor- 
mous amount of two millards of marks ($500,000,000) and 
that the great portion is for military expenditure, this 
bitterness on the part of a large part of the’ people au- 
gurs ill for the cordial support of the Government. 





IT is a little difficult to get at the facts in regard to 
the influences that really accomplished the arrange- 
ment between Italy and Abyssinia. According to some 
it was the interference of Russia, according to others 
that of the Pope. The London correspondent of Zhe 
New York Times, Harold Frederic, who has repeatedly 
shown himself well informed, claims that it was a direct 
agreement between the two Governments, and that it 
would have been accomplished some time since but for 
the meddling of the Pope. He claims that Russia’s part 
consisted solely in informing Menelek that he had bet- 
ter send the Pope’s envoy away empty and treat with 
King Humbert alone, while England played her part in 
convincing the Italian Government that her best course 
was to come to terms as soon as possible. Whatever 
the facts in this respect may be, it is certain that the 
peace is very popular in Italy, the people being heartily 
tired of colonial extension at such cost. It also appears 
that the renewal of the Triple Alliance does not become 
complete until next May, any one of the three Powers 
being free to withdraw before that time. This fact 
sheds some light on the advances by Russia echoed by 
the French press, which is far more friendly than it 
has been for a long time. If the di Rudini Ministry are 
shrewd it may be that they can do more than Crispi’s 
Jingoism to establish Italy on a stronger footing in 
European matters. 





TURKISH affairs are quiet. So much of advance can 
be recorded as is indicated in the regular election of an 
Armenian Patriarch and in the fact that the new in- 
cumbent of that Office is a man of the same general type 
as his deposed predecessor, Izmirlian. Bishop Orma- 
nian is a man who has been very prominent in Armenian 
affairs for some time. About twenty years ago he 
headed a delegation of priests who, formerly in connec- 
tion with the United Armenian Church in communion 
with the Church of Rome, desired to return to the Na- 
tional or Gregorian Orthodox Church. He is said to be 
a man of strong individuality, great conscientiousness, 
and thoroughly independent. If these characteristics 


continue to make themselves manifest in his dealings 
with the Porte, it may be that there will be considerable 
Attention on every hand is 


alleviation of the situation. 
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being directed to the financial condition, which is becom- 
ing increasingly serious. The Government has abso- 
lutely no money. It cannot pay any of its officials, 
and the feeling among tke Moslems is said to be 
very bitter. So far as any promises of reform, 
resultant upon M. MHanotaux’s. speech and the 
subsequent interviews between the French, Italian 
and Russian Ambassadors and the Sultan, are con- 
cerned, it is evident that there is no faith placed in 
them by anybody. One illustration of this is found in the 
report that the French Ambassador has declared that 
he will not recognize the action of the recent tribunals, 
especially with reference to such decisions as that con- 
demning the Armenian Bishop of Hasskeuy to death 
because a loaded revolver was found in his house at 
the close of the massacres, even tho he himself was 
absent from home at the time. Such a decision was 
eminently Turkish, and the decided statement of the 
French Ambassador affords a measure of relief. There 
have been various rumors of acommission to be formed, 
composed of representatives of the various Powers to 
dictate the appointment of the Grand Vizier, to con- 
trol the finances, etc.; but these seem to have no sub- 
stantial foundation, and the recent announcement that 
Russia informs Europe that her claims for war indem- 
nity against the Turkish Government are heavier than 
those of the rest of Europe combined, and that she can- 
not enter into any such financial control except as these 
claims are fully recognized, indicate that the concert of 
Pewers has still some serious gaps. 

ATTENTION is being directed to the position of our 
own Government with regard to Turkey. Reports from 
Washington indicate that in naval circles there are a 
number of inquiries as to what the fleet is doing at 
Smyrna, and how it happens that the ‘‘ Bancroft,’ 
whose preparation was rushed through so rapidly and 
which was dispatched with such mystery, has gotten no 
further than Smyrna. There are rumors that Mr. Ter- 
rell has expressed his anxiety with regard to the situa- 
tion in the capital, but there has yet been no action 
taken, except that Admiral Selfridge has transferred 
his flag from the ‘‘ Minneapolis” to the ‘‘San Fran- 
cisco,” which is interpreted as indicating a prospect 
that the greater portion of the fleet willstart on acruise 
to the Mediterranean. 





THE question of relief for the Armenians is fully as 

pressing as at anytime. A telegram from Constanti- 
nople via Philippopolis to Spencer Trask, of this city, 

Chairman of the Executive Committee of the Armenian 
Relief Committee, says that ‘‘ Harpifit, the center of the 
desolated district, estimates forty thousand people des- 
titute; needs twenty thousand pounds for food, twenty- 
five thousand more for bedding, clothing, cooking uten- 
sils. We fed eighty thousand people in this district 
last year. Preparing careful estimates of other dis- 
tricts, our Committee expects calls for one hundred 
thousand pounds for the winter’s needs.”” Other in- 
formation from the same place shows that the Turkish 
Government is doing its best to hamper the Americans. 
Soon afterthe massacres, when the building used fora 
Girls’ School was burned down, the Gregorian Arme- 
nians offered the use of their own school building. Pri- 
vate houses were also rented and the schools opened. 
About two months ago word came from the Vali that 
the Department of Instruction complained that permits 
had not been taken out for their mew schools. Expla- 
nation was made, and, apparently satisfied, he simply 
asked that the statement be made in writing. Later, 
however, he called in one of the teachers and spoke 
very harshly, saying that new permits must be asked 
for and that unless they were received the schools must 
be closed. The matter has been put into the hands of 
Minister Terrell at Constantinople. Even at the Capi- 
tal similar action is being taken by the Turks. Miss 
Zimmer, for some time connected with the American 
College for Girls, on a recent visit to Germany raised 
some money for the support of Armenian children left 
orphans by the massacres. She has gathered quite a 
number of these, but the attention of the Government 
has been called to them, and efforts are being made to 
compel her to dismiss them. This she has refused to 
do, appealing to the embassies for protection. It is 
evident from many sources that every effort is being 
made to hamper the work of the missionaries. 





THE humiliation of Madagascar is complete. The 
new French Resident, General Gallieni, has compelled 
the Queen to understand that she is a subordinate and 
not a sovereign. His predecessor, M. Laroche, was 
careful to honor her as supreme in control under the 
Republic of France; but Gallieni posed as chief ruler, 
and treated the Queenas a subject. Instead of calling 
upon her first, he waited until she should first call upon 
him. Tho he addressed her as ‘‘ Your Majesty,’’ he 
told her that Madagascar was henceforth French terri- 
tory, and that its inhabitants were French sabjects. 
He counted, he said, on her assistance in putting down 
brigandage. France would co-operate with her, and 
enforce respect for her orders. The Queen made a 
meek and submissive reply, and said she would at once 
adopt the tricolor as her royalemblem. The Resident 


_ then sat down, leaving the Queen standing. The next 
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Personals. 


EDWARD JOHN PoynrTer, who has just been elected 

President of the English Royal Academy, to succeed 

the late Sir John Everett Millais, comes of a family of 

artistic distinction, being the son of an architect and 

the grandson of a sculptor. He was born in Paris sixty 

years ago, but received his earlier education in Eng- 

land, returning to France, however, afterward to take 

up art. There he became a pupil in Z’Ecole des Beax 
Arts and of Charles Gleyre, and the sketch of him in 
‘* Trilby,’ as a student in Paris, has brought his person- 
ality very near tothe public. At the age of thirty-four 
he returned to London to live, having made his first 
appearance at the Royal Academy the previous year 
1859, with ‘‘ Two Italian Pifferari.’’ In 1871 Mr. Poyn- 
ter was elected to the Slade Professorship of Art at Ox- 
ford, which position he held six years. At another time 
he was Director of Art and Principal of the South Ken- 
sington Art Training Schools, and alittle over twoyears 
ago he succeeded Sir Frederic Burton as Director of the 
National Gallery. There has been some opposition to 
Mr. Poynter’s election among the friends of other prom- 
inent candidates, and it is said the influence of the Queen 
was the power that really secured it. But nevertheless 
the new President is an artist of high ideals and wide 
reputation, and one who will both socially and artistic- 
ally worthily fill the place of his illustrious predeces- 
sors, Sir Francis Grant, Lord Leighton, and Sir John 
Everett Millais. Perhaps Mr. Poynter’s best known 
composition is the famous ‘‘ Atalanta’s Race,” which 
has been popularized, like much of his work, by en- 
graving. 


day he returned the visit. The Queen’s spirit was 
broken; she is said to have wept with rage at beiug 
compelled to visit the Resident and make submission. 
The Hova flag is a thing of the past, and the native 
Government is practically at an end. 








Education. 


Urban vs. Rural Education. 


THE increase of urban populations is one of the most 
important social conditions brought out by successive 
censuses. In England 71.7 per cent. of the population 
were in urban districts in 1891, an increase of 15.3 per 
cent. in a decade as against an increase of 3.4 per cent. 
in rural population. The balance of civil power has 
gone tothe boroughs. Hence it was that the present 
Conservative Government, the strongest in point of 
numbers that the modern period can show, tacitly con- 
fessed its inability to withstand borough demands by 
withdrawing the Education Bill that was obnoxious to 
them. 

Scotland has seen in ten years an increase of 14.06 
per cent. in the population of towns as against an in- 
crease of 4 per cent. in the village, and of 5.33 per cent. 
in the rural population. In Germany, even, a similar 
movement has set in, the increase in town population 
from 1885 to 1890 being 3.3 per cent., while the measure 
of increase for the whole population was 1.07 per cent. 
In our own country 29.20 per cent. of the population 
were collected in cities in 1890, as against 2.79 per cent. 
in 1870. 

The opinion is general that this movement, on the 
whole, is not favorable to the higher development of a ‘ : ; 
people. Youth is benefited by country life; the pure been called from her attainments, notwithstanding her 
air, the absence of feverish excitements, the scenes of blindness and deafness, has again achieved a marvelous 
nature, promote vigor both of mind and body. So success. After leaving school in this city, last June, 
strong is the feeling, that the exodus from the country she went to Cape Cod for the vinguania ie and in the fall 
is not altogether desirable that signs of a return move- entered the Gilman Preparatory School for Girls in 
ment are watched with great interest. Such signs there Cambridge, Mass., desiring ” fit for the Harvard An- 
are, London for instance, shows a recent decline inthe "°*- The principal was so impressed with her that he 
rate of increase, due in part to this cause; and we are decided astimanenereie her accomplishments by the exam- 

all familiar with the tide that sets toward the suburbs ‘"4tlon papers given to young women who applied for 
of our own cities the moment rapid transit is established. admission to Radcliffe College this pene, and the result 
There is, however, one advantage offered by cities for “#S that the Harvard czaminers, without knowing 
which neither suburbs nor the remoter rural regions W?° she was or a of her circumetances, pro- 
offer anequivalent. City schools are better, superlative- nounced pe bee satisfactory. Sbe will, however, 
ly better, than country schools. Primarily this is be- not yet apply tt admission, perhaps not for a year or 
cause more money is spent on the former. Such,in- 'W° 4S she is now only sixteen years old. 
deed, is the liberality of cities in the support of schools, 
that the proposition has been repeatedly made in our 
own and in other countries to limit municipal freedom 
in this respect. This, it may be remembered, was one 
of the proposals in the recent English Bill. Altho part 
of this greater expenditure is due to the cost of school 
sites, the greater part is found under the head of current 
expenditures—that is, it goes directly to the improve- 
ment of teaching and the supply of appliances. The 
poverty of ruralas compared with city schools is parti- 
cularly marked inthis country, where comparativly lit- 
tle income is derived from central or State appropria- 
tions. In 1894-'95 above 42 per cent. of the entire school 
expenditure was incurred in cities—thatis, it was lav- 
ished upon 29 per cent. of the population and 23 per 
cent. of all pupils enrolled. Ifthe comparison be made 
upon the expenditure for teaching and supervision 
alone, it is found that more than one-third of the total 
under these heads is dispensed in the cities. Not 
only do the city schools have finer equipments but they 
have better teachers, higher professional tone through- 
out the work, and longer school sessions. These larger 
opportunities involve, it is true, a higher per capita ex- 
penditure; but here the difference is not so great as 
might be expected. Limiting the examination still to 
salaries the expenditure per pupil shows only an ex- 
cess of about $7 in favor of the cities. It is significant 
that this-excess goes chiefly for branches of universal 
advantage but which the country child must forego. 
Among these we must include drawing, the indispensa- 
ble language of all the arts, and music, the most sooth- 
ing and inspiring of all emotional experiences. We 
must include, too, the general opportunity for advanced 
studies which bear directly upon the industrial aptitude 


....-Helen Kellar, to whom attention has so often 


There is 
said to be only one other person whose skill in lip- 
reading and articulation approach those of Helen Kel- 
lar. This is a Norwegian girl named Ragnhild Kaata, 
whose articulation has been so developed within three 
years that to-day she speaks fluently English, German 
and French. The success of these two has aroused oth- 
ers to make the same effort, but so far all have failed. 
Miss Kellar in reading places herthumb over the larynx 
of the speaker, her forefinger upon the lips, and her 
middle finger at the side of the speaker’s nose, and her 
touch is so sensitive and her understanding of the vibra- 
tions so perfect that it is said she does not miss a word. 
Her mother, the widow of a Confederate officer, is still 
living in Alabama, with the other children. 


....-The intensity of feeling in England over the 
Transvaal raid, is illustrated by the fact that David 
Draper, who recently lectured at the Imperial Institute 
in London, on the not particularly exciting topic of 
‘*Auriferous Conglomerates in South Africa,’’ was 
greeted with sucha storm of hisses and was so con- 
stantly interrupted with catcalls and opprobrious 
epithets, that he finally had to give up in despair and 
leave his conglomerates unexplained. The reason for 
this was that he fought with the Boers at Kriigersdorp. 
Mr. Draper comes of a family that has lived in the 
Transvaal for three generations, and which has re- 
tained all the time its citizenship in England. When it 
is remembered that an audience that would listen to 
such a lecture as the above must have been composed 
of the most dispassionate and enlightened people in 
London, and that Mr. Diaper is a man of the highest 
scientific attainments, being a fellow of the Geograph- 
ical Society and secretary and treasurer of the Geolog- 


ical Society of South Africa, this disgraceful scene is 
rather hard to explain. 


of the individual, through their discipline of judgment ....Gen. Horace Porter in the Christmas Century 
and their constant emphasis upon the relation of cause gives a very interesting estimate of the opinion in 
and effect. 


which General Grant was held by General Longstreet. 
It seems that when news came at Lee’s headquarters 
that Grant intended to give personal direction to the 
Union Army, an officer present talked very confident- 
ly of being able to whip with all ease the Western 
General who was to confront him, at which Longstreet 


While the growth of cities is changing the industrial 
and social problems of the world, the conditions that 
are here suggested show how timely is the action of 
the National Educational Association in appointing a 
special committee to consider the means of improving 
rural schools. The same question is rife in Europe; said: 
but no matter how many solutions may be suggested all “Do 
will reduce,as a shrewd Scotch educator recently de- plied. 
clared, to the matter of money—‘‘ More money for rural 
schools,’’ he said; ‘‘ get that and then talk about im- 
proving them.”’ In Europe this is likely to be accom- 
plished by appropriations from the general Treasury. 
In the United States doubtless something can be accom- 
plished through State and even National appropria- 
tions; but the chief dependence must be upon local re- t 
sources, and these can be made adequate only through day and every hour till the end of this war. In order to 
combination. Union-of districts forthe maintenance of Whip him we must outmaneuver him, and husband our 
efficient supervision and of special and higher instruc- Strength as best we car. 
tion is an expedient that will lift rural education onto General Longstreet told the foregoing to General Por 
the city plane. ter a few years after the War. 


you know Grant?’’ ‘“No,’’ the officer re- 
““Well I do,’ continued Longstreet. ‘I was 
in the corps of cadets with him at West Point for 
three years. I was present at his wedding, I served 
in the same army with him in Mexico,I have observed 
his methods of warfare in the West, and I believe I 
know him through and through; and I tell you that we can- 
not afford to underrate him and the army he now com- 
mands. We must make up our minds to get into line of 
battle and to stay there, for that man will fight us every 
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Come, Let Us Give Thanks. 


Ir is good to give thanks. It makes men feel 
richer and happier and braver to find that they have 
many reasons for gratitude. And this is what they 
do find when they consider God's dealings with them. 
For the good we have received, for the ills we have 
escaped, for the right things we have done, for the 
wrong things we have not done, we are thankful; for 
it is the Lord who has led us, and love and wisdom, 
goodness and mercy, are in his hand. Forget not all 
his benefits, who giveth bountifully, forgiveth cheer- 
fully, and upbraideth not at all. 

The individual owes the first duty of thanks for 
innumerable gifts and mercies. For the good things 
that minister to bodily health and comfort; for all 
the restful, helpful and instructive thoughts brought 
to the mind; for the cheer which a firm faith imparts 
through all vicissitudes and experiences; for the sym- 
pathy and help and encouragement of unselfish friend- 
ship; for the thousand and one beneficent influences 
which make for a life of righteousness—all these 
touch the springs of gratitude which well up in praise 
and thanksgiving. 

Then there is the household, with its intimate and 
loving relationships. Morning and evening the 
mercies of God are dwelt upon. Whether its com- 
forts be few or many, it isa home, and a home is the 
dearest and most heavenly thing on earth. It speaks 
of a father’s providence, a mother’s tender ministries, 
and the delightful society of innocent children. « Is 
the circle still complete? Let the heart overflow with 
praise to God. Is some one missing? Then the 
beautiful sympathy of those who remain is a balm. 
Cares and trials and afflictions we cannot escape—but 
we bear thein better in homes where hearts are drawn 
together in love and where the spirit of Christ pre- 
vails. 

Love of country is next to love of God, and we 
have a country worthy our deepest love. No fairer 
or richer lies beneath the sun, and with all the frailties 
of man it is governed so that there is the mimimum of 
oppression with the maximum of liberty and opportu- 
nity. The crops have been over-bountiful, and from 
the bursting granaries will go generous supplies to 
countries less favored. If we have reaped in ad- 
versity what we sowed in recklessness. the lesson is of 
great value. Weare more grateful than words can 
tell that we have come safely through another crisis, 
unchanged, undivided, with a larger faith in the wis- 
dom and strength of popular government. The or- 
derly element keeps down the vicious and unruly 
classes, teaching them to respect the power and us- 
tice, if not the beneficence, of law. We are at peace. 
Once again we appeal to an international tribunal to 
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decide between us and our mother country and not 
tothe sword. We are coming more and more to hate 
and fear war. Our arts and industries, our products 
and commerce are hostages to peace. We dedicate 
our continent to Republican Government and inter- 
national concord. We are thankful that God has 
given us this spirit, and because we love our country 
we glory in our schools, free to all, in our colleges and 
universities which are centers of intellectual power; 
in our asylums and hospitals; in our libraries and 
newspapers which educate the people, and diffuse in- 
telligence and good morals. 

Finally, we have the Church. Not more sacred 
than the household, not more necessary than the 
State, not altogether perfect nor fully united, it is yet 
a precious and gracious institution. It is both divine 
and human; divine in its aim and spirit, human in its 
character and composition. Its doors are ever open 
and all are welcome to its altars. Its ministries are 
broad as human needs; its influences pure and unself- 
ish. Whatever is good it inculcates, whatever is 
helpful it approves, whatever is true it confirms, and 
whatever is humane it promotes. Faith in God, 
hope of a glorious immortality, right living and tri- 
umphant dying are the privileges it declares to all. 
The Church is of God's founding, and no other in- 
stitution so fully illustrates his beneficence. As men 
and women shall gather to-day in their sanctuaries to 
give thanks for the blessings of the year they cannot 
be unmindful of what the Church has done for them 
and is doing for the world. Its hymns inspire tune- 
ful hearts, its organ harmonies smooth ruffled 
spirits, its prayers lift up the timid and disheartened, 
its sermons open the way before the perplexed, its 
fellowship gives courage and direction to faltering 
steps, and its sympathy is inexpressibly sweet to the 
afflicted and sorrowful. 

The State could not be what it is without the 
home, the home could not be what it is without the 
Church. The magnitude of God’s mercy is shown in 
providing these institutions for our comfort and hap- 
piness. We have failed him often and at many 
points, but he has never failed ns. 

Bless the Lord, O my soul, 

And forget not all his benefits; 

Who forgiveth all thine iniquities; 

Who healeth all thy diseases; 

Who redeemeth thy life from destruction; 

Who crowneth thee with lovingkindness and ten- 
der mercies; 

Whosatisfieth thy mouth with good things; 

So that thy youth is renewed like the eagle. 





The Cuban Question. 


THE sudden determination of General Weyler to lead 
in person the Spanish forces against Maceo can only 
mean that the Government at Madrid is impatient 
at the delay in striking a final blow at the rebellion 
and has urged upon him an aggressive policy. Maceo 
isin the mountains of the western department of 
Cuba, inthe province of Pinar del Rio. General 
Weyler expects to drive him from his defenses and 
either annihilate his army or force them to the coast, 
where few could escape. General Weyler is now in 
San Cristobal,on the line of the Western Railway, hav- 
ing accomplished little or nothing in the few skir- 
mishes he has had withthe enemy. The reports con- 
cerning his intentions are somewhat conflicting. By 
some he is represented as proposing to return shortly 
to Havana. By others it would appear that he has 
decided to defer until after Christmas his attempt to 
strike a decisive blow. There is no question that the 
opinion at Madrid is favorable to his recall if he 
should return to Havana without definite results. 
He is credited with holding that Maceo’s supplies 
are very meager and must soon fail; but we get a very 
different impression from other sources, and those 
who are best informed do not believe that Weyler’s 
purpose will be accomplished. 

If Weyler should fail to crush Maceo and free the 
western end of the island from the presence of the 
rebels, as now seems probable, it will be a demonstra- 
tion of his inability to put down the rebellion. We 
have been convinced of this for a long time; but the 
failure of the most energetic movement Weyler has 
yet made will make the impossibility of pacifying the 
island within any reasonable period evident ‘to even 
Spain itself. If he fails they will, of course, recall 
him, and somebody else will be appointed to take his 
place, just as he was appointed to succeed General 
Campos. The new man would require a considera- 
ble time to make"himself familiar with the condition 
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of the island, and the winter season would pass away 


‘without definite results. 


It isa barbarous war, and the interests of humanity 
require that it should be brought toanend. How 
this can be done is a question for our Government at 
Washington to consider. The world in general rec- 
ognizes that the relations of the United States to Cuba 
are such as to give us the right to intervene for the 
sake of peace. Cuba is close to our southern shores; 
we have large commercial transactions with the island, 
and it is important to us that its affairs should be 
settled soon and settled rightly. We do not believe 
that our people are anxious for annexation. There is 
a feeling of indifference as to the acquisition of addi- 
tional territory. We do not want either Cuba or 
Hawaii for any purpose of aggrandizement. If they 
come to us, however, without effort on our part to 
secure them, we might receive them as territories be- 
cause they want to come and because our influence 
over them is paramount. We do not believe that 
the question of the annexation of Cuba is an 
imminent one. The first thing to be done is to se- 
cure an honorable and permanent peace, so that the 
people of Cuba can resume their occupations, and to 
avert the possibility of war between the United States 
and Spain. It is evident that the feeling of Spain 
toward the United States is in a sensitive state and 
might flame up into action toward us by a slight inci- 
dent. We have tried to do our duty as a neutral na- 
tion, and, strong as are the sympathies of our people 
for the Cubans, our Government has not failed to 
preserve its neutral attitude. Butthetime has come, 
or is near at hand, when we must seriously consider 
what step can be taken consistent with our friendly 
relations to Spain to stop the disastrous conflict in 
Cuba. 

The case is substantially this: A domestic dis- 
turbance broke out in Cuba February 24th, 1895. 
Spain refused to declare ita war. As the insurrec- 
tionists did not have a fixed government occupying 
and controlling a definite territory, nor a navy nor 
ports, nor an army that fought openly, neither the 
United States nor any other power could legally con- 
cede belligerent rights tothem. The hostilities have 
continued nearly two years, and neither party to the 
contest has succeeded in conquering the other. In 
other words, both sides have shown their inability to 
succeed. 

The United States, therefore, cannot properly rec- 
ognize the independence of Cuba, but wecan ask both 
parties to stop; tell them that their hostilities lead to 
nothing except the ruin of Cuba, useless slaughter 
and the grievous disturbance of trade. We have a 
right to say this because our interests are seriously 
affected. We have no right toacknowledge the inde- 
pendence of the Cubans, for they have not won it. 


.On the other hand, we cannot wish Spain to resume 


her tyrannical sway over Cuba. What we can ask is 
that Cuba shall be given the usual form of self-gov- 
ernment allowed to civilized colonies; and that we 
could urge with some insistence. 

lf Spain and Cuba refuse to accept this disinterested 
advice, it will be time for us to consider later whether 
we ought to intervene in a more forcible way. Of 
course it is our duty to take the initiative in this mat- 
ter, and we should not step aside to let any European 
power settle it, altho we may properly invite other 
American powers to join with us. 





The Indian Territory. 


THE Dawes Commission seems to have had unex- 
pected success in its new campaign in the Indian 
Territory. It is announced that the great convention 
of the representatives of the Five Civilized Tribes, 
called to consider the proposition of the Dawes Com- 
mission that these tribes give up their communal 
condition and accept allotments and open their lands 
to settlement, and live like other people, have met 
and decided that this may at last be done, on certain 
conditions. 

Let it be understood that the Indian Territory be- 
longs to these Five Tribes. There is no private 
property inland. The Chickasaws, Choctaws, Creeks, 
Cherokees and Seminoles number about 65,000. But 
the total population of the Indian Territory, Indians, 
Negroes, whites and mixed-bloods, is about 190,000; 
for a flood of settlers have come in, permitted or in- 
vited, following inevitably the railroad. This tribal 
life is thoroughly bad, as any one knows who has 
read the reports of the Commission. The condition 
has become intolerable, and must somehow be cor- 
rected, It has been a question how, if the Indians 
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refuse to yield willingly, they might be compelled to 
do so. 

The propositions of this Convention may not be 
final, but they yield the principle, and the rest is a 
matter for negotiation. They say they will give up the 
tribal form of government and will open the lands to 
settlement, and will have allotments assigned to the 
Indians, on condition that the Indian Territory be 
admitted a State in the Union, and also that a pay- 
ment of $500 be made to each Indian, to reimburse 
him for relinquishing his share in the portion of the 
Territory not allotted. This is an immense amount, 
over thirty million dollars, perhaps more than we can 
allow; but people sometimes ask for more than they 
expect to get, and it would not be more than two or 
three dollars an acre for the unallotted portion. 

Statehood for the Indian Territory would not be a 
dangerous experiment. The population is sufficient; 
the Indians are fairly civilized and educated, and they 
would be outvoted by a population as competent and 
as miscellaneous as would be found in other new bor- 
der States. Beyond question the opening ofthe Terri- 
tory would be followed by an immense immigration, as 
in the case of Oklahoma; and before a dozen years the 
new State would be settled bya worthy people enjoying 
a good government. If, after some negotiation about 
details, such a result can be reached as is now prom- 
ised, we shall have reason to thank Mr. Dawes and 
his associates for a new success in settling the Indian 
problem. This one problem would be solved. 


Muscle and Brains. 


WE print this week a mother’s protest against the 
murderous game of football. Mrs. Clark gives in- 
stances of men being killed or bruised in the rough 
scuffle of the game, and she would have it abolished, 
or perhaps made more ladylike. We cannot help 
sympathizing with her. 

And yet we find need of more facts. The fact 
that among the ten thousand who play football some 
one has been killed, is not an argument against the 
game. Men have been killed or had their legs and 
arms broken from climbing walnut trees, or 
trying to ride that dangerous wild beast, the 
bicycle, which will run over precipices or into 
loaded wagons. Baseball bats have hit men 
in the head, and even croquet and tennis have their 
record of sprains, while polo is almost as dangerous 
as following the fox. If we are to avoid all dan- 
ger of accidents we must, as St. Paul says, ‘‘ go out 
of the world ” of sports; we can never cross a street 
that has a trolley line, much less get on a trolley 
car; railroad trains are unsafe, and even the old 
stagecoach overturns and kills its passengers. What 
we need to know is not that men are sometimes in- 
jured and killed in football, but what is the propor- 
tion of those killed as compared with those killed in 
other games. We have universities that give the 
degree of Ph.D. for all sorts of studies of sociology 
and education; and we do not see why foot- 
ball should not be made by candidates for the 
degree a subject for careful scientific investigation. 
One might collect statistics of the vogue of the game, 
the number who play it in our colleges and acade- 
mies, the amount of time given to this branch of col- 
legiate education, the number of professors, instruct- 
ors and lecturers, the pay they receive, the percentage 
of rank allowed for proficiency and the deductions of 
rank allowed in other studies to those who take foot- 
ball as a special, the rules governing the transfer of a 
footballist from one college to another; and the thesis 
might conclude with careful statistics of the number 
and percentage of contusions, sprains, fractures and 
deaths resulting from pursuit of this branch of study. 
These should be compared with the deaths and dis- 
eases resulting from pursuit of other branches of col- 
lege study, trom chemical explosions and electrical 
discharges, and from headaches, dyspepsias, and tu- 
berculoses that have come from too much bending 
over books. If space allowed one could add such 
minor matters as the rules of the game and the prov- 
ender of the trainers’ table. We commend the topic 
to those whom it may concern. ‘‘ Es ast geschenkt.”’ 
With such statistics one might decide whether or not, 
out of a sense of duty, to enter on the hopeless task of 
persuading burly youth not to play the game. 

We cannot help it, but it is humiliating that the 
chief advertisement of colleges should not be their 
intellectual, but their physical product. It is not a 
matter for pride that a boy’s success in college is in 
this department of study. Nor do we believe that 
colleges exist for athletics. Yet athletics are useful 
and indispensable, If they are the chief subject of 
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study, however, the effort which should be put on 
the mind is diverted to the body. Nevertheless, we 
do not look with utter contempt on success in base- 
ball, football and tennis. It is a great thing, a mat- 
ter of mighty promise, that there is among our youth 
the zeal to excel. If that zeal is general those who 
can excel in intellectual pursuits will give their atten- 
tion tothose studies, while those who have been en- 
dowed by nature with much body and little brains 
will naturally try to excel where they can. It is all 
well. The chief end to be desired is a general pas- 
sion for excellence. The Greek people excelled all 
others in intellectual achievement, and they equally 
excelled all others in gymnastics. A people that ex- 
cels in one will generally excel in the other. So we 
say, let the muscular play football; let the brainy 
study classics and the sciences. And if some of the 
former are crippled in the game, the loss will not be 
so great as of the latter, who contract consumption 
from too much study and too little exercise. 


Mr Moody’s Power as a Preacher. 


WHILE Mr. Moody lives and draws large audiences 
there will not be wanting proof that people are not 
tired of Gospel sermons. Mr. Moody preaches the 
Gospel. There is no doubt about that. He sets 
forth the fact of sin as uncompromisingly as John the 
Baptist, and the fact of salvation forthe repentant as 
confidently as Paul or any of the Apostles. 
is homely, but direct. He is sometimes brusque, but 
he never fails towin. There are few men who have 
as much power to force a truth upon the convictions. 
His points cut their way to the heart by their keen- 
ness, and he enforces them by a wealth of illustration 
which leaves no possible chance for confusion. 

The sermon we publish elsewhere gives a fair idea 
of his power in the presentation of divinetruth. But 
it is his sermons to sinners that are most character- 
istic. There is one, for example, on the well-worn 
text, ‘‘ Be not deceived; God is not mocked, for what- 
soever a man soweth that shall he also reap.’’ He 
makes of this text a battering ram to batter down the 
defenses which the unsaved build around themselves. 
He takes these four points, not new, any ofthem, ob- 
vious, every one of them, and secures immediate assent 
to them: 1. No man sows without expecting to reap; 
2. He expects to reap the same kind of grain that he 
sows; 3. He expects to reap far more than he sows; 
4. He will inevitably reap in kind and quantity as he 
sows, no matter what he thinks. If these divisions 
were intended for an address on agriculture, nothing 
more would need to be said. The statements are 
self-evident, and the time required to make them 
would be time thrown away. But his task is to apply 
them to the unrepentant, and to show them that 
every wrong thought and word and act is a seed of 
evil which shall spring up into an awful harvest; and 
as illustration after illustration carries the parallel 
into the field of human life, the result becomes over- 
whelming. When he has done, the points are securely 
lodged in the very citadel of conviction. 

This kind of preaching should not be left to evan- 
gelists. It may not be regarded as the highest and 
most correct style of pulpit work. It is not so smooth 
and polished, not so dignified and rhetorical as 
sermons termed grand, splendid, magnificent, but 
itis apt to be more effective with the masses. It is 
the masses which we needto reach. The Church is 
weakest among those with whom it should be strong- 
est. May it not be partly because the sermons are 
too imaginative, too speculative, too rhetorically re- 
fined? There isa rugged strength in Mr. Moody’s 
sermons which grips the mind as with hooks of steel, 
where the smooth periods of elegant discourse flow 
like unimpeded water through a sluice. 


His style 





In President Cleveland’s Thanksgiving proclamation 
the following paragraph occurs: 

“And let us, through the mediation of Him who has 
taught us how to pray. implore the forgiveness of our sins 
and a continuation of heavenly favor.”’ 

This is a recognition of our Lord Jesus Christ and of 
the Christian religion in a proclamation addressed to 
all the people of the country, Christians and Jews alike. 
A number of Hebrew rabbis have sharply criticised 
this feature of the proclamation, and it deserves a word 
of discussion. Our President and governors’ are 
authorized by law to set apart certain days as seasons 
for thanksgiving orfasting. All that the law provides 
is the bare announcement of the time. Ifthe President 
or Governor says anything further it is not a legal act, 
but an expression of personal opinion or advice. It 
certainly helps the observance of the day to have a 
pious discourse from the civil authority; and most of 
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our governors take the opportunity to express them- 
selves in a way which they deem suitable. The elder 
Jonathan Trumbull, of Connecticut, in his day made 
his proclamation almost a sermon. William A. Buck- 
ingham, the War Governor of Connecticut, in his 
earlier years did not shrink from an avowal of his 
Christian position. Afterward, we believe, he hesi- 
tated about introducing what might not be well pleas- 
ing to an Israelite, and his later proclamations omitted 
the name of our Lord. So long as our State papers bear 
the date of the Christian era they contain a certain rec- 
ognition of our Lord, and no Jew can escape that. Our 
own judgment is that if a Governor or President sup- 
plies such a proclamation as a Hebrew can read from a 
public desk, he does not thereby deny the Lord in whom 
he believes. Acknowledging God is not denying Christ. 
At the same time no Jew or pagan can rightly take ex- 
ception to some recognition of Jesus Christ as an ex- 
pression of the President’s personal faith. Suppose 
the President had been a Roman Catholic and referred 
to the invocation of Mary asa mediatrix, he would have 
made a mistake because the prevailing sentiment of the 
land would be against him. But suppose the President 
of Brazil should issue a Thanksgiving proclamation, 
recognizing the Virgin as one whose intercession should 
be sought, we think no Protestant could reasonably ob- 
ject. Circumstances alter cases, and Mr. Cleveland is 
not to be condemned for the independent expression of 
his convictions, being those of the vast majority of the 
people. Altho addressed to all the people his little ser- 
mon is no more official than his address at the Presby- 
terian Home Missionary Meeting in Carnegie Hall last 
winter. 


In an address before the Protestant Episcopal Con- 
gress at Norfolk, Va., last week, Professor Gould, of 
Philadelphia, who was formerly a professor in the Bap- 
tist Theological Seminary at Newton, Mass., discussed 
the degeneracy of the public conscience, and used this 
startling language: 

‘‘And amid this material civilization sits the Church, 
complacent, serene, a part of it, bone of its bone, sinew of 
its sinew, instead of being its mortal foe. It is because 
within the Church there are men whose operations in busi- 
ness are not compatible with their professions. 

‘‘One of the most gigantic trusts, whose fraudulent oper- 

ations astonished and shocked the country, has on its 
board of directors two Sunday-school superintendents and 
other men high in the councils of the Church.” 
He denounced trusts as the culmination of selfishness 
and as born of a civilization essentially selfish. We 
have heard this said a great many times, but we have 
never yet found it easy to formulate what is the sin of a 
trust. Of course trusts maybe guilty of sins just as 
companies or individuals; but it is not easy to say why 
a combination of manufacturers or a combination of 
workingmen is essentially wrong. Its being gigantic 
is nothing against it; in fact, itis rather a factor toward 
the wider distribution of products to the common peo- 
ple. We ought to distinguish between trusts and any 
fraudulent operations that they may be guilty of, which 
ought to land their Sunday-school superintendents in 
prison. 


WE suppose that when there are so many college pro- 
fessors who are taking the side of ‘‘ sound money’’ we 
ought notto object to it if the other side has its own 
representatives. And yet the financial doctrine which 
was maintained by the defeated party in the last elec- 
tion appears to us so utterly unsound, ethically and 
financially, that we cannot help being sorry for students 
that receive such instruction. For example, Professor 
Ross, now of Leland Stanford University, was formerly at 
the Indiana University, and has been one of the most im- 
portant contributors to the silver literature lately circu- 
lated on the Pacific Coast. There appears to have been 
in Indiana University a kind of apostolic succession of 
instructors holding what nearly all business men believe 
to be unsound ideas of: finance. Professor Ross was 
followed by Professor Commons, who has gone to Syra- 
cuse, and now Professor Woodburn, another member of 
the university’s faculty, follows him in the same posi- 
tion. It is not surprising that the farmers about Bloom- 
ington, the seat of the university, point to the institu- 
tion as the source of their ideas. It would be interest- 
ing if we could know how the differing schools of 
finance are represented in our State universities or 
colleges. ; 

THE REv. SAM P. JONEs talks on the whole very good 
sense ina letter to The Atlanta Journal on the position 
of the Negroes inthe South. He wants equal justice 
done to them, and he would have them treated with kind- 
ness also, and yet he cannot help speaking froma South- 
ern standpoint. He criticises the Negro as lacking in 
ambition. Perhaps heis. Butas Mr. D. J. Jordan, a 
Negro himself, replies inthe /Journa/, how can he be 
expected to have much ambition when there is so narrow 
a field for it to be exercised in? The Negro is told that 
he must never expectto hold positions of honor and 
trust, such as are held out as inducements to the hum- 
blest white boy inthe land. He must ride, whatever his 
culture, in filth and dirt on the railroads; he must live 
in the worst portions of the towns and cities, even if he 
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has money to buy orrent elsewhere. Nor is Mr. Jones 
quite right asto the protection he hasin the courts. Mr. 
Jordan says he has yet to know of any white man’s re- 
ceiving anything like punishment for any wrong done to 
a Negro. Negroes are not put on the jury lists no mat- 
ter how capable they may be. Under the Mississippi 
plantwo ignorant men,one white,the other black, present 
themselves to vote, and the test concerning reading and 
understanding the Constitution is applied. The white 
man is given some very plain passage to explain, which 
any boy could do, and, of course, passes; but the Negro 
is given some difficult passage and required to read the 
Latin words; and he does not understand the questions 
of law or the meaning of foreign words, and, of course, 
is rejected; so that now not over five per cent. of the 
population of Mississippi actually vote. What we must 
come to is actual equal rights for the people, whatever 
their color; and the breaking up of parties in the South 
may help to secure it. 

The Yale Review for November makes Mr. Hoff- 
mann’s somewhat pessimistic ‘‘ Race, Traits and Ten- 
dencies of the American Negro”’ the text for a sugges- 
tion to the managers and teachers of the American 
Missionary Association and other intelligent people who 
have todo with the Negro race, that they make and 
publish studies of certain questions of an anthropo- 
logical, ethnological and sociological nature which have 
a bearing on this particular part of our population. 
The writer says that we want facts and statistics based 
on extensive and exact research rather than discussion, 
and that this ought to be done by these institutions in 
the South. If we are not mistaken Atlanta University 
has been doing something in this line through its grad- 
uates, and perhaps others have done the same; but it is 
too early yet to get their results. In a number of 
cities Negroes of thorough education, of intellectual 
ability and moral character have set themselves zeal- 
ously to work to study into the condition of life among 
their own people and to devise practical measures of 
reform. Mr. Hoffmann shows, in a startling way, the 
excessive mortality which prevails among the Negroes, 
and also the excessive immorality prevalent among the 
masses of them. No doubt this will remain true so 
long as the influences of moral and intellectual culture 
reach only a small proportion of this population; but 
the student of the question must consider not simply 
the inevitable deterioration among the ignorant, but 
whether this deterioration is not arrested as fast as the 
Negroes are brought under the influences of education 
and civilization. 


WE are certainly making progress in municipal re- 
form, tho we may lose at some points, temporarily, more 
than we gain. We look forward with apprehension to 
the return of Tammany to power in New York City, and 
we are by no means sure that the better element will 
succeed in electing the first Mayor of the Greater New 
York. The Democratic vote, in the recent election, 
shows less fluctuation than could be wished. It was 
not 40,000 behind the combined vote for McKinley. 
But reforms are not always established by one leap. 
There is great virtue in persistence. Mayor Hooper 
has just proved this in Baltimore. He was elected by 
Republican and Democratic votes, as Mayor Strong was 
in New York, and took the trust as a non-partisan trust. 
He believed he was elected in the interest of good gov- 
ernment, and refused to make his administration parti- 
san. The Republican members of the Councils expected 
him to turn out all Democrats and appoint only Repub- 
licans. He refused to pledge himself to carry out their 
program, and they took an obstructive position. They 
confirmed some of his nominations, and held up the 
others until he should come toterms. He refused, and 
they then proceeded to pass ordinances taking away his 
right to nominate, except toa few insignificant offices. 
By a deal they got the support of enough Democrats to 
pass these ordinances over the Mayor’s vetoes, and then 
proceeded to parcel out the offices on the old-fashioned 
spoils plan. But the Mayor refused to swear in the ap- 
pointees, and an appeal was taken to the courts. The 
Superior court decided against him; but the Court of 
Appeals has decided in his favor. He has made the 
fight for right principles and won. Baltimore is to be 
congratulated on the victory. It is a wholesome lesson 
to spoilsmen of both parties. Mayor Hooper is evident- 
ly the right man in the right place, and will do fearless- 
ly what he was €iected to do. 


TueE Laurier government is to be congratulated on its 
successful settlement of the Manitoba question. The 
official announcement made last week of the terms of 
settlement, confirming intimations previously given, 
was received with hardly a ripple of excitement. The 
Conservative government was wrecked uponits attempt 
to coerce the province. The elections showed that the 
people of Canada, Catholics as well Protestants, did 
not approve of that method. The coming of the 
Liberals into power was accepted as an assurance 
that the question would be settled satisfactorily to 
all concerned, and so it has been. We hear of no 
protests from the Catholics, and there is no sign of dis- 
satisfaction from the Protestants. The public school 
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system of Manitoba is tocontinue an undenominational 
system. Religious teaching isto be given in schools 
where the trustees authorize it, or where the parents of 
ten or more children ask for it. Itis to be given be- 
tween the hour of 3.30 and 40’clock in the afternoon, 
and may be conducted by any Christian clergyman, or 
person selected by him. Where the accommodations 
permit it, Catholic and Protestant pupils are to be 
placed in separate rooms for religious teaching; other- 
wise the Roman Catholics are to conduct their reli- 
gious teaching half of the month and the Protestants the 
other half. Nochild is to becompelled to attend dur- 
ing this half-hour unless his parents.so desire. Where 
there are twenty-five or more Catholic children a Cath- 
lic teacher is to be employed. It seems a pity that the 
question of the faith of the teacher should ever be a 
matter of inquiry. Roman Catholics who are qualified 
to teach ought to be just as eligible as non-Catholics. 
They are just as freely employed in New York City, and 
no complaint is ever made against them on religious 
grounds. Astothe provisions for religious teaching 
in the schools of Manitoba, if such teaching is consid- 
ered important by the parents there is nothing to be 
said. We have the notion, however, that in the course 
of time this plan will be dropped. There are other 
places more convenient for the impartation of religious 
instruction, and if parents and the Church do their 
duty there is no danger that children will grow up god- 
less. 

THERE has been a great deal of curiosity to know 
what it was that Emperor William, at the end of his 
address after swearing in the recruits, November 12th, 
said to the officers in such a low tone that the reporters 
could not catch it. Every one believed it was some- 
thing in reference tothe shocking incident in whicha 
civilian was stabbed and killed by an officer in a beer 
garden because he had rubbed against his uniform in 
passing by. The Berlin Zaged/att is bold enough to say 
that the Emperor warned the officers against lowering 
their dignity by appearing in public when excited by 
wine, but that if they were obliged to use their swords 
in defense they should do so vigorously. He had also 
previously said publicly that an insult to the Emperor's 
uniform worn by an officer was an insult to the Em- 
peror himself. If this report is true of what he said 
sotto voce to the officers, then there is added reason to 
fear that he is little less than insane. The people of 
Germany are greatly stirred up over that brutal murder 
of a citizen, for which the officer has received the sen- 
tence of four years’ detention in a fortress, which is 
really no punishment at all, and which has not yet been 
approved. Neither the Reichstag nor the Bundesrath 
is likely to show itself very subservient at this time, as 
is indicated by the refusal, last week,to pass a bill 
requiring editors to give up the names of the writers 
of objectionable articles—a bill that is singularly out 
of place just now, at a time when it would trace back 
the late diplomatic exposures to Prince Bismarck. 


Tue whole system of caste, whether in India or Amer- 
ica, has our hearty contempt. But there is one phase 
of it in India which is not so bad as it might be, and 
which is defined ina book on ‘* Hindu Castes and Sects,”’ 
lately published at Calcutta, written by J. N. Bhatta- 
charya, who is no Christian, but a Hindu Brahman and 
President of the College of Pundits at Nadiya, the very 
focus of Sanskrit lore in Bengal. The following quota- 
tions we take from a notice of the book in The /ndian 
Evangelical Review, and their excellent paganism we 
commend to our temperance friends: 


‘‘Of the several unclean castes the most important are 
those connected with the manufacture and sale of spiritu- 
ous liquors. All these occupy a very low position 
in the Hindu caste system, and althoa great many of them 
have in recent times become very wealthy through the en- 
couragement given to the liquor traffic for fiscal purposes, 
yet their caste status has not improved very materially. 
They have been, for more than half a century, struggling 
hard to be recognized as a clean caste; but the only classes 
who openly hold any communication with them, for pur- 
poses other than business, are those followers of the latter- 
day prophets that fatten on the rejected elements of pure 
Hinduism. An orthodox Brahman, Rajput, Vaidya or 
Kayasth, professing any of the aristocratic forms of an- 
cient Hinduism, would not allow a brewer to enter even his 
parlor [outer sitting room, where all kinds of visitors are 
received] ; and if obliged, for the sake of business, to visit 
a publican in his house, he would, after coming home, put 
off his clothes, and put on another suit after regularly 
bathing or sprinkling his body with the holy water of the 
Ganges. In East Bengal and Orissa even the ordi- 
nary washerman [himself of the unclean castes] and the 
barbers refuse to render their usual services to them, and 
the very fa/ki bearers decline to carry them on their lit- 
ters "’ (p. 255). 

‘*The good Brahmans never officiate at their religious 
ceremonies and at their sacrifices, funerals and marriages; 
they get either a degraded Brahman or a member of their 
own Caste to act as the priest’ (p. 260). 


....Dr. W. H. Withrow, of Toronto, has a patriotic 
desire to defend Canada against injurious attacks; and 
he writes us about Dr.Wayland’s criticism of the opera- 
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tion of Canadian law in the case of the three Seventh. 
Day Adventist preachers who were fined and imprisoned 
for the sin of slacking lime and mixing mortar on Sun- 
day. Dr. Withrow tells us that their religion had noth- 
ing todo with it. It would have beenthe same if they 
had been agnostics or Jews. The law simply forbids 
Sunday labor, and the law must be obeyed whether men 
are barbers, saloon-keepers or Seventh-Day Adventists. 
The thousands of Jews in Canada faithfully keep their 
Sabbath on Saturday, but are not allowed to open their 
stores to transact their business on Sunday; and they 
have the same right to complain of religious persecution 
as the Seventh-Day Adventists, but do not dream of do- 
ing so; that is, they may observe the seventh day all 
they please, but they must not work on Sunday. Nev- 
ertheless it appears to us that it is an injustice that a 
person whose conscience compels him to keep the sev- 
enth day should not be allowedtodoany kind of work on 
the first day. Provisions could be made by law for de- 
cent people, provided that they do not disturb other 
people or make an open bar or an open store a public 
nuisance. 


....They tell us that athletics has driven out hazing; 
that the exuberance of youthful boyishness which used 
to find its outlet in the abuse of freshmen, now makes 
its escape through the toes on the football. That a 
better sentiment has nearly abolished hazing is beyond 
question, but whether athletics is to be credited with it 
is not at allcertain. Atany rate, Lafayette College is 
just now suffering from very aggravated cases of haz- 
ing, which have resulted in the expulsion of quite a 
number of students. President Warfield is determined 
that discipline shall be enforced, and is willing to use 
heroic means to put an end to these cowardly out- 
rages; and he may be assured that the public sentiment 
and parents will sustain him in this action. 


....We make no apology for filling acouple of pages 
this week with reports of further proceedings in con- 
nection with Dr. Storrs’s jubilee. What his brother 
ministers of his own and other Churches think of 
him is of much more than mere personal interest. 
Their loving tributes show how deep and strong is the 
impression which his long and honored ministry has 
made on the community of which he has been such a 
distinguished member. With no high-sounding ecclesi- 
astical titles to lend glory to the occasion, his work as 
pastor and preacher and Christian citizen speaks in elo- 
quent tones for his fifty years of faithfulness. May he 
long be spared to his church, to his denomination, and 
to Christianity! 


...-At last this city seems to have the sure prospect, 
after January first, of a Board of Education whose 
sympathies will be with liberal education, reform meth- 
ods of administration and the thorough divorce of our 
public school system from party politics. Last week 
Mayor Strong filled the vacancies of seven of the 
most flagrant obstructionists of the retiring Board, 
with enough men of sufficiently enlightened views on 
education to convert the present reform minority to a 
majority. While this is a matter of congratulation 
there is still room for much purification in our public 
schooladministration from the Board itself down. 


....The Free Silver movement is to have a church, 
we are told, in Chicago. It is to be called the Church 
of Humanity, and the new Church is to be composed of 
both Protestants and Catholics. It is announced that 
not all the sermons of Mr. Probst, the pastor, will be 
on Free Silver, but ‘‘the pure Gospel from the Bible 
will be preached.’’ Wetrust that the finances will be 
conducted in accordance with the faith of the new body. 
Gold and greenbacks ought not to be allowed to come 
into the treasury. Let the pastor be paid in his own 
coin. 


....From Dr. A. J. Lyman’s article in The Congrega- 
tionalist on Dr. Storrs as a preacher, we are glad to 
take this fine sentence: 

“Dr. Storrs is the greatest master ever in the American 
pulpit of a style which since the days of Cicero has been 
one of the three or four greatest styles of spoken speech in 
the world—serious, stately, splendid, not without, however, 
a hint of humor and even gayety on the margin of it, 
bearing along all sorts of historical and literary treasure, 
and yet with a constant logical unity and momentum be- 
neath, upon which these various enrichments fit as easily as 
the banners fit a marching army.”’ 


....No wanderer could be more warmly welcomed 
back to this country than our own Dr. George F. Pen- 
tecost, who has for several years served as pastor of 
the Marylebone Presbyterian Church in London. He 
found the church in a much weakened condition and he 
has built it up, organized its work, and leaves it 
strong and successful. He comes to the First Presby- 
terian Church in Yonkers. We are not surprised that 
he prefers the liberty of the American churches to the 
humiliating subordination which Nonconformity must 
endure in England. 


.... Zhe Sacred Heart Review charges THE INDEPEND- 
ENT with ‘‘ hypocrisy,”’ ‘‘ sectarian jealousy,’’ ‘* hatred 
of Catholicism,’’ and with ‘‘ nauseating every honest 
man.’ Please don’t! Really, it is not pretty. 
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Inter-Seminary Missionary Alliance. 


BY JESSE W. BROOKS, PH.D. 


THE seventeenth annual convention of the Inter- 
Seminary Missionary Alliance was held at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, November 12th to November 15th. A 
carefully prepared program was followed, and the gen- 
erous hospitality of this young giant among American 
universities was enjoyed by a large number of stu- 
dents. Three sessions were held each day,the morning 
and afternoon meetings being held at Kent Theater 
and the evening meetings at the Hyde Park Presbyteri- 
an Church. At the opening session, after President 
Harper’s words of welcome, Dr. C. J. Little, of the 
Garrett Biblical Institute, gave an address, entitled, 
‘‘The Spirit of Christianity Essentially Missionary.”’ 
It was reported that thirty-six seminaries and col- 
leges were represented at thigefirst session. Most of 
the Eastern and Southern Sesharies had their repre- 
sentatives on the ground, andthe local theological 
schools were out in force. Garrett Biblical Institute 
(Methodist) claims an attendance of seventy-five, and 
the Chicago Theological Seminary (Congregational) 
had some fifty, while McCormick (Presbyterian) and the 
Seminary of the University (Baptist) had nearly all 
their men in attendance. 

Friday morning the opening devotional service was 
conducted by Mr. C.T. Studd, after which Dr. J. L. With- 
row delivered anaddress upon the topic, ‘‘ What should 
be the Attitude of the Ministry toward Missions?” He 
said it should not be that of opposition, of ignorance or 
of unconcern; but it should be that of teacher, of apol- 
ogist and of leader. The pastor who opposes missions 
kills his own work; on the other hand, the larger the 
circle of his sympathy the deeper his spiritual power. 
The church that is devoted to missions is the strong 
church. Knowledge of the mission field is one of the 
great needs of the home Church, and it must be sup- 
plied by the pastor. ‘‘What the Church needs now,” 
declared Dr. Withrow, ‘‘is to hear less of the harmony 
of all religions and more of the absolute supremacy of 
the one religion.” Our Christianity is altruistic. The 
Christian must care for the other man. The Christian 
nation must care fér he other country. 

The Rev. H. D. Wiard, of the Methodist Home Mis- 
sionary Society, followed. Dr. Withrow, speaking 
upon the kindred topic, ‘‘What is the Present Attitude 
of the Ministry toward Missions.’’ said: ‘‘ The 
grandest men in the world are in the ministry, but too 
often the attitude of the ministry toward missions is 
one of indifference.’’ Some of Mr. Wiard’s experi- 
ences with pastors in the West, as related by him, gave 
point to his statement. ‘‘ The true minister must feel 
that his own field is as broad as the world.”’ 

The Friday afternoon meeting crowded the theater 
building. Every seat was filled, and many were stand- 
ing during the entire session. Prof. Graham Taylor 
spoke upon the topic ‘‘ The City and the Slums,’ and 
Mr. Wiard spoke again upon the topic ‘‘ The Neglected 
Fields of the West.”’ Professor Taylor’s address was 
characteristic of his work. ‘‘ There is,’’ said he, ‘‘no 
missionary administration at all at the centers of popu- 
lation. He pleaded for Foreign Missionary consecration 
for the home work in our great cities.” 

When salvation came to the world ‘‘the Word was 
made flesh and dwelt among us.’’ So when the slums 
of our great cities are saved it will be by having Chris- 
tian teachers and Christian workers go and dwell among 
those whom they say they love. This Dr. Taylor re- 
garded as something quite different from the so-called 
“rescue” policy that is now used. Hull House, the 
University Settlement and the Chicago Commons were 


instanced as examples of what might be done along the - 


line of Dr. Taylor’s recommendations. The address 
made a profound impression upon all who listened to it; 
and it was felt that he was quite right in saying regard- 
ing our work in the great cities that we are simply tri- 
fling with the evangelistic problem. ‘fhe two things 
needed are—1, denominational comity in the suburbs, 
and (2), the establishment of places of supply by a vast 
co-operation for the down-town work. Friday evening 
an address by the Rev. Harlan P. Beach, entitled ‘‘A 
Glimpse at Actual Work on the Foreign Field ’’ was fol- 
lowed by one by Dr. A. T. Pierson, upon ‘* Macedonian 
Calls to Theological Students.”’ 

Saturday’s sessions were addressed by the Rev. R. A. 
Torrey and the Rev. Daniel Shepardson. 

The ‘‘ Conference on the Seminaries’’ was conducted 
by Mr. H. W. Luce, who was afterward appointed vis- 
iting secretary of the Alliance for the present year. 
How may the Inter-Seminary Alliance be made a greater 
power was explained by Mr. W. P. Osgood, the Chair- 
man of the Executive Committee of the Alliance. Prof. 
J. R. Stevenson, of McCormick, spoke of the ‘‘ Organ- 
ized Effort for Missions among the Students of the 
World.” 

The principal address Saturday evening was delivered 
by Dr. J. T. Gracey, of New York, upon ‘‘ The Broader 
View of Missions.”’ 
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Sunday morning Dr. Taylor introduced a large num- 
ber of the visiting students to the city mission work 
and the different college settlements. 

The hospitality of the University has been all that 
could be desired, and the impression has certainly been 
made upon the visitors that Chicago, notwithstanding 
its wickedness and worldliness; with its four great 
theological schools, is something of a center’ of mis- 
sionary activity and of Christian enterprise. 

Next year two conventions will be held, one at New 
Brunswick N. J., and the other at Cincinnati, O. 

Irvinc Park, CuHIcaco. 





The Methodist Missionary Committee. 


THE General Committee had three matters before it 
of more than ordinary interest; the question of the 
purchase or returnto the Building and Transit Fund 
Society of the so-called self-supporting missions in 
Chile; the acceptance of the missions of the English 
Wesleyan Methodist Church in Germany and Austria; 
and the adoption of the Bishop William Taylor self- 
supporting missions in Africa. 

The history of the cession of the Chile missions to the 
Missionary Society, was given quite recently in THE IN- 
DEPENDENT. The transfer was proposed in 1893, by 
Messrs. Fowler and Grant, representing the Transit and 
Building Fund Society. The General Committee ac- 
cepted the transfer so far as it had the power to do so, 
and recommended the Board of Managers to accept and 
administer the missions subject to the authority of the 
General Conference. The two conditions imposed by 
the Transit and Building Fund Society were that the 
missions should be conducted as self-supporting mis- 
sions and Chile should be reserved for such missions. 
After a trial of three years the Board became satisfied 
that the missions could not be satisfactorily conducted 
on the self-supporting plan. After a conference be- 
tween a committee of the Board and Messrs. Fowler and 
Grant, the latter agreed to transfer the missions to the 
Missionary Society, to be conducted on the regular 
plan, for $109,000, to be paid in twenty annual instal- 
ments at two and a half per cent. interest. The Board 
decided to purchase the missions. Subsequently that 
action was reconsidered and the whole matter was re- 
ferred to the General Committee. The General Com- 
mittee sent the matter to a sub-committee which 
divided, and there was a majority report in favor of 
purchase, anda minority report in favorof receiving the 
missions and conducting them so faras possible on the 
self-supporting plan, or if this were not acceptable to 
the donors, of returning them. Both reports recom- 
mended an appropriation of $20,000 for the coming year. 
The real alternatives before the General Committee 
were purchase or return of the property, and after a 
short debate the majority report was adopted. Messrs. 
Fowler and Grant finally agreed not to demand any in- 
terest, so that the property, which is estimated to be 
worth $200,000, will be paid forin twenty annual instal- 
ments of $5,000 each. The appropriation of $20,000 
provides for one instalment and for $15,000 for the sup- 
port of the missions, which will now be conducted on 
the regular plan. 

Bishop Hartzell, the new Missionary Bishop of Africa, 
was present, and assisted a sub-committee in arriving 
at the conclusion that about $14,700 should be appro- 
priated for the work of that Society in Liberia, and for 
the Taylor self-supporting missions among the heathen 
in Liberia, on the Congo and in Southeastern Africa. 
By correspondence and otherwise he had ascertained 
the condition of the Taylor missions, which have prop- 
erty estimated at about $70,000. Some of them are in 
quite a flourishing condition. They are to be received 
under the care of the Missionary Society,and Bishop 
Hartzell will sail shortly to make a thorough investiga- 
tion of them. The unanimous report of the committee 
was accepted by the General Committee without hesita- 
tion, and strong words of encouragement were said to 
the new missionary bishop, who has devoted his life to 
the work. 

The unification of the English and American Method- 
ist Missions in Germany and Austria promises very 
greatly to strengthen Methodism in those countries. 

The extra appropriations for Chile and Africa and 
for the Wesleyan missions in Germany and Austria re- 
sulted inan increase of appropriations to foreign mis- 
sions which aggregated $586,800. Those to home mis- 
sions were $432,693. These sums with $120,000 appro- 
priated for the expenses of administration, for mis- 
sionary literature and for the contingent and other 
funds, made a grand total of $1,139,493, This is just 
$81,765 less than the income of last year, and this 
$81,765 is $2,000 or $3,000 more than the amount which 
was specially contributed for the debt. 

In the distribution of the amount set apart for domes- 
tic missions $276,490 was given for the English-speak- 
ing work, and the rest was distributed among the mis- 
sions to foreign populations, the Germans receiving 
nearly $42,000, the Swedes nearly $31,000, the Norwe- 
gians and Danes about $20,000, the Spanish populatien 

nearly $13,000, the Chinese and Italians over $9,000, 
each, and the Indians a little less, 
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In the distribution to foreign missions China receives 
$114,000, Japan $46,576, Korea $14,285, India and Ma- 
laysia $142,436, South America, including Chile, $71,- 
348, Mexico $49,500, the rest going to Europe and to 
Africa. 

The next meeting of the Committee is to be held in 
Philadelphia. 


White Ribbon Women in Convention. 


BY JANE A. STEWART. 





‘* NOTHING impossible for St. Louis’ was the motto 
under which its twenty-three W. C. T. Unions, in the 
face of the recent cyclone disaster, prepared for the en- 
tertainment of the four hundred delegates of the Na- 
tional W. C. T. U. Convention, which met there No- 
vember 13th-18th. The result proved the truth of the 
Statement. Never was a W. C. T. U. convention more 
royally entertained; never were audiences greater or 
more responsive, and never was enthusiasm for the 
cause ata higher pitch. One hundred and seven womez 
occupied the city pulpits on the Convention Sabbath. 

Miss Willard, pre-eminent among women leaders, pre- 
sided during the convention, aided and abetted by her 
cabinet of able officers, all of whom were continued in 
office. Not fora moment did the convention proceed- 
ings lag; spontaneity and enthusiasm dominated the 
hours, whether devotional, business, or of wider public 
interest. Miss Willard’s renowned gifts as a presiding 
officer have not abated with the passing years, her phe- 
nomenal genius, consecrated tact, irrepressible humor, 
and apt remarks irradiating the entire session. 

The setting of the convention was peculiarly appro- 
priate to the esprit of the organization. The great Mu- 
sic Hall, where the meetings convened, was radiant and 
refreshing in its holiday garb. National colors, many- 
hued significant banners of the organization, mottoes 
and streamers, medallions of gold, all culminated in the 
pure white, emblematic of the high purpose of the W. 
C. T. U. The striking map of the scientific temperance 
department with its four black spots for States not yet 

gained, was conspicuous at the left of the proscenium. 
The single word, Welcome, blazed over the great stage 
where were ranged the choicest of the banner insignia 
of the State unions, the beautiful emblem of Ohio, the 
Crusade State, bearing the picture of the women kneel- 
ing before the open saloon, illustrative of the sweeping 
movement of 1873-74 against the saloon, which gave 
birth to the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union. 

There was a ‘‘homey”’ look about the assembly, 
whether silent and subdued in devotion or in the midst 
of a serious or lively debate. Perhaps because it was 
a woman’s convention, Miss Willard voiced this thought 
when she said, on the opening morning: ‘‘ It is just as 
if you and I were at a friendly fireplace and had gath- 
ered about it to talk over great and holy things.’’ And 
carrying out the idea in place of her usual formal, 
printed address she gave ‘‘a familiar talk,’’ so 
happily conceived, so informal and _ spontane- 
ous an outburst of her genius and _ inspiration, 
that the pleased and delighted constituency stood in an 
Oliver Twist attitude and asked for more. In this rare 
talk, the leader told of her recent work incompany with 
Lady Henry Somerset for the Armenian refugees at 
Marseilles. She said that it was in 1884 when the an- 
nual W. C. T. U. met in St. Louis, that they had ven- 
tured out on the high seas of political contention and ever 
since had adhered to the stalwart decision then made to 
support the Prohibition Party, setting the clock for the 
hour of the political renaissance of the United States. 
She claims the great movement for Christian citizenship 
as the outcome of that action with Theodore Roosevelt 
and Dr. Parkhurst as the evolution. She rejoiced inthe 
clean characters of the late campaign candidates, and 
said that if every man had them, heaven would be in 
the midstto-day. Woman's ballot, the Polyglot Peti- 
tion, the setting apart of March 2oth, Neal Dow’s birth- 
day, as Prohibition Rally Day, were briefly touched 
upon. In a passage of inspired eloquence at the close 
she spoke of the great tragedy at the Czar’s corona- 
tion when 6,000 peasants were trampled to death, whose 
moans, like the moaning of the tide ina storm, she 
likened to the stifled cry of humanity which is heard 
only by the spiritual ear, and in listening to which we 
come up tothe level of Him by whose grace may it be 
said of us, ‘‘ These are they who heard the cry of the 
world.”’ 

‘* Guide me, C thou great Jehovah,”’ softly and spon- 
taneously sung, was the impressive response of the 
vast assembly to these inspired utterances. 

The convention program was a kaleidoscope of chang- 
ing. scenes, whose varied tints focused in the pure 
white ray of purity and temperance, toward which all 
its movements tended. In view of its animus, it was a 
cause of rejoicing that Mrs. Katherine Lente Stevenson, 
National Corresponding Secretary, could report 1,175 
new unions organized. The National Treasurer, Mrs. 
Helen M. Barker, gave the total receipts at $26,706, 
and a gain in paying membership of nearly twelve hun- 
dred. The forty superintendents and score of organ- 
izers spoke encouragingly of their year’s efforts. Six- 
teen million children under scientific temperance in- 
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struction; ten thousand enrolled in Bands of Mercy; 
thousands more in Loyal Temperance Legions, and 
Anti-Cigarette Leagues; physical education adopted by 
the National Board of Education; millions of pages of 
temperance literature distributed; tracts given to 640,- 
000 minors; victories for Sabbath observance; fifty new 
unions of colored people; raising of the age of protec- 
tion in Ohio, Louisiana and North Carolina; striking 
advances in the suppression of impure literature; prog- 
ress in railroad work and in the beautiful mission of 
the flowers; great activity and demand for the services 
of the sixty State and national evangelists; all these are 
among the telling points gleaned from the reports which 
contributed to the happiness of the assembly. 

For it was a happy convention from beginning to end; 
happy in its seriousness and consecration; happy in its 
quaint and original humor; happyin its harmony; and 
happiest of allin its closing hours. 

Exciting and interesting was the brief discussion 
over the ‘‘ party’”’ resolution, which happily caused no 
split, despite opposing beliefs inthe merits of the old line 
Prohibition and ‘‘broad gauge” National Prohibition 
parties. The convention made its customary declara- 
tion in favor of the party which should promise prohib- 
ition and woman’s franchise—a hint to future political 
conventions. Miss Willard’s connection with the ‘‘ Wom- 
an’s Bible’ was disavowed, and its issue under that 
title deprecated. In addition to the usual resolutions, 
the Sunday use of the bicycle was discouraged and an 
earnest protesi entered against the Turkish outrages. 

That the assembly was happy in its welcome none 
can gainsay. The Mayor of St. Louis struck the vocal 
chord before the vast audience. ‘‘ Not the voice of 
men alone, nor of women, but the voice of both—the 
people—is the composite which makes the voice of 
God,’’ he said. Other representative persons echoed 
his welcoming words. Miss Willard caught each happy 
remark and wove all together in a characteristic and 
fitting response. 

The mother-heart is never more gratified than when 
the children are in evidence, so that it was another 
happy time on Children’s Night when the gathering of 
‘* mother-hearts "’ applauded the singing of one thousand 
little ones and the training of the Loyal Temperance 
Legion brigade with their apt action songs and recita- 
tions, all prophetic of the day when the ‘‘ Saloon Must 
Go.” 

That ‘‘ the daughters may be ascorner stones polished 
after the similitude of a palace’’ is the sentiment of the 
Mother W. C. T. U. toward its offspring, the Y Branch. 
As hundreds of happy-faced young women, entwining 
loops of white ribbon, trooped upon the stage singing, 
‘‘ There are Bands of Ribbon White around the World,”’ 
led by their General Secretary, Mrs. Frances Barnes, 
the applause rang from pit to dome of the great crowded 
hall, and was frequently repeated at each number, for 
beauty and variety are the standard features of Young 
Women’s Night. 

MdSt significant of all the great gatherings of the 
convention was the monster assembly on Sabbath after- 
noon, probably the largest gathering in the interest of 
the suffering Armenians yet held_in the United States. 
No more suggestive nor striking object lesson could 
have been given than wasthere afforded. The peculiar 
tricolored flag of Armenia, with its head of Christ and 
lion couchant upon a white ground, was draped in black 
—a tender tribute to the 100,000 slain through infidel 
ferocity. Representatives of the sufferers in their pic- 
turesque Oriental costumes gave color to the touching 
words of Miss Willard, who pathetically depicted the 
dreadful scenes of the massacres; tothose of the Rev. F. 
Greene, of the Armenian Relief Association, who urged 
the Christian's responsibility; of Margaret Leitch, the 
missionary, who gave a harrowing picture of present 
sad conditions; and to the memorable and vivid utter- 
ances of the grief-stained Armenian Rebecca Krikorian, 
who announced her sublime intention, in Christlike sim- 
plicity and earnestness, to devote the remainder of her 
life to the evangelization of the murderous Turks. 

The happy result was the splendid collection of over 
$1,000 for Armenian relief and the unanimous indorse- 
ment of a telegraphic protest to President Cleveland 
strongly urging interference on the part of the United 
States Governmentin this matter. The success of this 
monster meeting isa cause of rejoicing for the impulse 
given to the Armenian relief work in every State of the 
Union. 

The proceedings of the week may be said to have cul- 
minated in the closing evening when, work laid aside or 
disposed of, the convention fell into into its ‘‘ maddest, 
merriest mood.”’ Altho to an outside observer, it might 
have appeared that the staid and venerable W. C. T. 
U. was ona frolic, the proceedings never for a moment 
losttheir purposeful impulse. It was only a year ago 
that the National W. C. T. U. adopted the English idea 
of a ‘‘ Demonstration,” and it has come to stay. There 
could be no more effective display of the great 
strength of the organization and its earnest intent than 
in the imposing parade of delegations and the feature 
(new this year) of the spectacular illustration of the de- 
partment work so varied and telling. The accumula- 
tion of both with banners and flags upon the great 
stage testing its capacity, amused and instructed the 
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immense audience, who joined enthusiastically in the 
familiar and stirring choruses of the temperance songs, 
sung by each State delegation, and roundly applauded. 
The memorable convention closed at a late hour amid 
the happy enthusiasm of this spectacle, tempered by 
devout seriousness, as thousands joined in the respon- 
sive repetition ot the Aaronic benediction. 


Cuicaco, IL. 

In May of last year David S. Washburn, a son of 
the Rev. George T. Washburn, for many years a mis- 
sionary of the American Board in Southern India, left 
his home in Brooklyn in a depressed state of mind. 
His father, who has recently returned from Pasumalai 
College, is anxious to get any trace of his son, and if 
readers of THE INDEPENDENT know of him they will con- 
fer a great favor by sending word to the rooms of the 
American Board in Boston, or to his father at Glovers- 
ville, N. Y. 


....With a view to arousing more general interest in 
foreign missions acommittee was appointed at the joint 
conference of the foreign mission boards of this coun- 
try and Canada last January to arrange for interdenom- 
inational simultaneous mass meetings some time this 
winter. That committee has designated the week be- 
ginning January roth for the movement, and suggests 
that on the morning of that Sabbath preachers give for- 
eign missionary sermons; that on Wednesday evening 
there be special prayer-meetings for that purpose; that 
Thursday be given to denominational rallies, and Fri- 
day to union mass meetings. 


. In accordance with the suggestion made by the 
Evangelical Alliance, some little time since, that No- 
vember 17th be observed as a ‘‘ quiet day,’’ not only 
many pastors, but also the theological seminaries set 
that day apart for special consideration of topics relat- 
ing to the Christian life. ‘‘The Power of the Holy 


Spirit,” ‘‘ Effectual Prayer,’’ ‘‘Christion Unity,”’ 
‘‘The Mission of the Church,’”’ the ‘‘Greatest 
Need,” and other topics were specially put 
before the people; and the unanimous  testi- 


mony of the reports shows that the services were of 
great spiritual blessing. Deep interest was manifest, 
and in many cases, active measures were taken for the 
extension of Alliance work. 


.... The Pope has selected as successor to Archbishop 
Keane in the rectorship of the Catholic University at 
Washington Father Thomas J. Conaty, rector of the 
Church of the Sacred Heart at Worcester, Mass. 
Father Conaty has been prominently before the public as 
the President of the Catholic Summer School at Platts- 
burg. Heis a strong temperance man and heartily in 
accord with that movement. In Church politics he is 
understood to be aconservative, altho on the most cor- 
dial relations with Bishop Keane. He was born in Ire- 
land forty-nine years ago, and came to this country 
when a child; was educated at the Jesuit College of the 
Holy Cross at Worcester, and subsequently at the Troy 
Theological Seminary. He is an ardent believer in 
parochial schools, and is said to have been the espe- 
cial choice of Archbishop Corrigan. In this connec- 
tion, in view of the charges made with regard to Car- 
dinal Satolli, the Cardinal is quoted as saying that he 
had nothing whatever to do with Bishop Keane’s resig- 
nation, and that all his relations with the different 
parties of the Catholic Church in this country has been 
most cordial. He has also written a note of friendly 
interest to Archbishop Ireland, assuring him of per- 
sonal regard and confidence, and of the confidence of 
the Pope in him. 


....For some time there have been efforts to secure 
harmony between the orthodox and the liberal sections 
of the French Reformed Church. Recently a confer- 
ence of delegates, both clerical and lay, have been con- 
sulting at Lyons in regard to the revival of the Gen- 
eral Synod, which has met only once since the revoca- 
tion of the Edict of Nantes. That was in 1873, through 
the influence of M. Guizot. The majority decided on 
requiring subscription of ordination to a confession 
of faith which it regarded asthe minimum of ortho- 
doxy. The French government, however, declined to 
enforce the decision, on the ground that it would have 
split the Church into nearly equal bodies, and since 
then no synod has been convened. Each consistory 
has used its own discretion with regard to the enforc- 
ing of subscription, with the result that there has been 
the development of two sections each holding annual 
gatherings. The liberals recently suggested a confer- 
ence, and the orthodox party, at its session at Sedan 
last spring, accepted the invitation, Lyons being chosen 
as being neither too decidedly liberal nor too orthodox. 
The conference has resulted in a unanimous resolution 
that the Standing Committee of each section shall 
unite in regular meetings to consider the formation of 
a central elective council, and the revival of the synodal 
system. This is to report to a fresh conference three 
years hence, or sooner, if necessary. Thus, after 
twenty years of separation, there is hope of a re- 
sumption of fraternal relations between the two par- 
ties. 
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Dr. Storrs’s Jubilee. 
THE MANHATTAN ASSOCIATION, 


ASIDE from the distinctively Church celebrations, per- 
haps no one of the various tributes to Dr. Storrs’s work 
during the past fifty years was more cordial than that of 
the Congregational ministers of New York and Brook- 
lyn. Dr. Storrs’s relations with them have always been 
most intimate and, freed fromthe sense of responsibility, 
the lighter vein of his character has been seen in 
hisconferences with them. This was brought out most 
clearly in the presentationto him of a loving cup by 
these associates at a dinner at Clinton Avenue Church, 
in Brooklyn, Monday evening of last week. For an 
hour and a half there was an informal reception in the 
church parlors, and then a dinner was served in the 
lower lecture room. At the close Dr. T. B. McLeod, 
pastor of the church, spoke briefly of the purpose and 
scope of the gathering, read a number of letters from 
distinguished invited guests (all he could decipher), 
and then introduced ert J. Lyman, D.D., who un- 
covered a loving cup, t®® gift of the Association to Dr. 
Storrs, and made a presentation address. He said: 


‘‘ Brethren of the Manhattan Congregational Association 
and Friends: I owe to the curtesy of my associates and to 
theaccident that, with the exception of Dr. Storrs, I have 
been in Brooklyn a little longer than others in the Congre- 
gational pulpit here, the honor of being asked to be the 
spokesman for the Association to-night, in the utterance of 
the sentiment which as one man we desire to express. [ 
wish I could discharge this representative errand in that’ 
adequate way which would seem to reproduce some echo 
of every man of us, of Dr. McLeod’s logic and Dr. Behr- 
ends’s philosophy, and Dr. Meredith's fire, and the He- 
braistic idiom of Dr. Ward, who speaks Syriac and Saxon 
with equal ease; and yet, I think, so at one are we to-night 
that if I translate my own heart into words I shall voice 
the heart of our nearly threescore and ten, on either side of 
the river, as well as of that larger fraternity represented 
here, of various communions from every side of all the 
rivers. For. I have to express the sentiments which, 
steadily growing through the years, are thrown into vivid 
relief by this occasion, this glad and grand occasion, which 
celebrates the fiftieth anniversary in one continued pastor- 
ate in this city, of him who by our unanimous voice and 
choice sits central in our associational fellowship. And, 
therefore, these sentiments are blended of equal affection 
and honor; they are rich with a thousand stirring and ten- 
der recollections, when the voice we love has at one time 
thrilled us with its eloquence, and again has prayed for 
some of us, over the faces of our best beloved dead. They 
are sentiments in which admiration for the gifts of genius 
and confidence in professional leadership blend with a rev- 
erent recognition of that divine grace which touches genius 
with its finest luster and confirms the truest leadership, 
maintaining all, untarnished and unchallenged, until its 
serene maturity enters the golden glow of these finished 
fifty years. 

‘«* We four,’ wrote Neander, speaking of his three friends, 
‘will establish at Halle a true Civitas Dei—a city of God, 
whose foundation forever is friendship.’ It is not on this 
high level that we construe the friendship which we cele- 
brate to-night; for it occasionally happens that an affluent 
and ample mind comes through a course of years, through 
the refining adjustments of many forms of co-operation, 
and by the grace of God, to stand in such a central and 
harmonious relation to a group of men, an organization of 
allies and juniors, that the resulting fellowship does be- 
come what Neander calls it, a city of God. Is it anything 
‘less—a unified, spiritual fraternity, at once genial and ele- 
vated, intellectually stimulating and morally commanding, 
where the freedom and charm of social brotherly inter- 
course instantly, upon occasion, assumes the dignity and 
authority of united, moral verdict, in the condemnation of 
evilor the support of truth? And I am sure I may say that 
it has been the chief personal and ministerial felicity of 
this Association during these decades of years that this 
sense of spiritual oneness has been absolutely constant and 
regnant beneath allourindividualism. And surely this has 
been due, more than to any other one cause, to the stedfast 
strength ofthat single personality at our table’s head, 
whose gifts have been employed with such urbanity that 
they have never seemed to rebuke, but rather to inspire 
our own efforts, while on the other hand they have been 
conjoined with such wisdom of counsel and fidelity to prin- 
ciple that they won our confidence and insured our prac- 
tical co-operation. And yet, as we all know, there has 
been no assumption of any precedence, no slightest ap- 
proximation to dictatorship, nor a hint of that artificial 
tone sometimes seen in clubs or societies, in which individ- 
uality is repressed, or is lost. On the contrary we are, 
individually speaking, about as diverse, as independent 
and self-willed a set of ministers as can be found in the 
United States of America. Our McGregor ‘sits at the head 
of the table,’ but he has not ‘sat upon’ any one of us. In 
the first place to-night we acknowledge an intellectual obli- 
gation. 

‘“May I speak with the freedom of a man who speaks 
not for the public but among his brethren, in the presence 
of the man he lovesand who counts it, therefore, a kind of 
churlishness to weigh his words too narrowly to-night in 
the icy scales of conventional custom, but feels it the truer 
delicacy{to speak with simplicity, indeed, but in the abso- 
lute frankness of an unfearing friendship. What intellec- 
tual blessing, then, is comparable to that of frequent and 
friendly contact with chosen men, whose speech and 
thoughts and mental life, combine the formsof beauty with 

the force of truth? And is not here the heart and glory of 
that intellectual influence and ascendency whose record we 
are met ‘to honor? Not merely that in it is reflected the 
dignity of learning, the charm of chosen words, the effect- 
ive force of wide and varied and accurate knowledge held 
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in just perspective and ready on the instant’s call for fit- 
ting use. Beneath all this have we not seemed to hear a 
still rarer and deeper note—that note is the tone of a mind 
in whose habitual utterance the music of noble form seems 
only an echo of the order of the truth itself. The style of 
such a mind is deeper than speech—it is the cadence of the 
soul and carries us back to that beauty of truth, which is 
behind the soul which, as Plato said, is ‘ indeed immortal.’ 
Such a mind never attracts attention merely or mainly to 
itself, but incessantly reminds us of those superb and eter- 
nal intellectual ideals which shine above us all, and of 
which it is set and sent to be the witness in the providence 
of God. And in the bewildering whirl of these transitive 
times, when men easily forget the nobler and classic stand- 
ards even of their own calling, in the rush of experiments, 
the restless foam of public demand, the urgency of practi- 
cal duties, whocan estimate the intellectual value of a pro- 
fessional example in which conspicuous, practical efficiency 
and the{clearest enunciation of the Gospel message, are 
yet set in forms of speech, which not only maintain the 
charms of classic eloquence, but which make us forget all 
eloquence, in our freshened sense of the immortal loveli- 
ness of truth? 

“And yet this intellectual obligation, great as it is, is 
only the lesser half of the debt we owe. Behind the orator 
is the man, or rather the orator has been felt by us to be 
‘simply the voice of the manhood. It isa little old-fashioned 
to quote Emerson now, but one cannot help recalling that 
sinewy line, eloquence is the ‘ best speech of the best soul.’ 
We have been taught the lessons of personal dignity and 
grace, of ministerial curtesy and consistency, of fidelity to 
great causes, civic as well as Christian, of the ultimate as- 
cendency ofcharacter. The office of the clergyman and the 
duty of the citizen have been illustrated ina noble harmony; 
the general interests of the community, its schools and hos- 
pitals, its institutions of letters and of historical learning, 
as well as the wider interests of the nation, have been set 
in line with revealed truth, and that finer solution of the 
problem of the old Gospel versus the new age, has been at- 
tested, which is accomplished not by petty compromises 
here and there from either side, but by taking the ancient 
Gospel in its integrity and the new times in their integrity, 
and incorporating the spirit of both in a manhood large 
enough to be just to both and yet to embody their real and 
vital harmony. We have been constantly reminded of 
what is elemental and eternal in the Gospel—the common 
faith of the Christian ages, as mighty to-day asever. We 
have been led ever to the cross of Christ as the culmination 
of all history, the shrine of all hope for men. 

“And thus, while in our special denominational field 
there has been no lack of avowed and conspicuous fidelity 
tothe principles of our Congregational communion, yet 
the tributes we pay to-night are echoed by all communions 
of Christians in the land, whose ministers do us the honor 
to sit as guests at our board; for he to whom we pay them 
belongs to the common Christianity of our times, he be- 
longs to the country, he belongs to the Church Universal. 
We have been taught, indeed, that the one true path to 
peace in the ministry is to live fifty years with. the same 
church, provided it isa church of genuine pilgrims. But 
we have also been reminded that the true guaranty of 
permanence in the pastorate is to identify one’s ministry 
not with novelties, but with that vital and perennial sub- 
stance of gospel truth which does not change nor pass 
away. And in this way there has grown upon us, through 
these years as we have watched and worked together, not 
so much the common sentiment of admiration merely, tho 
we do not fail in that, but rather the sense of the divine 
commission lying back of human power, the impression of 
a man endowed of God fora supreme errand and true to 
that errand. 

‘And all this takes ona tenderer tone in the memory of 
personal kindness, through the fellowships of these years. 
Most of us are young men—anything under fifty-five is 
young! Some of us are very young men who have, per- 
haps, served only a few years inthe ministry, were licensed 
to preach, it may be, by this Association and have just 
begun their labors in our churches here. Their experience 
is the same as my own twenty years ago and ever since— 
the experience of ready and most affectionate personal 
counsel, of a steady hand grasp when we are disheartened 
or weary. We have found our leader ourcomrade. In our 
associational meetings he has ever been the generous and 
appreciative critic of our efforts. In our Church convoca- 
tions he has been ever the wise moderator and guide. We 
have, indeed, most of us, been installed in our present par- 
ishes with his accompanying presence and beneath his 
benediction. How many kind words he has said on our 
behalf! Dr. Storrs will imagine, perhaps, that he knows 
how much we honor him, but he will never quite know how 
much we love him for what he is and for what he has done 
for us. And there are other things still more personal of 
which we cannot publicly speak; gentle messages he has 
sent us in our darkness, tones in which he spoke to us 
across the lament of the requiem, telling of the land of the 
living where they we see not live with the Lord. Is it any 
wonder, then that, constrained by all these things, we, 
members of this Association, press up beyond the bounda- 
ries of any conventional precedent and gather as brothers 
close to this revered and beloved friend? There is no other 
just such man. There is no other just such. associational 
relation to any one man. 

“Reverend Doctor Storrs, how much we owe to you! 
How noble are the ideals you have taught us to honor! 
How grand and how true that conception of our holy voca- 
tion which by God's grace you have illustrated among us! 
We cannot reward you. We can only come close about you. 
We revere you, we love you, we trust you; and all our 
hearts are in these words. We congratulate you on this 
blessed culmination of a work so long, so rich, so true. In 
it you have taught us how the glory of secular letters may 
bow at Jesus’ feet. To him we lift our thanks for you and 
for all your large and beautiful work and ministry. And 
in token of all this we wish to place in your hands to-night 
this cupof our love. In it 1896answers 1846, Graven upon 
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it are the symbols of your pilgrim ancestors, of their valor 
and their faith, and of that noble church which perpetuates 
their nameand their virtues among us, where you have 
served these fifty years. Upon this cup the wreathed ivy 
tells of the immortality of friendship. Entwined in its 
tracery is the figure of the water lily—the lily that, borne 
in bloom upon the brimming river, is the classic symbol of 
eloquence, that most glorious giftfof God; while its inscrip- 
tion, conveying the heart of the ‘nobler Roman intuition, 
expresses also the very heart of our feeling to-night, that 
orator and man are one: ‘ Sermoanimi est imago; qualis vir, 
talis et oratio est,’ and all its special symbols are brought 
within this larger symbol of the cup itself, whose unique 
and significant figure is in the form of the pulpit, your 
home and throne—that Christian throne which is the throne 
of service, in whose ministry you have given your life to 
men and to the Master. : 

“We give this cup to youin his name. You must needs 
hold it very level and steady, for it is brimming over with 
our love. It will remain soalways. Our blessings are on 
your head; our prayers will ever attend you. May the 
fulness of your strength yet many days abide, and may 
the peace and grace of Almighty God be about you and 
yours, continually and forever.” 


Dr. Storrs rose and received the cup in both hands 
while the audience rose in greeting. He had to wait 
several moments for the applause to cease before he 
could gain silence in which to speak. Then he said: 


DR. STORRS’S SPEECH. 


‘‘Mr. President, Chairman and Brethren of the Associa- 
tion: You have taken me by surprise by the size of this 
assemblage. You must remember that I am like a man 
riding ina Pullman car to whom the porter came rushing 
and said: ‘We are just coming into a collision!’ ‘Well,’ 
said the man,‘I am only a passenger here. Speak to the 
conductor.’ [Laughter.] I am only a passenger here. 
[Laughter.] As to these letters and the chirography, with 
the exception of my own handwriting, which the printers 
of the INDEPENDENT know to be perfectly legible, I hardly 
ever knew a clergyman who ever did have a legible hand- 
writing. I presume none of you ever saw any of the hand- 
writing of Dean Stanley. I havea note from him which 
has occupied my leisure moments for several years. [Loud 
laughter.] I wanted tosend it to my friend, Dr. Brooks; 
of Boston; but he told me he had had an experience that 
matched mine exactly. Dr. Stanley wrote to him a note 
introducing him to somebody. Dr. Brooks turned the let- 
ter over and then turned it back, then studied it in the 
middle and tried to read it both ways at once. Alli he 
could make out of it was that the gentleman introduced 
was a ‘holy heliotype.’ [Roars oflaughter.] These letters 
read to-night are very illegible. You may not have ob- 
served one peculiarity of the reading, but Iam accustomed 
to speak without notes somewhat, and I sometimes watch 
my fellow-speakers who have part of their addresses writ- 
ten and interpolate the rest, and I observed that, where 
Dr. McLeod could not read well, he inserted his own re- 
marks. [Laughter.] 

“‘It was very intelligently done, but he could not deceive 
me. [Laughter.] Well, brethren, Iam glad to know that 
there is one member of my church, a dear and valued friend 
of mine, who would not like what has been going on here 
this evening. He came to the Church of the Pilgrims from 
a Presbyterian church many years ago, having been an 
elder of that Church, and he has always had a very friendly 
and affectionate feeling toward it. The other day, when 
the Synod of New York held its meeting in the Presbyterian 
church, that night they presented an address to me, I saw 
that he was in the assembly, and I said to myself it was 
rather a peculiar situation for me. He was mortified by it. 
He said: ‘I was in that meeting. I said to one of the elders 
it was perfectly disgraceful. They were trying to spoilour 
minister before we had a chance to doit ourselves.’ [Laugh- 
ter and applause.] 1 donot know, but you seem to have 
set yourselves to spoiling me, if you can. I have been 
pinching myself intellectually all over to see if I was the 
person referred to in all these words of praise. But, breth- 
ren, you cannot do it. I know my limitations very well, 
and, while I have accepted freely and most gratefully what 
you have been so kind as to say in regard to my affection 
for the members of the Association and for all my brother 
ministers, I know of defects you have not touched upon; 
faults you have not recognized in my work, and I shall not 
be spoiled. You will remember that memorable reply of 
President Lincoln to the man who saw him stretched out 
at full length and said: ‘How long ought a man’s leg to 
be?’ ‘Well, I don’t know,’ replied Lincoln; ‘but they al- 
ways ought to be long enough to reach from his body to 
the ground.’ [Laughter.] Mine ought to be long enough 
to reach the ground, and they reach it now; and they will 
stand fairly and squarely upon the ground until I am laid 
under it. I hope we shall ever walk together in the same 
way. Your admiration, if I may quote your word, which 
I feel not altogether justified in doing, would be better an 
swered as a similar experience was expressed by a dis- 
tinguished man, who was elected president of one of the 
great universities. I do not refer to President Patton. 
{Laughter.] The day after his election a friend met him, a 
man who had known him as a boy, and he said: ‘ Well, Mr. 
President, now ycu are elected to so great a position, we 
who knew you when you went to school will not know you 
any more.’ The president told him a story of a minister 
who wanted to make the acquaintance of all the families in 
his parish. He meta boy and asked him who he was. 
Answer was given. ‘Who is your father?’ Answer was 
given. ‘Where do you live?’ Answer was given. Now 
the minister was short-sighted and soon afterward met the 
same boy and started on the same series. ‘‘ Why, minister, 
it’s the same boy,’ was the reply he received. (Laughter.] 
I think you will find it is the same boy. [Applause.] _I do 
not say old boy. [Laughter.] As to those remarks of old 
age. Twenty years ago a man spoke of me as a venerable 
pastor. I could have kicked him. [Applause and laugh- 
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ter.] But I have become used to it now. Anybody can call 
me verierable who desires to. 

‘I really feel very much humbled, seriously so, by all 
these kind words coming to me. I really cannot feel that I 
deserve them all. I came toa good parish, in a good city, 
a parish and a city which I loved. God has given me good 
health—and I have stayed. [Applause and laughter.] 
That is the whole story and, therefore, I shrink somewhat 
from the kind words which seem to be excessive and ex- 
uberant in regard to my work and the length of my pastor- 
ate in Brooklyn. And, yet, I confess it gives me great joy 
to have the words said, even if they be soexcessively kind, 
by the brethren of this Association. I was present at the 
beginning of it. I am delighted to see many present to- 
night who were present then. My attendance has been 
quite regular upon the meetings, and to the spirit and up- 
lifting influence of the discussions we often had I confess 
my obligation. I remember the repartee and delightful 
small talk between the serious business moments. My ex- 
perience is that ministers are now the most cheerful and 
joyful people who ever meet together. 

‘*T remember how this Association has been consecrated 
in our thoughts by those who were init and have gone toa 
higher assemblage. I remember at the first meeting at 
which it was established, Dr. Coe was there, with that ele- 
gant figure, erect, graceful and strong, with that fine, clear, 
commanding face, with that admirable power for adminis- 
tration, with that fine power of commanding attention to 
truth and of setting it before us in such vivid form. He is 
gone from us now.”’ 


After cordial reference to Drs. Ray Palmer, Buding- 
ton, McLeod and others, he continued: 


‘“‘I thank you, brethren, tor what several of you have 
been pleased to write concerning me and what Brother 
Lyman has spoken of me, in terms which I cannot accept 
as simply describing my life and spirit and work, but for 
which I render to you my profound thanksgiving. And as 
to this cup, as you have shown it to me,I do not know 
exactly what beverage is most appropriate to it. It looks 
as tho adapted to certain kinds of drink not familiar to my 
house and to such quantities as I would abhor. ButI will 
fill it with the spirit of this occasion, sparkling and effer. 
vescent as it has been. I will put intoit as sugar some of 
those compliments you offered to me. [Laughter.] 1 will 
squeeze into it for the acid some of the criticisms you 
ought to have made, but have not [laughter], and I will 
flavor it with the grated nutmeg powder, representing our 
future work together in the world. Sol wili put it in a 
high place in the house, and every time I enter and look 
upon it I will take a sip or a draft of that exquisite liquor 
which will then be init. And, brethren, reverently let me 
say, with all openness of my heart, I trust that by and by 
we shall, every one of us, not in the earthen vessel, how- 
ever beautiful that may be, but in the heavenly chalice, 
drink the new wine together in the kingdom of the Father 
with our Savior, the Son.”’ 


Dr. Storrs was followed by President Patton, of 
Princeton, Dr. C. R. Baker, of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, Dr. T. L. Cuyler, Dr. John Humpstone and Dr. 
S. E. Herrick, of Boston. 


THE HAMILTON CLUB. 


The dinner at the Hamilton Club, on Tuesday even- 
ing, was also a most enjoyable occasion. Here it was 
not so much Dr. Storrs the preacher as Dr. Storrs the 
member of society, the man of the world, that was hon- 
ored. Inagraceful speech James McKeen, the presi- 
dent of the club, introduced the guest of the evening as 
an 


‘exponent in our time of the spirit which has inspired all 
civilizations; as an exponent of the new philosophy which 
has been the pilot of life; the philosophy which the Greek 
tragedians shared with the Hebrew prophets, and which 
Marcus Aurelius shared with St. Paul; the philosophy 
which guided the chariot of Phoebus; which fashioned the 
helmet and guided the shield of Athene; which compelled 
the ‘Cloud Compeller,’ which has outlived the great Pan, 
who is dead. And, as a new Aurora, has scattered the 
flowers of Christian enlightenment, which, with fearless 
impartiality, breaks the chains of medievai superstition 
and shatters the wooden idols of modern materialism.” 


Judge Bartlett called to mind Dr. Storrs’s early incli- 
nation for the law, and while rejoicing in the present 
could not avoid an expression of what the legal profes- 
sion had lost. Mr. E. M. Shepard paid a most elo- 
quent tribute, from which we can only give a few quo- 
tations: 


‘“We of the Hamilton Club celebrate something—I will 
not, I could not, say better—but something different, from 
the professional and sacred service so finely and affection- 
ately remembered in the loving cup of yesterday or the 
service of the day before in the Church of the Pilgrims. 
We celebrate here the gift, well-nigh unique, of fifty years 
of exalted, noble, powerful inspiration to the general life 
of the society of men inthis great city. We celebrate a 
career, which needed neither pulpit nor professional place, 
to make of it a precious possession to Brooklyn. Those 
marks of commanding distinction which even a work-a-day 
or a casual observer at once sees in the person, the manner, 
the obvious mental power, the splendor of utterance of our 
guest, would, no doubt. have constrained us to the kind of 
reverence which greatness unconsciously compels, even if 
none of their fruits had been for us. But they would not 
have called the Hamilton Club to this jubilee. 

“We rather celebrate the use made of those gifts to en- 
noble and exalt the social and organized life of Brooklyn. 
We here profoundly thank Dr. Storrs that, whether in the 
royal wealth of his eloquence or in the private or even silent 
exercise of his influence he has set for the men and women 
of Brooklyn ideals of social duty and activity —ideals some- 
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times austere, as ideals ought sometimes to be, ideals 
always beautiful and heroic—but ideals, likewise, always 
practical and beneficent. We thank him that he has never 
forgotten that the wholesome progress of societies of men 
has not come from that kind of discretion and sense to 
which the blue heaven above and the raging inferno below 
are alike invisible, but from the Utopias, from the dreams 
and struggles of those who believe in the ‘divine far-off 
event,’ and whose lips are touched with sacred fire to speak 
what they believe. 


Mr. Shepard was followed by Dr. Truman J. Backus, 
of Packer Institute,and Mr. Alfred T. White, and then 


Dr. Storrs responded. 
RECEPTION OF THE CHURCH OF THE PILGRIMS. 


Thursday was in a sense the great day, tobe excelled 
only, if at all, by the Brooklyn day this week. It was 
the peculiar prope ty of the Church of the Pilgrims, 
and the thing that was uppermost in the thoughts of all 
was the half-century pastorate. There was the after- 
noon reception in the Church parlors, and in the even- 
ing the church was filled. There were introductory ex- 
ercises, followed by an address of welcome by Mr. Geo. 
P. Stockwell, Chairman of the Church Committee, hav- 
ing charge of the exercises. Then Dr. Charles Cuth- 
bert Hall, of the First Presbyterian Church, spoke for 
the neighboring pastors. Dr. Hall quoted Words- 
worth’s beautiful lines descriptive of the Shepherd 
Priest and said: 

‘‘ The duties imposed upon me this evening are most de- 
lightful and most honorable in their character. I am de- 
sired to convey to this genuine priest, to this shepherd of 
his flock, to this father of his people, the greetings of this 
neighborhood; of Brooklyn Heights, of this venerable and 
lovely community of educated persons, happy homes, ear- 
nest and influential churches. I am asked tostand, also, as 
the representative of the three congregations, namely, of 
the Reformed Church on the Heights, of the Second Presby- 
terian Ciurch and of the First Presbyterian Church, 
which have for many years enjoyed in an especial manner 
the hospitality and the fellowship of the Church of the 
Pilgrims and ofits minister. And Iam still further asked 
to say a word commemorative of the singularly intimate 
and vital relationship by which the church which I serve, 
the First Presbyterian Church, has the honor to be his- 
torically connected with the Church of the Pilgrims. All 
of this must and shall be done with brevity. 

“The setting suns of fifty years, flashing across the 
broad waters of the bay, have lighted up no lovelier scene 
than the social life on Brooklyn Heights. Wealth, tempered 
by the sense of public duty; learning, leavened by love; 
social station, calmly certain of its own rights; the simple 
customs of New England, finely blended with the flavor of 
European influence; the prevalence of broad-minded Chris- 
tian sentiments, have made these hights sweet to dwell 
upon and have bred a race of minds clean and kind and 
strong. In the midst of us our friend has dwelt; our good, 
great friend; approachable, alert, inspiring. Always a 
scholar, never a recluse; always a patriot, never a partisan; 
always a Christian leader, never an ecclesiastic; he has 
made himself a place as distinct as it isindescribable. He 
has compromised his convictions for no man, yet he has 
been all things to all men. And as he walks these familiar 
streets, conscious of life’s changes and uncertainties, one 
certainty need never leave him, the certainty that welcomes 
lie in wait for him on every corner and friendship beams 
upon him from a thousand homes.” 


Dr. Hall then read a letter of greeting from the First 
and Second Presbyterian Churches and the Reformed 
Church onthe Heights, and continued: 


‘““And now the last, and in some respects the sweetest, 
of my duties remains to be fulfilled. It is to make what is 
in reality a personal expression of love on behalf of the 
church I serve, by reason of the historical relation in which 
it stands to the Church of the Pilgrims. It would be no 
extravagant figure of speech were I to describe the First 
Presbyterian Church as the mother of the Church of the 
Pilgrims. For out of her proceeded in the early time many 
of those who laid your foundations and who were instru- 
mental in consummating your efficient life. Upon the first 
page of the membership catalog of the First Church stands 
this memorandum, intended for the guidance of such as 
might afterward study the names enrolled within the vol- 
ume, ‘Those marked P were dismissed December 18th 
1844, to unite with the Church of the Pilgrims, of this city, 
at its formation as a Congregational Church.’ Those sig- 
nificant Ps are sprinkled up and down the pages of our 
catalog, marking how that mighty exodus of the Pilgrim 
fathers carried from us to you much of our best and strong- 
est life. For on the catalog of the First Church, marked 


with the decisive and inexorable P of the exodus, stand 


such names as these, among scores of others: Simeon Bald- 
win Chittenden, Seth Bliss Hunt, Henry Chandler Bowen, 
Richard Pike Buck, Walter Tilden Hatch. 

It is not to be regarded with wonder nor even with regret 
that this tremendous act of colonization, which occurred on 
the eighteenth of the month of December, 1844, was felt 
most deeply by pastor and by people, nor that the records 
of session disclose the fact that the Friday following the 
Wednesday on which Dr. Cox had executed this vast letter 
of dismission was observed in the First Church as a day of 
fasting, humiliation and prayer. It was impossible that 
any church could part with so much of its best life as we 
then gave forth to you, and not feel, at least, a temporary 
shock and prostration. But, tho we were cast down, we 
were not destroyed, and on July 28th, 1846, when you were 
planning to secure your youthful pastor, the corner stone 
of the First Church edifice, on Henry Street, was laid with 
much rejoicing, and within three years 200 lives were freshly 
added to thatcommunion! How rich for us have been the 
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compensations which have issued from that long ago giv- 
ing forth of some of our strongest life. How precious have 
been the relations which have existed between these two 
churches, alike liberal in their doctrinal spirit, simple in 
their ecclesiastical opinions, purely and richly evangelical 
in their beliefs and in their teachings.” 

Dr. Hall closed with a warm personal tribute to Dr. 
Storrs and was followed by Dr. John Hall, represent- 
ing the pastor of New York City, and Prof. Geo. P. 
Fisher, D.D., of New Haven. on behalf of the New 
England churches. Dr. Hall referred very feelingly to 
Dr. Wm. M. Taylor, of Broadway Tabernacle, and to 
Dr. Storrs’s intellectual power and said: 


“‘While, therefore, I leave that matter two thoughts 


suggest themselves to me. In the first place it is the 
duty of our churches to do everything that they can do ina 
missionary spirit for the spread of the Gospel, and our be- 
loved and revered brother has rendered great work on 
these lines. As many of you know, he has been for ten 
years President of the American Board. Many of you can 
remember the inspiring utterances that he has given out in 
this connection. I had the pleasure of being present at one 
of the meetings of the Board. It would be easy to speak of 
the eloquence and of the earnest spirit exhibited by the 
President of the American Board. But there is one thing 
that he bore always in his mind and in his heart, and that 
was the motto: ‘ Blessed are the peacemakers.’ Another 
thing I want to mention in connection with Dr. Storrs is 
his force of habit. That will suggest itself to the minds of 
all people who have enjoyed his lengthened pastorate. He 
has ministered to us with tender sympathy in our sorrows 
and in our joys. Another truth suggests itself to me and 
that is that Dr. Storrs always recognized the value of 
preaching the blessed and glorious Gospel of God. That 
Gospel is not a thing to be given out for a year and to be 
done with. And now before I sit down I only want to say 
to this bishop of souls, may God long spare you in this 
church, in this city, in this land, yes, and other lands, in 
Protestant Christendom, to be such an effective witness of 
the truth as it is in Christ Jesus.” 


Professor Fisher spoke of the high character of the 

New England clergy of a century and less ago and 
‘said: 

‘** Dr. Storrs has brought hither that which is best in the 
ideals and in the life of New England. He has represented 
the ministry in the value attached to culture, tokncwledge, 
to genuine intellectual progress. To one who has enjoyed 
the advantages afforded by the quiet of a college, the lit- 
erary work of Dr. Storrs, accomplished in the midst of all 
the cares of the pastorate ina place like this, is truly as- 
tonishing. He has written books—books involving ex- 
tended researches—for the composition of which continuity 
of time is generally deemed absolutely requisite. I can 
barely refer to his editorial labors and to other varieties of 
literary production. His studies have been prosecuted, 
however, in connection with engrossing occupations for the 
benefit of all the churches of our communion. For, exam- 
ple, he has piloted over a tempestuous sea into quiet waters 
our great missionary organization, with as much approba- 
tion all along from all parties as was possible wiihout his 
becoming the champion of either. 

“‘Dr. Storrs has represented here the principles of New 
England. In the long conflict between the forces on the 
side of freedom and those on the opposite side, which ter- 
minated in the Civil War, and to the end of that contest on 
which the destiny of the nation hung, as well as since, he 
was the never intemperate, but the always ardent, cour- 
ageous, stedfast advocate of the good cause. He has 
never been of those who would sever the duty of patriotism 
from the obligations of religion. Partaking of the Puritan 
concern for the reform of society he has never permitted 
a righteous zeal to betray him into the maintenance ot 
untenable principles and unreasonable measures, which, 
by their extravagance defeat the prime objects which their 
promoters really have at heart.”’ 

“Dr. Storrs, with unswerving fidelity, but without nar- 
rowness or intolerance, has adhered to the religious doc- 
trines accepted by the Evangelical Churches of New Eng- 
land. He has preached in the pulpit and elsewhere, in 
their essential spirit the doctrines of the Reformation; the 
doctrines of a standing or falling Church, impelled, I doubt 
not, by the conviction, that if Christianity be anything 
more than an improved scheme of natural religion, they are 
substantially the right interpretation of the Gospel. He 
has known how to combine earnestness with breadth of 
perception and with charity. I happen to know thata de- 
scription by him, in an academic discourse, of the doctrinal 
system of the Church of Rome, elicited for its correctness 
and fairness the warm appreciation of Cardinal Newman. 

‘The power of an intelligent, sympathetic congregation 
to develop the capacity of a preacher, to stimulate and up- 
hold him, is a theme appropriate to the time and place; but 
I must leave it to others. I shall say no more except once 
more to offer to you, pastor and people, the cordial con- 
gratulations of the churches of New England on this occa- 
sion, so interesting to us all.” 


Dr. Fisher was followed by Dr. Meredith, of Brook- 
lyn, and Mr. Joseph Epes Brown on behalf of the church. 
Mr. Brown, in connection with his words of gratitude 
for what the pastor had been to them presented him 
with a check for $5,000, and announced that $20,000 had 
been secured for church improvements. ‘With a few 
simple, hearty words from Dr. Storrs the exercises 
closed. 

Sunday was Sunday-school day, the schools both of 
the church and the mission uniting in the afternoon 
services, and on Tuesday there was the public meeting 
at the Academy of Music, 








November 26, 1896 
One of Mr. Moody’s Meetings. 


On Friday afternoon, November 2oth. at the large hall in 
Cooper Union, Mr. Moody spoke on the subject of 


THE IN-FILLING OF THE SPIRIT. 


Every seat in the hall was occupied, as well as all the 
room upon the platform, and many were standing in the 
aisles. The meeting was opened with singing from the 
book of hymns entitled ‘‘ Sacred Songs,” the first one being 
No. 145, ‘‘ Pass Me Not,” after which No. 114 was sung, 
‘‘When the Saints are Marching In."’ Prayer was then 
offered by R. M. Aylsworth, D.D., of Park Church, Bloom 
field, N. J. 

Mr. Moody: Let us continue in prayer. or 

Another prayer was offered by Mr. H. B. Silliman, an 
evangelist, of Cohoes, N. Y. 

Mr. Moody: Let us sing the 92d hymn, ‘Come, Holy 
Spirit, Come."’ 

Mr. Moody: I am very anxious about the meeting Mon- 
day morning. I want to get the people that have been 
telling things during the last two weeks to come here Mon- 
day morning and bring their Bibles with them, because | 
want to talk about how we can use the Word of God with 
those that we want to reach so that we may lead them into 
the kingdom of Heaven. Do you know, I honestly believe 
that that is the great lack of the Church at the present 
time. I think that if we had twenty, thirty or forty people 
in all our churches constantly watching for an opportunity 
to lead people into the kingdom of God there would be 
added to the Church daily such as should be saved. Then 
we should get back to Apostolic times. We have got a 
good ways, I think, from the way they used to work. I 
tell you, it is a great calamity that any man or woman who 
has been a member of anychurch for any length of time 
is not able to tell their children or any member of their 
family the way to the kingdom of God. The father, the 
mother, is just the one to lead the members of the family 
into the kingdom of God. You need not be running around 
after some minister to do it for you. Just goto work and 
do it yourself. That is all there is to it. So, my friends, I 
want you to go into training to do it, and next Monday 
morning we will take up that subject. I have had some 
tickets struck off, and I would like to have each of you 
take one, or two or three, and if you can put them into the 
hands of some Christian people and get them to come here 
next Monday morning at ten o’clock you will be doing a 
good work. We want to see if we cannot get that class of 
people here next Monday morning, so that we can start 
into the third week with a class that we are very anxious 
to get interested. I think any minister that has got twenty, 
thirty or forty people in his congregation that are ready to 
clinch the nail that he drives on the Sabbath has gota 
working church, he has got a power behind him, and most 
any minister is going to succeed who has that number of 
workers behind him—I mean, workers on that line; because 
many churches have more workers than that number, but 
very few of them are willing to do that kind of work. 

‘‘ There Shall be Showers of Blessing ’’ was then sung. 

Mr. Moody: I am told there are not tickets enough, but 
there will be at the close of the services, and I will have the 
ushers hand them out at the close of the services. 

When Dr. Dixon gave out this morning the announce- 
ment that the collection this afternoon was for the purpose 
of putting books in the hands of prisoners I knew nothing 
about it; but I am thankful for it all the same. You who 
were here last Friday remember that we took up a collec- 
tion to put religious books out, of two kinds: One to tell a 
prisoner the way into God’s kingdom, and the other to 

build him upin the faith. That is as good for you as for 
them. We all want it. The object is to get these men, when 
they get into trouble, to realize that there is One to help 
them, and to put the way of life beforethem. A man went 
out of the jail at Chicagoto go tothe Penitentiary at Joliet 
to serve a seven years’ sentence, and a friend put one of 
these books into his hands while he wasin the jail at Chi- 
cago. Some time after he had gone to Joliet this friend 
visited him, and found that the cover of his little book was 
nearly worn off, and he had sewed it on with thread, and the 
book was pretty well worn out. The friend noticed that 
he had nineteen names written on the back of the book, 
and he inquired: ‘‘What have you got those names there 
for?’ ‘* Well,’ the prisoner replied, ‘those are the names 
of prisoners that have read this book.’’ “But here is a 
cross against three of them. What does that mean ?” said 
his friend. ‘‘Oh,” he says, “those are my brothers.” 
«‘ What do you mean by that?’ “ Well,’ says he, “I read 
that book in the jail in Chicago and I was converted; and I 
thought when I came down here I would see if I couldn't 
get some more converts, and I have loaned that book to 
nineteen prisoners; and when any prisoner tells me that he 
is converted I put a cross against his name.” Pretty good 
investment, wasn’t it! The book cost less than ten cents. 
My son was speaking down at Brockton, Mass., the other 
Sunday—you see I’ve got him stirred up—and the Secre- 
tary of the Christian Association said to him, when the 
meeting was over, ‘Perhaps you will be interested in 
something that occurred in our rooms alittle while ago. A 
young man, quite a nice-looking fellow, came in and want- 
ed to know if I couldn't give him work. I told himI could 
not. He was from out of tuwn, and I thought if I could 
find work for any one I ought to put it in the hands of 
some man of Brockton; and he turned away with a 
look on his face that kind of haunted me, and so I call- 
ed him back and said, ‘Look here, my friend, you 
seem to be quite disappointed. I have got some 
colporter’s books here. Won't you take them and go out 
on the street and try tosellthem?’ The young man col- 
ored up, and I said: ‘Do you mean that you are ashamed 
to sell those books?’ He replied,‘ Oh, no; that very book 
that you hold in your hand was given to me in jail, and it 
led me to Jesus Christ; and when I got out I thought 
I would leave my own county and neighborhood and 
g° among strangers and start life anew; and when I 
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went by your place and saw Christian Association I thought 
maybe they can find something for me todo so that I can 
get among Christian people.’ So that young man took the 
books and went out on the street and sold them right and 
ieft, anda business man noticed him and liked the way he 
worked, and he hired him and gave him steady employ- 
ment.’’ So you see, my friends, it is a very good invest- 
ment. Now, for less than ten cents you can put a book of 
that size, 128 pages, into any jail inthe United States, Mex- 
ico or Canada. We have got now about 140,000 copies into 
as many cells, and I don’t know of anything I have done 
during my thirty years’ work that has given me greater 
satisfaction than this. 
the hands of at least one person. Ten dollars will put the 
book in the hands of one hundred persons. Better than 
that, get the book yourself and .read it. When the Son of 
God came into this world he passed by thrones and went 
down into a manger and was born that he might let the 
poor and the lost and the downtrodden know that he could 
sympathize with them. When you get right down where 
the people are, and show them that you sympathize with 
them, then you are going toreach them. May God help us 
to get there! The offering will be taken now, and every 
penny we get to-day will be devoted to this purpsoe. 

Next Thursday is Thanksgiving Day, and on Wednesday 
morning I think I will take up ‘* The Good Samaritan,”’ 
and then we will take upa collection for the poor, and we 
will hand the money over to the City Missions and let 
them hunt up the poor families, and I would like each one 
of you to take care of atleast a family. The City Missions 
have seventy-five missionaries out, and they go and hunt 
up the families and put whatever you give in the hands of 
people that they know to be needy. There will also be a 
meeting in the afternoon of Wednesday, and we shall con- 
tinue right on through the week, except Saturday. I would 
like to get the workingmen in, and I may hold a meeting 
‘Thursday afternoon, because I want to get hold of those 
that cannot come here on other days. 

Now I am going to ask the choir to sing that 1ittle hymn, 
No. 144, ‘* Thou Wilt.’’ We will sing it very slowly while 
the ushers are taking up the offering. 

The hymn was then sung. 

Mr. Moody: Before we have prayer again let me say that 
there are three questions I would like to ask, and let us 
apply them to ourselves: Is my life all that I would like to 
have itbe? Is my life all that it canbe? Is my life what 
God would have it? Ifit is not, let us pray to God to-day 
that we may get life. If there is a great battle before us— 
and I cannot help but believe there is—between the powers 
of light and the powers of darkness, you and I want to get 
ready, don’t we? ‘‘ Hereinis my Father glorified that you 
bring forth much fruit.’’ I believe this is the will of God, 
that every one should bring forth much fruit. Now let us 
have a few moments of silent prayer, that we may be quali- 
fied by the spirit of God to do his work. 


After a few moments of silence the Rev. Dr. Harsha, 
of the Reformed Church, of this city, prayed. 


Mr. Moody: Iam going to ask Mr. Sankey to sing the 
56th hymn. 
Mr. Sankey then sang, ‘‘ Impatient Heart, Be Still."’ 


MR. MOODY'S SERMON. 


We wantto talk about the in-filling of the spirit. Some 
one has said that a full minister hasa full church, Well, 
that is a good thing to start out with. Then another thing 
he wants is elders. He wants to have his office bearers 
filled. That, I believe, is God’s order. Begin with a min- 
ister, and then go tochurch officers. I believe the Church 
has got off from the track in this regard. It is a good 
thing to go back into the days of Acts, and read just what 
they did then: : 

‘‘In those days, when the number of disciples was multiplied, there 
arose a murmuring of the Grecians against the Hebrews, because their 
widows were neglected in the daily ministration. 

‘* Then the twelve called the multitude of the disciples unto them, 
and said, It is not reason that we should leave the work of God and 
serve tables. ; 

‘Wherefore, brethren, look ye out among you seven men of honest 

report, full of the Holy Ghost and wisdom, whom we may appoint over 
this business. But we will give ourselves continually to prayer, and 
to the ministry of the Word.” 
Now, if that was carried out in New York City to-day, I 
think there would be some elders that would have to get 
out, or else get filled. I think some of the church wardens 
and stewards would either get down on their faces and cry 
to God to fill them, or else they would make room for some- 
body else to take their places. I think the Church has made 
a woful mistake. Very often they will look out fora man 
that has his pocket full of money, and they are too apt to 
think. that money is going to do the work. Ah! that is 
dishonoring the Holy Ghost. Money power is one thing, 
intellectual power is another, and Holy Ghost power is an- 
other thing. When we get to the commands that God has 
laid downin his Book and follow them, then the Church of 
God is going to have power just as it did in apostolic times. 
We want the ministers filled with the spirit of God, and 
then we want our church officers filled with the spirit of 
God. Isn’t that the need to-day? I tell you, my friends, 
when we wake up to this fact, and seek with all our hearts 
the filling of the spirit of God, we are going tosee signs and 
wonders. May the day soon come! 

Some one said this morning—and I have had it said to 
me very often: ‘‘Mr. Moody, why don’t you tell the people 
that they must get emptied before God can fillthem? The 
reason that a good many people are not filled with the 
spirit of God is because they are filled with the world; filled 
with unholy ambitions; filled with envy and jealousy and 
malice and self-seeking and pride, and ten thousand other 
things. Why don’t you teli them to get emptied, and then 
God will fill them?’ Now,I want to say that you can 
empty yourselves just as easy as you can fill yourselves, 
and noeasier. Why, you cannot empty yourselves. Peo- 
ple are trying to get the world out of their hearts in the 
wrong way. I don’t know how many letters I have had 


Now let each man put one book in’ 


‘THE INDEPENDENT 


from people asking me to preach against the theaters, and 
to preach against progressive euchre parties and a thou- 
sand different things, and I reply: ‘My dear friend, you 
want to ask God to lift up the flood gate and let the tide 
come in upon you, and then these things will go of them- 
selves.” God hates a vacuum. My heart is going to be 
filled with something, and if not with spiritual things, then 
it is going to be filled with worldly things. You go to San 
Francisco, and in July and August you will find two of the 
coldest months, right in midday. People will come out in 
the morning in their summer clothes, and along about eleven 
o’clock they will drop off the street and come back with 
their overcoats on, and ladies will have their sealskin 
cloaks on. Why is that? Away back on the alkali plains 
the sun strikes that sand, and the earth gets hot, and the 
air rises, and there isa vacuum formed; and then the air 
from off the ocean sweeps through the golden gate, and on 
toward the alkali plains as rapidly as it can so as to get 
there and fillthat vacuum. My friends, the quickest way 
to get the world out is to get Christ enthroned in the heart, 
and then the Holy Spirit gets possession of it. I have had 
ministers say to me: ‘‘ Mr. Moody, my church is so full of 
worldly thoughts. Won’t you preach about that?’ My 
dear friends, the quickest way to get rid of worldly thoughts 
and worldly things is to let the spirit of God come in and 
put the worldly things out of you. 

Now,I will give you another illustration. [Here Mr. 
Moody exhibited a glass and a pitcher of water.] I like il- 
lustrations. This tumbler is full of air. I say I will get 
the air out, and I will fill it with water. I try to get the 
air out [illustrating]; but you see the air gets back as fast 
as I get it out; of course the air keeps coming in. Now, 
that is what a lot of people have been trying to do for 
years—trying to get the world out without putting any- 
thing else in. As some one has said, the motion may be 
beautiful, but there is no progress. [Laughter]. You laugh 
at it, but you have been doing it for years. Now I pour 
this water in the tumbler [illustrating]. Is there any air 
in it now? [Pouring more water until it ran over the edge 
of the glass.] You see, when we get filled with the spirit of 
God there isn’t any room for the world. If you put some 
dirt or chaff in there, it stays. Why? Because it isn’t full 
of water. Satan has the advantage of a great many Chris- 
tians because they are half and half. Now, if I pour water 
in this glass again, and fill it how long does that dirt and 
chaff remain? [Illustrating.] It cannot stay there; it just 
runs out. 

Now, the very thing that the Lord wants to do this after- 
noon is to fill you with the spirit, and then you want to 
keep right under the fountain all the time. Some English- 
men went to Africa a good many years ago to colonize. 
They came toa beautiful spot and thought it would be a 
good place to establish a town; and after they had decided 
to stay there they asked a native if there was plenty of 
rain there the year round. The native said no; that 
there were a few months in the year when everything dried 
up; so that they thought that wouldn't do, and they went 
on to another place that looked inviting, and they asked a 
native how it was there about rain; and the native told 
them that in certain months everything dried up. Well, 
that wouldn’t do, and they went toa third place and made 
the same inquiry, and the reply was that the clouds were 
pierced the year round and everything was beautiful and 
green; and the Englishmen decided to stay there, and they 
founded a town and flourished. So we want to keep right 
under the pierced clouds all the time. In fact, about 
everything that we have in this world has a tendency to 
draw us from God; and everything we get from above has 
a tendency to lift us up and make us more Godlike. I re- 
member the first time I went to California I dropped down 
out of the Sierra Nevada Mountains, where the snow was 
forty feet deep, into the Sacramento Valley, where it was 
like midsummer, and I saw ranches that were perfectly 
beautiful, everything green and luxurious, where every- 
thing seemed to be flourishing; but sometimes, right across 
a fence, I would see another ranch where there was nothing 
green and everything seemed to have dried up. I said toa 
gentleman in the train, ‘‘I don’t understand this; what 
does it mean? There is a ranch that is green and flourish- 
ing, and there is another that has nothing green about it, 
and looks all dried up.”’ ‘‘Oh,”’ said he, ‘‘ you are a 
stranger here.” I said yes, that was my first visit. 
“Well,” he says, “that man there irrigates and brings the 
water down from the mountains, and in consequence he 
raises two or three crops a year, while the man that owns 
that other ranch doesn’t raise hardly anything because he 
doesn’t irrigate.’’ In many churches you will find men 
and women as dry as Gideon’s fleece. [Laughter.] Some 
people will come and goand occupy the same pew for forty 
vears and not move aninch. Another man, right close to 
him, is active and bright, and everything he touches seems 
to grow; the breath of God seems to be upon him. Yousee 
the difference: One man is under the pierced clouds and 
gets the living water,and he draws constantly from it 
spiritual life and power, because he keeps his cup full and 
running over. And that is what God wants each of us to 
do. He doesn’t want us tobe filled and then not be willing 
to fill us. 

“‘ Now, I want to get the Scriptures. You remember when 
Christ had got through with his work on earth, and was 
turning over his commission to his disciples, he told them 
that they were to go back to Jerusalem and wait there 
until they were imbued with power from on high. I can 
imagine the Apostles getting together and saying: ‘‘ Lord, 
you don’t mean that we shall stop preaching? Sha’n’t we 
go back and go to work; there is many a man in Jerusalem 
that is perishing; and, besides, we have got the spirit.”’ 
And I can imagine Peter saying: ‘“‘I never would have left 
my fishing smack and followed you if it hadn’t been for the 
spirit of God that called me. And then do you remember 
that first evening, Master, how you raised those wounded 
hands in a blessing upon us and breathed upon us and 
said, ‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost,’ we felt the spirit of God 
come upon us. We have got the power.’’ And I can 
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imagine the Master saying to them: ‘‘ You have got some 
of the power, but not ¢4e power I am going to give you. It 
is expedient for you that I go away, because if I go not 
the power will not begin to come, and when it comes you 
shall do greater works than I have done. Go back and wait 
until the power comes.’’ These men that had been swept 
up into the third heaven, these men that had seen Christ 
for three years and seen him do the mighty work, went up 
into the holy land and caught sight of the coming glory. 
Yet these men were not qualified to do the work. They 
were to go back and to wait until they were imbued with 
power. They waited ten years, and at the end of that time 
that promise was fullfilled: ‘‘ Ye shall receive power, and 
ye shall be witnesses in Judea and in Samaria and unto the 
uttermost parts of the earth.’ The glorious Gospel was to 
go throughout the whole world after these men got their 
commission or recommission, as it were, to preach and to 
teach the Gospel. Now, notice, in the second chapter of 
Acts, that while they preached the power came and these 
men were filled. It says they were all filled—not the men 
alone, but the women too. The place was shaken. It came 
like a mighty rushing of the wind. Then they were ready 
for the service. Now, look and seé the marvelous result! 
There is a class of people that tell us that that was a mir- 
acle that never will be repeated. Pshaw! I don’t believe 
it. I believe that was a specimen day. I believe we can 
have the old Pentecostal fire here in New York if we have 
the same faith that they had. 

We want to remember that our God is an unchangeable 
God. Why, we have the same human nature to contend 
with that those men had. Men haven’t changed one whit 
from what they were in the beginning. Human nature has 
been the same six thousand years, and we need just the 
same power that those men needed in Jerusalem; and | 
believe that if we would look to God and expect him to give 
us the power he would not disappoint us. Now, to confute 
that idea that the Holy Ghost came once for all and that 
it is not scriptural for us to pray that it shall come again, 
you turn over tothe fourth chapter of Acts, and you re- 
member how Peter and John had received instruction from 
the Sanhedrin that they were io preach no more in this 
Man’s name, and after they got out they went to the dis- 
ciples and called them together. They were brave men; 
they were filled men. Now, if the Holy Ghost fell twice in 
Jerusalem, don’t you think that you and I need to be filled 
once inawhile? Whatdo yousay? [Cries of ‘ Yes, yes.’’} 
I tell you, there are many that have lost the power and 
don’t know it. 

You hear a great deal about religion nowadays. Let 
me tell you that religion is one thing, and vital godli- 
ness and Holy Ghost power is another thing. I thought I 
would get another illustration. [Here Mr. Moody held up 
an old lantern.] Now, we will call this religion. What is 
this lantern good for if I have got to stay inthis hall all 
night? You can hardly find a man in New York that 
hasn’t got religion; the moment you ask him about it and 
talk to him he will fetch out his old lantern. [Laughter.] 
But'if there isn't any oil in it what good is the lantern. 
{Laughter and applause.] What we want is to illuminate 
Christianity. May God do it here to-day. [Cries of 
“Amen! Amen”’.] The moment you talk with men about 
religion they will get behind their lanterns and say: ‘‘ Oh 
yes, we've got religion.’’ Oh yes, and that is all they 
have got. [Laughter.] When you get filled with the 
spirit of God you will get lit up, illuminated. Thatis what 
it is called: ‘‘ Ye are the light of the world,’’ Christ says. 
You know his light was so strong that the world blew 
it out; but he says, ‘‘I will leave you down here to shine.”’ 
He didn’t say: ‘‘ Make it shine.’’ There are a lot of people 
trying to do that. Get filled with the spirit of God, and 
you cannot help but shine. The Scripture says that the 
light flashed from him! ‘That is what we want. Young 
men, young women, have you got your lanterns lit? . It 
won’t take long to light up New York if everybody should 
give out a little light. 

When I was a young man and preached out in the West 
—I was acommercial traveler then—I would go intw a lit- 
tle town and hold a meeting in a log schoolhouse, and some 
old gentleman would say: ‘‘ This young brother from Chi- 
cago will speak here this evening at early candlelight,” 
and the first person that came would bring an olddingy 
lantern and stick it up on a bench—and even an old lantern 
with a little oil and a wick, you know, gives out consider- 
able light after all on a dark night—and the next person 
that came, an old woman perhaps, would bring along a 
sperm candle, and then would come an old farmer with 
another candle, and they would stick them up on the desks 
and they would splutter away there, yet all the time giving 
a good deal of light. And, do you know, by the time the 
people got gathered there in that old schoolhouse we had 
plenty of light. Now, it can be just so here in New York. 
There are Christians enough here to light up the whole 
city. Have you got your light lit? If you havn't, light it 
up right off. See to it that your lantern is lit. Get filled 
with the spirit of God, and then you can’t help but shine. 
And if you do shine, you needn’t go around telling any- 
body of it; you needn’t run around saying, ‘‘ Look at my 
light.” [Laughter.] It would be a nice thing, wouldn't it, 
if I should hang up this lantern and say, ‘‘ This isa lan- 
tern?’ A lighthouse doesn’t need to have a placard on it, 
saying, ‘‘ This is a lighthouse.”’ It tells its ownstory. So 
when a man or woman is filled with the breath of heaven, 
heaven will shine forth from them. 

But now let us go back a little. People say: “‘ Well, you 
know the power fell in Jerusalem twice, but that sort of 
thing is over now; that is a miracle, not to be repeated.” 
Ten years passed away, and there is a meeting down at 
Cesarea, and they send off thirty miles to Joppa to get 
Peter to come down and tell Cornelius how he and his 
house is to be saved; and, in the eleventh chapter of Acts, 
as he gives an account of that meeting, he says: ‘And as 
I began to speak the Holy Ghost fell on them as on us at 
the beginning.’ If he fell twice in Jerusalem, and ten 
years after in Cesarea, why shouldn’t he fall in New York 
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to-day? You know, I honestly believe that if you could 
fill this building full of men and women that really believed 
and had faith we could have the Pentecostal fire back here. 
Talk about your false isms! They would go and hide their 
heads if the Church wason fire, and the infidels would go 
and hide their heads too. What we want to-day is to be 
filled with the spirit. It is a command: “ Be ye filled with 
the spirit.” Then some of you say: ‘‘ What is going to be 
the result?’ Why, if youare filled with the spirit you will 
be filled with the fruit of the spirit. You filla fruit tree 
with sap and there will be fruit; it cannot help being fruit. 
What is the fruit of the spirit? Love and joy. You will 
not be going around with sad faces then. The joy of the 
Lord is your strength. You will be filled not only with 
peace and joy and love, but long-suffering, gentleness, and 
temperance. Did you ever see a manor a woman filled 
with the fruits of the spirit that God did not use them? It 
makes no difference where you go—in what home, in what 
State or nation you go, or among what class of people— 
you will be used of God if you are filled with the spirit. 
And so, my friends, to-day let us not rest until we get our 
faces ablaze with hope, and our hearts illuminated with the 
light of heaven. 

But I can imagine some of you saying: “I wish you 
would tell me how to get this power. Does it come sud- 
denly, or does it come gradually?’ My friends, how were 
you converted? How did you get that unspeakable gift ? 
How did you get the gift of salvation? How did you get 
eternal life? You got it just as you got any other gift—you 
took it. God offered it to you, and you laid hold of it. 
Take this gift by faith. Lay hold of it. Lay hold of the 
promise. Perhaps you say, ‘‘ What is the promise?” I 
gave it to you that were here this morning: ‘ Blessed are 
they that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled... What does a hungry child want? Bread. 
What does a thirsty child want? Water. If your child 
were playing around in the room and should say; “ Mam- 
ma, I am so hungry; I must have something to eat,” and 
drops her toys and comes to you beseechingly, how many a 
time have you left your work and gone and got the dear 
little one something to eat—haven't you, Mother? But if 
the child, when she said she was hungry, had still kept on 
playing, you would say to yourself, ‘Oh, she isn’t very 
hungry.’’ So when you are taken up with all these worldly 
things, and say, ‘I want the power,’’ you still say, ‘I 
want some more bonds and stocks,’’ and of course you 
don’t get the power. It don’tcomethat way. A man ora 
woman has got to be dead in earnest to get this power. 
God isn’t going to give itto any one that isn’t dead in 
earnest; but when you want it above everything else, and 
are willing to let everything else go that you may attain 
your desire, then you are going to get it; not to gratify 
your own ambition, not to gratify yourselfishness, not that 
a minister may say that he has the largest congregation in 
New York and puff up his flesh; for selfishness has got to 
be subdued and conquered; but when we can just hide our- 
selves and preach down ourselves and preach up Christ, 
then we will get the power. 

Now, you know, I think we can get a lesson from Elisha. 

You know I am very fond of Elisha and Elijah. I don’t 
know of any two persons that bring out this very thing 
better than those two men. You remember that it was re- 
vealed to Elijah that he should be caught up into Heaven. 
He was with Elisha at Gilgal, and he said to Elisha: ‘ Let 
us go to Bethel and see how the prophets are getting on.” 
They had a sort of theological seminary down there, as it 
were. Well, Elijah and Elisha went to Bethel, and I sup- 
pose their arrival created no small stir among those young 
prophets, for it had been revealed to them that Elijah was 
to be taken away; and one of them got Elisha off alone, as 
I can imagine, and whispered to him: ‘** Do you know that 
your master is to be taken away?” “Sh! sh! hold your 
peace,” said Elisha, ‘‘1 know all about it.’’ Presently 
Elijah said to Elisha: ‘‘ You stay here now and I will go 
down to Jericho and see how the prophets are getting on 
there,’’ for there was another theological seminary down 
there; but Elisha wouldn't let him go alone, and went with 
him. When they got down there another prophet got 
Elisha to one side and said: *‘Do you know that Elijah is 
to be taken away?” ‘Yes, I know all about it,’’ says 
Elisha; ‘‘ keep still, don’t say anything.’’ Presently Elijah 
turned to Elisha and said: ‘‘ Elisha, you stay here with the 
prophets, and I will go over to the Jordan and worship.”’ 
Elisha said: ‘‘ As the Lord liveth and as I live, you will not 
go without me.”’ He tried to leave him up there at Bethel 
and he wouldn’t be left;and I can imagine him locking 
arms with Elijah and going along with him as they started 
down to the Jordan together. I was in Palestine some time 
ago, and oh, how I did long to see the very spot where 
those two men crossed the Jordan! As they passed along 
down the valley and came to the river Elijah took off his 
mantle and waved it, and the waters began to recede on 
either side of them, and piled up higher and higher, and 
they stepped down into the bed of the river and crossed, 
and climbed up the bank on the eastern side, and passed on 
out into the desert; and by and by the two men disap- 
peared. I have wished that their whole conversation had 
been put on record; but at last there came a whirlwind 
which caught up the sand and the dirt and drove it into 
their eyes, and the two men got separated. But before 
they were separated Elijah turned to Elisha and said: 
‘What is it that you want? I tried to leave you back 
there at Bethel and you wouldn't stay. Make your peti- 
tion known. Whatever you ask I will grant it.” I think 
if some of our millionaires in New York should ask me to 
make my petition known to them, that they would grant it, 
I would draw on them for enough money to support my 
schools at Northfield; | wouldn’t be afraid to make my 
petition known, and I would get a big draft. [Laughter.] 

That was the most marvelous piece of faith on record. 
lf he had asked Elijah for as much power as Elijah had it 
would have been a fair request. They say that Alexander 
made the world tremble by the tread of his armies, but that 
man made the earth tremble without any armies. You 
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know Ahab, the king, sought his life; but yet he had such 
power that he marched right through Ahab’s nation, and 
Elijah was king—not Ahab. When you get power you are 
above kings. Now he says: ‘Elisha, anything you ask 
me you shall -have.”” I can imagine Elisha says, ‘‘ Give 
me a blank check;” but no, he said: ‘‘ I would like a double 
portion of your spirit.’’ I see the old prophet’s brow knit 
as he says: *‘ You have asked a hard thing; but if you see 
me when I am taken up you shall have it.” Have you an 
idea that Elisha lost sight of Elijah after that? I can 
imagine that he thought: ‘If I can get a double portion of 
your spirit by keeping my eyes on you I will do it.” 
Friends, listen: Do you want power? Just look to your 
Master. Look unto Jesus, the author and finisher of our 
faith, and as you look to him remember what he says: 
‘ All power is given to me in Heaven and down here upon 
earth.’”’ Think of the power he has got. If Elijah could 
impart power to Elisha do you think that our Elijah cannot 
impart power tous? He has gone up on high and taken 
his seat at the right hand of God. Now, if Elisha looked 
to Elijah and got power, do you think we cannot get power 
if we look right to Jesus and keep our eyes upon him? Do 
you want power to-day? If you do, look above. Don’t 
expect it fromany man. Don’t expect it from any minis- 
ter. Don’t expect that any church is going to give it to 
you. Get it from the throne. He bids you to look up, and if 
you look up he will not fail you; he will not disappoint 
you. But, as I said, this whirlwind separated the two 
men. The Master was going to take away Elijah; and I 
can imagine Elisha getting the sand and dust out of his 
eyes and exclaiming: ‘‘ Where is my Master ?”’ and looking 
in all directions for him, and suddenly he looked up and 
saw a flame of fire, and he cried out: ‘‘ My father, my 
father, the chariot of Israel and the horsemen thereof!” 
Elijah remembered his promise as Elisha called to him, 
and he took off -his old mantle and threw it back, and 
Elisha took off his own mantle and rent it. 

Men, if you want power get down and rend yourselves. 
Let titles go. The God of Elijah is worth more than all 
the titles of this earth. Never mind your dignity. If 
Elisha had been a Christian of the nineteenth century I 
will tell what I think he would have done. He would have 
said: ‘‘Oh dear, I thought I would feel a sort of a sensa- 
tion and would be kind of carried away in the clouds; 1 
thought I would have some wonderful revelation, and I 
haven't got it.” I am afraid he would have done that if 
he had been like us. Do you know what he did do? I will 
tell you. He said: ‘I have got his promise and I will just 
take that.’’ My friends, it is a good thing to take a promise 
and lay right down onit. Elisha took up that mantle of 
Elisha’s, and he started back on his life’s work. That is 
allhe needed. You have got power to get up and walk 
home from this hall, haven’t you? On your way home you 
may meet somebody that you can help, and you are timid 
and you haven’t the power there to help you; but the first 
time you have an opportunity todo something for God you 
will find the power right with you. Claim the promise now. 
I see Elisha as he starts back. Elijah has gone, and Elisha 
starts back on his life's work. When he came out of the des- 
ert those fifty prophets sitting on the side of the hill watch- 
ed him, and the first man who caught sight of him said: 
‘‘Look! Elisha is coming back alone. Elijah has gone, 
and we will never see the like of that man on earth again.”’ 
Thank God, nowadays when good men die there are others 
coming up to take their places. You couldn’t make these 
prophets of Jericho, tho, believe that Elisha amounted to 
anything. He had been nothing but an old farmer up to 
this time. Unbelief probably arose in their hearts, and 
they said, How will he cross the Jordan? and they watched 
him. When Elisha came down to the bank he lifted his 
face in prayer, and the spirit came down. He said: ‘‘O 
Lord! Let me know that Thou art with me and let me cross 
this river so that I may know Thou art with me’; and 
he took up the mantle and he struck old Jordan and the 
old river knew him, and the waters were cut off and swept 
aside, and he stepped down into the bed of the river dry 
shod. When the fifty prophets who were watching saw it 
they lifted up their faces and cried: ‘‘ The spirit of Elijah is 
upon Elisha!’ And so it was, a double portion, because 
you will find that Elisha performed twice as many miracles 
as Elijah did. 

Now, my friends, let us get a double portion. You can 
have it if you will take it. Recommission every minister 
in this town to preach a Gospel ot new power. Some 
churches want new ministers, and they will get one out 
of the old minister if he will only get rebaptized by the 
Holy Ghost. [Laughter.] Let us pray for it. Let us pray to 
the Holy Ghost to fall upon them. Let us ask great 
things. Letus expect great things. Then the great and 
mighty God will not disappoint us. 

Now,I have talked long enough. We want to talk to 
God. We want to wait on God forthe power. This very 
day, this very hour, is the crisis in this work. God is not 
going to send down angels to do your work and mine. 
Shall we have it? Do you really want it? 

Now, let us rise and sing; and, while we sing, those that 
like to may just go out, and those who want this power 
will remain, and we will pray for this one thing—that the 
Lord God may fill us with his spirit. 

Hymn No. 195 was then sung—‘‘ I Am Thine, O Lord.” 

Mr. Moody: Now let us all bow our heads. Think of the 
churches represented by this congregation, and then let us 
think if each one of us could just carry the fire right into 
the churches how they would be lit up. Let all our expec- 
tations be from God and not from man. Let us all pray. 

Prayers were then offered by-Henry V. Hudson, an evan- 
gelist; Thomas Smith, a Member of Parliament, from Liv- 
erpool; R. W. Wallace, anevangelist, trom Newport, R. I., 
and Dr. J. W. Harsha, of New York. Mr. Moody then 
closed the services with the following: 

CLOSING PRAYER BY MR. MOODY. 


Our Heavenly Father! Will it not bring much honor and 
glory to the name of thy Son Jesus if we should receive a 
baptism of fire here this afternoon? Let the fire of Thy 
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Spirit go through this audience burning up everything that 
is low and mean and carnal, so that the love of God 
may shine through every one of us, to the end that our 
iives may be lit up with the fire that comes from Heaven. 
Grant that every one representing the Church here to-day 
may carry the fire back. May there be fires kindled in 
hundreds of churches right away. Oh, that the power of 
God may be manifest; and, as the reports of these meetings 
go out day by day through the press, may they touch the 
hearts of other people, and may they too be led to cry to 
God, and may there be a cry guing up the length and 
breadth of this land. May wesee the best winter we have 
ever seen. If there is anything in ourselves that is con- 
trary to Thy will, which has been hid from us, may it be 
revealed. God grant that we may be willing to make 
an unconditional surrender of everything to Thee. 
And then, O God! fill us with Thy Holy Spirit. In 
these closing minutes. of this meeting may the power 
come upon us. We will soon separate, never to 
meet together again. Many in this hall to-day will soon 
be far away from here. May the blessing of Heaven go 
with every one. One of our brothers who has just prayed 
goes back to his home in Europe. Wilt Thou go with him, 
and use him more and more in the future for the salvation 
of the world and to Thy glory? What we ask for him we 
ask for allthat are here from different cities and different 
sections of our country. God grant thatthey may go forth 
with Heaven’s dew upon them, and be used mightily. And 
now we ask for the people who remain here in New York 


‘and vicinity, that they may get filled with Thy Spirit; let 


the Holy Ghost come upon them, and may there be new 
fires kindled among the people and in the pulpits of this 
great city. Heavenly Father, we ask it in the name and 
for the sake ot Thy beloved Son, who loved us and gave 
himself for us. And now we ask once more that the Holy 
Ghost may shed abroad the love of God in all our hearts, 
and may we be stronger in the future than we have been in 
the past, and Christ shall have the praise and the glory for- 
ever. 

And now may the grace, mercy and peace from the Father 
and the Son and the Holy Ghost, be and abide with us in 
great power. Amen. 


Biblical Research. 


....Some further interesting finds in early Christian 
literature have recently been reported. In the meeting of 
the Berlin Royal Academy of Sciences, held July 16th, 
h. a., Professor Harnack reported a communication of 
Dr. Carl Schmidt, entitled ‘‘ Zin vorirendisches gnostisches 
Originalwerk in Koptischer Sprache,” in which the dis- 
covery-of old Gnostic works was announced. Among 
the contents of a papyrus manuscript bought by Dr. 
Reinhardt, in Cairo, in January of the present year, of 
which every sheet—and all have been preserved save 
six—is now under glass in the Berlin Museum, Dr. 
Schmidt has discovered some Gnostic writings of the 
second century, namely ‘‘Gospel according to Mary,”’ 
according toa Greek retranslation; then an ‘‘Apocryphon 
of John,” thirdly, a ‘‘Wisdom of Jesus Christ,’”’ and 
fourthly, Acts (zpagic) of Peter. In regard to the third 
writing Harnack asks if this may be the same as the 
work of Valentinus bearing this name. Special interest, 
however, is attached tothese writings, as Schmidt shows, 
because the *‘Gospelof Mary,’’ as is seen from Irenzus, 
‘“‘Adv. Haer.”’ 1: 29 sgg-, was used by that church 
Father in his description of barbelognosis, and this ac- 
cordingly puts scholars in a shape to control this writ- 








ing of Ireneus Bonwetzsch, in the 7heol. Literaturseit- 


ung, No. 20, states that the result of this comparison be- 
tween the Gospel of Mary and Irenzus is not surpris- 
ing. It appears from this that thisChurch Father could 
give only in an incomplete way the teachings of his 
adversaries, and therefore was able to give only a car- 
icature of their systems. The new discovery makes it 
possible to understand correctly some of the mysterious 
ins and outs of Gnostic philosophy. 


....Inthe Zheologische Literaturzeitung, No. 11, Pro- 
fessor Schiirer draws attention to two discussions of 
new papyrus finds that throws considerable new light 
onthe Jewish persecutions under Caligula and Clau- 
dius as reported by Philo and as incidentally mentioned 
in Acts 18:2. Wilkens, in Hermes xxx, 1895, pp. 481- 
496, discusses two fragments that are now in the Royal 
Museum of Berlin, and Rainach, in an article entitled 
‘LT’ Empereur Claude et les antisémites Alexandrins,”’ in 
the Revue des études Juives, t. xxxi, 1895, pp. 161-177, ex- 
amines a fragment found in the Museum of Gizeh, evi- 
dently a portion of the same document of which the 
Berlin fragments alsoare parts. The papyrus contains 
an official report of a trial held in the presence of Em- 
peror Claudius. 


....Inthe Theologische Literaturzeitung, of Leipzig, 
the leading critical literary journal of Germany, edited 
by Professors Harnack and Schiirer, in No. 11, 4.a., 
there is an exceedingly appreciative notice of Professor 
Moore’s ‘‘Commentary on Judges,’’ in the Interna- 
tional Series, edited by Driver, Plummer and Briggs. 
The review is from the pen of Professor Budde, of the 
University of Strassburg, who states that a book of this 
kind shows that America and England are no longer 
tied to the apron strings of German theology. The arti- 
cle closes with the words: 


“For a long time to come Moore’s work will satisfy all 
requirements in the line of acommentary on Judges, and 
will show other interpreters the way for further research. 
May the volumes of the series yet to come prove worthy 

f this work as it is worthy of its immediate predecessor,’ 
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Literature. 


An Exhibition of Rare Books in Unique 

CENTURIES ago the binders of Francis I were 
obliged to ‘take oath that they could not read, 
and to this day the connoisseur of the outside is not 
necessarily the person who knows the inside of 
books. 

The last two years have given several opportunities 
to become acquainted with the bibliopegic art, to 
many who were aforetime strangers to the passion of 
Grolier, and last week Messrs. Charles Scribner & 
Co. gave their second exhibition of the work of some 
modern binders who make a fine art of their craft, 
but do not work for love alone. At least four of 
them, Gruel, Marius Michel, Zaehnsdorf and Cobden 
Sanderson have-written treatises upon their art, and 
the essay of the latter in the Fortnightly Review, 
with the two articles by Brander Matthews in the 
Century, both in 1894, form the most recent compact 
and accessible literature of the subject. The thirty- 
five binders represented are French, English and 
American, and their workmanship is generally es- 
teemed in the order of naming, altho each year notes 
a narrower margin between them. 

The binders of Grolier of Lyons, 1479-1565, Am- 
bassador and Treasurer of France, were themselves 
taught by the binders of the Aldine press at Venice. 
In this connection it is interesting to find here a little 
Aldine volume of Horace bound in plain red morocco, 
in 4 morocco case, by Trautz-Bauzonnet. None of 
the graces of gilding and small tools and inlay are 
displayed here, reminiscences of the metal corners 
and settings of precious stones which adorned the 
volumes of an earlier time. The pleasure which this 
little book bestows is in the smooth feel of the leather 
and the skill of the ‘‘ forwarding,” as all those proc- 
esses are called between the sewing of the book and 
the ornamentation of the cover; all that beating of 
the back round and of the sides fat with projecting 
edge against which the boards of the cover may lie— 
all that gives the book its stability and character 
before it is beautified. 

Two bindings by Lortic are in strong contrast to 
this severity, the ‘‘ Ros Rosarium”’ collected by Lady 
Boyle, the leather strewn with roses, and the ‘‘ Love 
Songs of Burns,’’ where the inside of the cover is in 
red morocco tooled with a delicate border,of small 
gold points and minute sprays. Two of the attract- 
ive books contravene the laws of design generally 
accepted for bindings; the first, Ruban’s binding of 
Gautier’s ‘‘Emaux et Camées,’’ where an enamel 
center detracts from the crushed levant which should 
hold its own field unchallenged, and the second, a 
volume of Bourget’s ‘‘ Pastels,” with colored illus- 
trations by Robaudi and Giraldin, where a spray of 
flowers in the center of either plain blue crushed 
levant cover is an innovation upon the good tradition 
of symmetrical and balanced ornament. The latter 
volume, a beautiful piece of workmanship, has a lighter 
blue leather lining upon which darker blue flowers 
are inlaid, and a silk flyleaf. An unusual treatment 
of leather is observed in the binding of the Kelmscott 
Herrick by Gruel of the Rue St. Honoré, the elegant 
binder of Paris, without whose prayer-book no bride 
of the haute monde approaches the Madeleine. By 
the process known only to himself, said to be by 
freezing theleather first, he has chiseled a composition 
of leafage and lyre in low relief against a stamped back- 
ground. The Kelmscott Keats, bound in crushed 
levant with vines within and without a tooled lattice, 
by Chambolle-Duru, and a little sixteenth-century 
book bound in yellow-brown smooth leather by Capé 
are delightful to sight and touch. 

The French are superior in the burnish of the gold 
which is often fourfold leaf, in the difficult tracing of 

parallel gold lines which meter with such wonderful 
exactness, and in all the mechanical processes of the 
work. Indeed, they stitch so tightly and glue so fast 
to the back that it is jokingly said to be distinctly 
understood that their books are not to be opened, 
hence it is not surprising to learnthat ‘‘ The Vicar 
of Wakefield’’ (Cranford edition) is by the great 
English binder Zaehnsdorf since one gets the entire 
design only when the book is open. The wavy gotd 
lines which divide the leather into compartments, 
pass continuously across both covers and the 
back. : 
The same binder has ornamented the cover of a copy 
of Ruskin’s «‘ Nature of the Gothic,’’ with an archi- 
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tectural array of parallel fillets worthy of the French 
masters of line. It is an odd conceit of his to have 
mounted upon three of the blank leaves at the back 
of avolume of his edition of Dickens of 1846, the 
original cloth back and covers, and to have printed 
the inside of the cover of the sonnets of Rossetti with 
the brass stamp used on the cloth cover of the origi- 
nal edition. By Zaehnsdorf, also, are the bindings 
of the first editions of Keble’s ‘‘ Christian Year” 
and of De Quincey’s ‘‘Opium Eater,” and four copies 
of the ‘‘Rubaiyat,’’ Fitzgerald’s translation, the 
designs as opposed as the four points of the com- 
pass. 

A volume of the McCarthay translation is bound 
by Sir Edward Sullivan, the Irish amateur craftsman, 
in brown crushed levant finished in his peculiar 
style, with green flowers inlaid in mosaic upon a 
dotted ground with leaves and branches, the back 
finished without bands, showing green, red and 
black flowers inlaid. 

A charming set of Fielding’s complete works, first 
edition, is bound by Riviére in close copy of old 
work, in full mottled calf. ‘‘ The Journey to Lis- 
bon ”’ bears Fielding’s autograph. 

Cobden Sanderson, the autocrat of binders, is 
another amateur professional, whose rise has been 
contemporaneous with the Kelmscott editions. He 


is full of expedients, and there are here several exam- 


ples of his work, the most notable being ‘‘ Grimm's 
Household Stories,’’ translated by Lucy Crane, and 
‘‘done into pictures’’ by Walter Crane. The inter- 
est (and price) of this book are hightened by the book 
plate and autograph of Sir Frederick Leighton. The 
Doves Bindery, supervised by Cobden Sanderson, is 
strikingly represented by the Kelmscott ‘‘ Recuyell of 
the Historie of Troye,’’ with its pig-skin half-binding 
and carved boards, silver bosses and clasps, suggest- 
ing the days when Bibles were chained to the altar 
and binding boards were thick enough to be recessed 
for relics and crucifix. 

Miss Prideaux, a pupil of Cobden Sanderson, has 
bound her own ‘“‘ Historic Sketch of Book Binding’’ 
simply, and Swinburne’s ‘‘Atalanta in Calydon’’ most 
elaborately in mauve morocco tooled with lilies, and 
stems and sprays radiating from a central spray on 
each cover. 

This craft may well appeal to women, and since 
the last exhibition the name of Miss Nordhoff, daugh- 
ter of Charles Nordhoff, has been added to the short 
list of American binders—Blackwell, Bradstreets, 
Smith and Stikeman—altho no finished production 
of hers is here. 

Stikeman shows an unusual charm of color in his 
binding of ‘‘ The Rose Garden,” in old-rose leather 
with inlay of blue, with quaint flower design of the 
paper lining—flyleaf. As one looks over the entire 
collection, it appears as if it were in the direction of 
color that the onward movement is to be made. 


Revenue Papyrus of Ptolemy Philadelphus. 


AMONG the most important additions made to the 
Bodleian Library during the past year, and chief in 
interest and value, is the great revenue papyrus of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus. It was brought from Cairo in 
1894, by Prof. Flinders Petrie, but has only recently 
been acquired by the Library. The complete text has 
now been published, with numerous excellent photo- 
graphic facsimiles (thirteen in number), by the Clar- 
endon Press, under the editorship of Mr. B. P. Gren- 
fell. This Greek papyrus, which is dated in the year 
259-8 B.C., is nearly the oldest extant Greek manu- 
script (the earliest one hitherto known being but 
eleven years earlier), and is also the longest Greek 
papyrus as yet known to exist. The roll is forty-four 
feet long, with sixty-eight columns of Greek text; but 
it really consists of three distinct documents, which 
have been fastened together. In addition to this roll 
discovered by Professor Petrie, Mr. Grenfell acquired 
in the following year a considetable number of frag- 
ments, which, altho seriously mutilated, evidently be- 
longed to a companion roll, and, like the first, had 
relation to the revenue laws of. Ptolemy Philadelphus. 
The contents of the first roll are of the highest inter- 
est, as they relate to the internal organization of 
Egypt under the Ptolemies, giving a remarkable series 
of well-defined regulations for the administration of 
the taxes. The recently published volume contains 
the complete texts of the papyrus, as transcribed and 
restored by Mr. Grenfell, an introduction by Professor 
Mahaffy, and an elaborate commentary and three ap- 
pendices by Mr. Grenfell. It must be remembered 
that scarcely a column of the papyrus has escaped. 
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mutilation, and that, consequently, much is left to the 
reconstructive skill of the editor. Mr. Grenfell has 
shown marked ability in his method of treating so 
much that is obscure. He has had, moreover, the 
advantage of considerable assistance, in the prepara- 
tion of both text and commentary, from Professor 
Mahaffy, who has enjoyed unusual experience of 
Ptolemaic documents. He has been assisted as well 
by Professors ‘Wilcken and Lumbroso, who are the 
two greatest authorities on Ptolemaic texts and his- 
tory on the Continent. Where such a number of 
experts have handled the work, there is small possi- 
bility left for blunders or /acune of any serious 
nature. 

Tue great roll, consisting of three distinct docu- 
ments fastened together, may be subdivided as fol- 
lows: The first ot the documents contains general 
1egulations which do not apply to any particular tax, 
and deals with the appointment of tax farmers and 
their relations to the Government revenue officials. 
The two other documents have reference to two dis- 
tinct taxes, that upon vineyards and orchards, and 
that upon various kinds of oil. In both of these 
classes the interests of the State and of the culti- 
vator are most carefully guarded, and precise regula - 
tions are framed to determine the exact margin of 
profit to thetax farmer. In this manner every possi- 
bility of oppression and extortion is taken out of the 
hands of the taxfarmer. In the case of both oil and 
wine the extent of land under cultivation was consid- 
erable, and these twosources of revenue were of the 
utmost importance tothe State. In the case of wine 
and orchard produce, the Treasury took a sixth of the 
total yield (from certain favored classes such as sol- 
diers only a tenth), and the right of collecting this 
tax was farmed out to the highest bidder. When 
they are about to gather their crop and make wine, 
the cultivators must give notice both to the tax 
farmer and tothe Government officials; the produce 
of each vineyard is measured in their presence, and 
the sixth part of it transported to the State ware- 
houses. The tax farmer is merely a convenient ma- 
chine for the collection of a tax, with only very 
limited means of making a profit, and with no 
chance of increasing it by extortion, since, as we 
have seen, all the transactions were carried on under 
the supervision of the Government officiais, who had 
themselves no share in the tarming of the tax, and no 
interest, consequently, in letting the cultivator 
be imposed upon. The oil trade was, on the 
other hand, a complete monopoly, but under 
such strict regulations that the tax farmer was even 
more closely limited. It was required by law that all 
the oil produced in the count-y should be sold by the 
cultivator to the holders of the monopoly; but the 
price at which they sold it, the tax paid on it, and 
the price at which it was retailed to the public, were 
all established by law. Thus, altho the tax farmers 
had a ‘‘corner’’ in oil, their profit consisted solely 
of a strictly regulated margin, and it was not possible 
forthem to derive great advantage from it. An in- 
teresting point to notice is that a share in the profits 
was reserved by law for the laborers employed in the 
manufacture of the oil. Among the different kinds 
of oil mentioned, the principal ones are those made 
from the sesame seed and the ‘‘cici,” while now and 
then occurs the mention of colocynth and linseed 
oils, which were probably only substitutes for the 
customary sorts when the supply of the latter proved 
deficient. 
olives or olive oil in the country; but the very strict 
regulations against importing foreign oil, by way of 
Alexandria or Pelusium, show that its competition 
was feared. 

These, in the main, form the contents of the great 
roll acquired by Professor Petrie. The additional 
fragments of Mr. Grenfell relate to other sources of 
revenue and the organization of the State banks 
through which the revenue was collected. 

One important item in Mr. Grenfell’s exhaustive 
commentary on the papyruS is the appendix, in which 
he treats of the silver and copper coinage of the 
Ptolemies. His conclusions are largely original, and 
the main results may be summed up as follows: (1) from 
the reign of Soter to that of Philopator inclusive the 
standard was silver, but copper was accepted at its full 
value, or at a discount of only Io per cent., if it was 
so expressly stated; (2) in the reign of Epiphanes 
copper was made the standard and remained so; (3) 


the silver coinage was fixed on the Phenician stand- - 


ard, but the copper coinage was on the Egyptian 
standard, which allowed a decidedly higher weight 
to the drachma than the Phenician, 


There is no trace of the existence of 
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Mr. Aldrich’s New Poem* 


THE blank verse of this poem flows with ease, sug- 
gesting grace rather than strength, so that, altho cer- 
tain parts of the story are sufficiently dramatic in char- 
acter, the effect of the whole falls quite short of tragic 
mastery. Mr. Aldrich’s delicacy amounts almost to 
weakness where a rugged and virile energy of expres- 
sion was most needed. Certainly the deed of Judith, 
as here interpreted, was one demanding no rose-water 
flow of monotonous verse. It was a desperate and 
brutal act of deception and murder, done to saye a 
starving and pestilence-stricken city besieged by a mer- 
ciless army. Such’ an assassination cannot be made 
sweet and pretty by delicate rhetoric; to make it appeal 
forcibly it must be lifted to the supreme level of heroic 
grandeur. 

Mr. Aldrich has not, however, fallen short of a note- 
worthy poem. The story is pleasingly if not vigorous- 
ly told; the descriptive passages are pure in color and 
harmonious; the situations and incidents come ‘out pic- 
turesquely, and the whole poem is in the minor key of 
romance, tender, graceful, delicately artistic in style, 
and at all points finished as regards literary taste. A 
water-color painter might sketch the story in much the 
same spirit and to like effect, making it a soft, indefi- 
nite color-dream of aterribly tragic deed. Mr. Aldrich 
isa lyrist of rare genius, and he has the company of 
Tennyson to cheer him in his failure to be more than 
a lyrist. We feel that he has imagined a powerful 
tragedy in Judith and Holofernes as here outlined, and 
Judith herself, the woman and not the dramatic charac- 
ter, is splendidly pictured. Holofernes, too, comes out, 
as on a canvas,a most lifelike heathen giant. But 
both are but painted. When it comes to action it is 
statement, rather than life in passionate motion. Yet 
the fascination is strong and continuous. Distance 
and the color of old days are finely presented to the 
imagination, and a rich tone, lyrical rather than epical, 
marks it as a poem of excellent quality. 

We cannot refrain from quoting a passage or two; 
and first the opening lines of Book III: 


‘*On the horizon, as the prow of Dawn 
Ploughed through the huddled clouds, a wave of gold 
Went surging up the dark, and breaking there 
Dashed its red spray against the cliffs and spurs, 
But left the valley in deep shadow still. 
And still the mist above the Ashur camp 
Hung in white folds, and on the pendent boughs 
The white dew hung. While yet no bird had moved 
A wing in its dim nest, the wakeful prince 
Rose from the couch, and wrapt in his long cloak 
Stept over the curved body of the slave, 
And thridding moodily the street of tents 
Came to the grove of clustered tamarisk trees 
Where he had walked and mused the bygone day.” 


There is something Virgilian in this sweet-flowing 
verse, and in the softly outlined picture it presents. 
We taste the simple yet finished art, and recognize 
with deep satisfaction the literary flavor. 

Here is another passage. Holofernes has been made 
drunk by Judith; he lies in his tent stupidly dreaming, 
half awake: 


‘* And in a dream he saw her take the lute 
And hold it to her bosom while she sang; 
And in a dream he listened to the song— 
A folk-lore legend ot an ancient king, 
The first on earth that ever tasted wine, 
Who drank and from him cast a life-long grief 
As 'twere a faded mantle. Like a mist 
The music drifted from the silvery strings: 
The small green grapes in heavy clusters grew, 
Feeding on mystic moonlight and white dew 
And amber sunshine the long summer through; 
Till with faint tremor in her veins, the Vine 
Felt the delicious pulses of the wine; 
And the grapes ripened in the year’s decline. 
And day by day the Virgins watched their charge, 
And when at last beyond the horizon’s marge 
The harvest moon drooped beautiful and large, 
The subtle spirit of the grape was caught, 
And to the slowly dying monarch brought 
In a great cup fantastically wrought. 
Of this he drank; then forthwith from his brain 
Went the weird malady, and once again 
He walked the palace, free of scar or pain— 
But strangely changed, for somehow he had lost 
Body and voice; the courtiers, as he crost 
The royalchambers, whispered—the King’s ghost!” 
This song half arouses Holofernes, and in a dazed 
way he asks for more wine and tries to kiss Judith’s 
hand; but he falls back quite overcome in drunken sleep. 
Then 
‘Judith looked on him, and pity crept 
Into her bosom. se 
And half she longed to bid her purpose die, 
To stay, to weep, to kneel down at his side 
And let her long hair trail upon his face.”’ 


But she closes hereyes and her heart, for— 


** Suddenly there fell upon her ear 
The moan of children moaning in the streets, 
And throngs of famished women swept her by, 
Wriuging their wasted hands, and all the woes 
Of the doomed city pleaded at her heart. 
As if she were within the very walls 
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These things she heard and saw. With hurried breath 

Judith blew out the lights, all lights save one, 

And from its-nail the heavy falchion took, 

And with both hands tightclaspt upon the hilt 

Thrice smote the Prince of Ashur as he lay, 

Thrice on his neck she smote him as he lay, 

Then from her flung the cruel curvéd blade 

That in the air an instant flashed and fell." 
And so the climax of the tragedy is reached it seems to 
us not with a supreme lift of dramatic power, but rather 
through a picture-effect somewhat quiet, almost tame. 
Yet here also we are aware of the poet’s success. He 
seems to have done what he set out to do, which was to 
make us feel the spiritual situation more than the phys- 
ical and passionate one. The fascination of Judith’s 
beauty is daintily sketched and her sense of the manly 
strength and noble presence of Holoferenes hovers be- 
tween the lines. Heisa savage hero, and she all but 
falls in love with him; she is a heroine and captivates 
him at first sight; but the play of the story, such as it 
is, depends upon Judith’s adherence to her task of as- 
sassination, not upon any great stress of tender emo- 
tion. Indeed, the poem interprets character without 
projecting character itself. Direct dramatic energy is 
wanting in the action, and Mr. Aldrich’s charm of style 
cannot wholly make up for the lack of absolute passion 
in Judith. It would be unfair, however, not to judge 
this poem with regard to its literary charm, rather than 
compare it with great dramatic masterpieces. Its art 
is that of the trained craftsman, cunning, nice, well- 
nigh flawless in its verbal wordmanship. Callimachus 
might have written Judith and Holofernes, but Homer 
could not have done it. 





Catholic Theological Instruction.” 


Dr. SMITH, the author of Our Seminaries, is one of 
the best-known Roman Catholic clergymen in this city. 
He was formerly editor of Zhe Catholic Review, and is 
now engaged in literary work while serving as chaplain 
to a Catholic institution. He has had acquaintance 
with many seminaries in which Catholic priests are in- 
structed, and himself studied in two important institu- 
tions. He has not written this volume to praise the 
existing system under which priests are trained, but to 
expose the weak points and suggest better methods. 

Many magnificent buildings have been erected for 
these seminaries; but Dr. Smith says that the instruc- 
tion inthem, in most cases, is utterly antiquated. The 
managers make a merit of their antiquity, altho their 
students are writhing under the absurdity of the teach- 
ing. Thereis no longer, says our author, any lack of 
Catholic schools, colleges and seminaries. The paro- 
chial schools teach a million children. There are over 
thirty seminaries, and one hundred and twenty-five col- 
leges, and twice as many higher academies for boys, not 
to mention the colleges and seminaries in Canada. To 
illustrate the result of the present method of teaching 
he pictures a graduating class from any Catholic col- 
lege: robust, cheerful; muscular, healthy men; and the 
same men five years later going up for ordination after 
the seminary years, lean or worn in appearance, the lit- 
tle flesh left them of a flabby nature, their stomachs 
and nerves played out. ‘‘ Fifty per cent. of the newly 
ordained need nursing for months and sometimes years 
after ordination.”” Dr. Smith begins with the colleges. 
‘* The public-school system often overtaxes the youthful 
mind, but the Catholic colleges cannot be charged with 
the fault.’’ The study of Greek and Latin, he says, is 
carried on in our best colleges by methods familiar fifty 
years ago. For their backward condition the religious 
societies, Jesuits, Christian Brothers, Lazarists, etc., 
are responsible. The methods and text-books are 
largely foreign, French and German. Latin is taught 
just as it was sixty years ago. 

‘‘In non-Catholic colleges there has been, within a half- 
century, a complete revolution in methods; but our institu- 
tions march on in the same path, seemingly afraid, or per- 
haps unwilling to make radical changes.”’ 

The circulars of the colleges are extravagant in the 
claims they make, sometimes worthy of Barnum. The 
colleges are not colleges at all, but boarding schools, 
taking boys of any age from six to thirty. A shrewd 
youth eager to get a degree in quick timecan pass from 
one college to another and graduate after a course of 
three or four years; one expelled from one college finds 
little difficulty in entering another of a certainclass. The 
financial condition of the student often controls promo- 
tion to higher classes. The acquirements after six 
years in a college, from the time Latin is taken up, are 
so meager that, says our author, it is not the best com- 
mentary thatthe graduate of the average Catholic col- 
lege must spend two or more years in non-Catholic in- 
stitutions to make up for the gaps in his knowledge. 

Passing from the colleges to the seminaries, every 
diocese in British America seeks to have a seminary; but 
so meanly equipped are they that they turn outa priest- 
hood ‘‘a shade less worthy in each generation than the 
priesthood which preceded it’; and if a change is not 
made our own country will be worse off than Canada 
within half a century. The diocesan seminaries ought to 
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go. They are sadly exclusive. The Jesuits are di- 
vided into a German and an American body, and their 
novices never meet one another in outside companion- 
ship; the Redemptorists are ‘‘German in their official 
life with a certain condescension to Americans”; the 
Franciscans are either German or Italian, and the 
Dominicans are seen no more after the novitiate closes 
upon them. The descendants of French-Canadians are 
largely educated in the Province of Quebec. ‘‘ The 
natives of German blood are shut up in German col- 
leges, seminaries, parishes, literature and social life,” 
and this exclusivism is all the more foolish since the 
main body of Catholics are natives of this land. The 
Catholic Church presents, therefore, says our author, a 
favorable flank for the attack of heresy and schism and 
is a helpless force against treason and sectionalism. 
Indeed ‘‘not one out of ten diocesan seminaries is fit for 
carrying on the work of training priests as the time and 
our needs demand.” 

After such a somber view of the condition of things 
the author tells what ought to be the education in the 
seminary, and he takes West Point as an illustration, 
first with its physical training and then its intellectual. 
He would have plenty of exercise and good food pro- 
duce the ‘‘ natural chastity born of a healthy body and 
careful training.”” He would not have seminarians 
think it immodest to remove the soutane for a game of 
baseball. He wishes there were some seminary where 
really good butter could be had: 


‘“‘ The butter, sugar, tea, coffee, lard and meats are always 

of the third grade. Where the seminary has no 
farm the milk, fruits and vegetables are the same, and 
never plentiful; the refectory is never any too clean; the 
tableware i$ often a burlesque in size and form, and the 
service furnished by the waiters is of the poorest.”’ 
He pictures the student sitting ‘‘ before his awful mess”’ 
and listening in dumb pain to the reader in the pulpit 
describing the mortification of the saints while the meal 
is going on. He says it may sound like heresy, but 
‘the custom of reading ought to be banished forever 
at mealtimes,’’ or confined to the first five minutes on 
some pointed topic, spiritual, social or political. 

With less severity Dr. Smith takes up the subjects 
of singing, reading and preaching, seeking better 
methods than those in vogue, and proceeds to the cul- 
tivation of the spiritual life. He finds that under the 
present methods ‘‘ too large a percentage of our young 
priests”’ fall into habits of ‘‘ respectable conviviality.”’ 
A very large number “‘ lose their grip on the essentials 
of spiritual life’’; too often ‘‘a hard, official, commer- 
cial manner marks the relation of the priests to the 
people,” while others cultivate the mental at the ex- 
pense of spiritual training. The treatment of spiritual 
culture is well developed under the heads of ‘‘ Christ 
the Model,”’ ‘‘ Meditation * and “ Prayer,’’ and the 
further méthods of spiritual discipline are considered, 
and the missionary spirit urged. 

Several chapters of the volume are devoted to the 
curriculum of the seminary. It receives its students 
half fitted, few having any good knowledge of Latin; 
and they come out of the seminary with a good knowl- 
edge of the rubrics and the practical parts of moral 
theology, able to write the English tongue correctly, 
but without elegance; speaking it only indifferently; 
having only ‘‘a primer knowledge of literature,’’ a ‘‘fog- 
gy acquaintance with history,” ‘‘ glimmerings of science 
derived from the magazines”’; with ‘‘ only the cloudiest 
idea of actual social, political, literary and scientific 
conditions of the world’’; sothat ‘‘after twelve years 
of study in grammar school, college and seminary, in 
the presence of the questions of the day he is dumb.” 
The habits of seminary life have dwarfed him. The 
curriculum rarely recognizes anything but theology 
and philosophy, and these often isolated from present 
conditions. The seminarist has been shut out from 
literary movements, and the round of sciences has 
beenignored. His real education he has to get after 
he enters the priesthood. Dr. Smith says that English 
ought to be the language of the seminary and not Lat- 
in; and yet half of the seminary faculties are foreign- 
ers, with no command of English. Latin, as now taught, 
is a solid obstacle to true culture. Catholic-Americans 
have been dumb because they know not how to speak 
their own tongue: 

‘‘In no department of pure literature have we one repre- 
sentative whose training came from our college and semi- 
nary, and surely we ought to have one atleast after a hun- 
dred years of effort.” 

The seminaries put moral theology first. This is 4 
study scarcely taught in our Protestant seminaries. It 
has to do with the gauging of duties and sins, with cas- 
uistry, and with the application of the spiritual penal- 
ties. It no longer ought to ‘‘ shut out the Scriptures 
from the daily life of the lecturer, and crowd the sacred 
writings into their present low rank in the American 
seminary.’”’ After the sacred writings should come 
philosophy, dogmatic theology and general literature, 
which last at present has no official recognition in the 
American seminary. After these our author would put 
moral theology, and following that sociology and sci- 
ence. History constitutes the very atmosphere of the 
seminary. In order to reach the standard which he 
sets up our author holds that the seminary should not 
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be given over to the religious orders, but that the reg- 
ular diocesan clergy should take their partin it. He 
does not like the tone of superiority which the monastic 
orders assume toward the mission priests. 

The book was not written for Protestants but for 
Catholics. It is not bitter, it is helpful. It is a needed 
bit of surgery, which could be done only by one who 
carries a sure hand and a sharp knife. We hope it will 
do good where it is sadly needed. The ideal seminary 
described is not impossible, but perhaps the German, 
French and Italian professors who need the book will 
hardly read it in its English dress. What good can 
come from America ? 





An Armful of Good Books. 


THE WorRLD FOR CuHRist. By A. J. F. Behrends, D.D. 
(Eaton & Mains. gocents.) This volume bears on its 
face the stamp of the catholicity of American Christian- 
ity. It is a series of Lectures before the Methodist 
University of Syracuse,on the Graves foundation, estab- 
lished by an honored member of the Reformed Church. 
The author is an eloquent and eminent Congrega- 
tional minister, who having been born and trained in the 
Dutch Reformed Church, was converted in the Method- 
ist, entered the Baptist ministry, and passed from the 
Baptist to the Congregational pulpit, first of the Union 
Church, Providence, and afterward in Brooklyn, of 
which he is an illustrious ornament. The Lectures are 
full of solid sense. Particularly good is the Fourth, on 
‘‘ The Resistance to be Overcome,”’ tho we observe that 
the name of the late Dr. John L. Nevius, missionary to 
China, is spelled Mevins—avery different man. 

NoBLE Livinc. A Series of Studies as to the Develop- 
ment of the Deeper Life in Men. Edited by Charles Sum- 
ner Nickerson. (Universalist Publishing House, Bos- 
ton. $1.50.) It is not often that we opena new book 
as rich as this in spiritual treasure. Its authors repre- 
sent what we should call the more evangelistic wing of 
the Universalist Church. There is no better definition 
of prayer than that given in the opening of the essay 
on ‘‘ The Uplift of Prayer” (p. 129): 

“Prayer is desire consciously depending upon God’s 
help for realization of its object. Observe, it is desire de- 
pending upon God. The sense of God, and belief that he 
is, or may be, propitious, are essential, are fundamental. 
So, properly speaking, and however God may meet it, mere 
desire is not prayer. Need is not prayer, and it is only by 
a figure of speech that we can say that the tree or the 
flower prays.” 

These are golden words. 


A Narrow Ax IN BIBLIcAL Criticism. Sy the Rev. 
Charles Caverno, A.M., LL.D. (Charles H. Kerr & Co, 
Chicago. $1.00.) The reading of this volume has re- 
moved the doubts we first had about it as an attempt to 
print something valuable in Bible criticism, without any 
resort to the combined results and conclusions of other 
thinkers. More careful reading indicates that the au- 
thor’s ‘‘ narrow ax’’ has been made thin and narrow by 
grinding it well and often on the stones of criticism, and 
that he has a certain broad generalizing way of looking 
at things which is of the highest value in summing up 
results and affixing values. He goes astray often 
enough to show that he is not up in the technical read- 
ing of his subject. But his general principles of judg- 
ment are sound, and his book is full of meat. The chap- 
ter on Job is capital, fresh, pithy and very much adrem. 
His critical principles of interpretation are broad, and 
make an impression of him as a man who does not ex- 
haust himself on trifles, and who has learned that the 
true art of biblical interpretation is to shift the contro- 
versy away from trifles and negatives to points of solid 
and permanent importance. Half the current infidelity 
lives on the zeal of believers to define and defend trifles. 

Forty DOLLARS AND THE Boots; or, Shall We Not 
Abolish our Apostles’ Creed? What Will this Babbler Say ? 
By Theodore S. Fay. (The Student Pub. Co., Hartford, 
Conn. $1.50.) The Hon. Theodore S. Fay always had 
a way of making things interesting. His art has not 
failed him in this volume, where he has contrived to in- 
troduce a strong and sensible plain man’s argument for 
Christianity under the cleverest possible apolog of his 
puzzle of ‘‘ forty dollars and the boots.’’ 

SUN AND SHIELD. A Book of Devout Thoughts for 
Every Day Use. Compiled by Dr. Gustav Gottheil. 
(Brentano’s. $1.50.) This handsomely gotten up aid 
to a devout life is not arranged on the ordinary plan of 
a portion for each day, but in a topical order. It comes 
from the Senior Rabbi of the Temple Emanu-El in this 
city, and is prepared forthe use of Hebrew readers. 
SEED THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS. A Year Book 
Compiled by Mrs. Minnie E. Paull(T.Y. Crowell & Co., 75 
cents), follows the ordinary daily method and provides 
a portion for each day of the year. Mrs. Paull com- 
pleted the compilation just before her death. She was 
the author of ‘‘Sunshine for Shut-Ins.”” Her memoir, 
which has just been published, shows her to have been 
a woman of rare gifts. 

THE HOLy Spirit 1N THE NEW TESTAMENT SCRIPTURES. 
By William Cantpbell Scofield. (Fleming H. Revell Com- 
pany. $1.00.) Thoroughly prepared with the view of 
bringing out in separate enumeration every distinct 
phase of the work of the Holy Spirit and his relation to 
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spiritual life. The work is done in a practical spirit. 
The subject is left ina rather fragmentary condition 
where it requires to be summed up and the facts brought 
together in one generalized view. 

BIBLE CHARACTERS, ADAM TO ACHAN. Sy Alexander 
Whyte, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25.) 
The black-faced type of this volume is grateful to the 
eye. As for Alexander Whyte, he moves on bright, 
sparkling, and as full of evangelical suggestions as if 
his name were not loaded witha well-earned pair of Dr. 
Cox’s ‘‘ semi-lunar fardels.”’ 

ROBERT WHITAKER MCALL, FOUNDER OF THE MCALL 
MISSION, PARIS. A Fragment by Himself. A Souvenir by 
his Wife. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.50.) Like 
the gcod wine that needs no bush, this book needs only 
to be named. Itis a great story told in monosyllabic 
brevity and the haste of a preoccupied soul rushing on 
with his work. The story of Mr. McAII’s going to Paris 
has often been told. We glean a new incident from this 
book: 


“‘One intelligent man,’ says Mr. McAll, ‘ who could 
speaks a little English, stood forward, and asked if I were 
not a Christian minister. How did he find that out under 
the light tourist costume? ‘Sir, I have something to tell 
you. Throughout this whole district, containing tens of 
thousands of workmen, we cannpt accept an imposed re- 
ligion. But if any one would come to teach us religion of 
another kind, a religion of freedom and reality, many of us 
are ready for it.’’ We heard them saying as we moved 
away, ‘‘ Bons Anglais! bons Anglais!"’’"’ 


Never was the story of a life told in briefer terms. 

The pages, however, sparkle with gems. 

MEMORIALS OF A SHORT LIFE. A Biographical Sketch 
of W. F. Gaussen, with Essays on Russian Life and Lit- 
erateur.) T. Fisher, Unwin, London.) This is the 
second edition of a charming memoir, edited by Canon 
G. F. Browne, of St. Paul’s and Bishop of Stepney. 
William Gaussen, the descendant of a. distinguished 
Huguenot house, related to the famous Swiss Professor 
of the same name, died young and full of promise. This 
memoir has already attracted readers enough to require 
a second edition. 

GrorGce Fox. By Thomas Hodgkin, D.C.L. (Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. $1.00.) Latest addition to the 
‘* Leaders of Religion,’’ edited by H.C. Beeching, M.A. 
A new memoir written in the light of present knowl- 
edge and in the modern method, free from partisan 
advocacy, tho not altogether. 

THE INSPIRATION OF History. By James Mulchahey, 
S.7.D., Vicar-Emeritus of St. Paul’s Chapel, Trinity 
Parish, New York. (Thomas Whittaker. $1.00.) An 
essay toward the establishment of the inspiration and 
authority of Holy Scriptures onthe basis of its unim- 
peachable historical character. 

EVOLUTION OR CREATION. By Prof. Luther Tracy 
Townsend, D.D. (Fleming H. Revell Company. $1.25.) 
This volume, by the author of ‘‘Credo,” is written for 
the reassurance of believers who have been perplexed 
with the conclusions of some scientific teachers and 
some theologians as to the theory of creation. The 
only fault we have to find with the book is that it seems 
to assume an unnecessary opposition between evolution 
and the doctrine of creation. 

Essays ON EDUCATIONAL REFORMERS. By Robert Her- 
bert Quick. (C. W. Bardeen, Syracuse. $1.00.) The 
value of these Essays lies in the fact that they are crit- 
ical and comparative estimates, by the late Mr. Quick, 
of men who represent all the phases and steps of mod- 
ern educational progress. The work and place of each 
is duly noted in the perspective of the whole. 

From Benziger Brothers we have a delectable edition 
of THE FoLLowiNnG oF CHRIST. By Thomas a Kempis. 
In Four Books. Translated from the original Latin by 
the Right Rev. Richard Challoner, D.D. With morning 
and evening prayers, devotions for mass, etc. Ap- 
proved by the Archbishop of New York. (A Pocket 
Edition, in turkey, $2.25.) 

THE CHRISTIAN LIFE: WHAT IT IS, AND How To LIVE 
1t. By Floyd W. Tomkins, Jr. (E.P. Dutton& Co. 75 
cents.) A simple, helpful and direct series of practical 
papers on the spiritual direction of life. They appeared 
as aseries of Lent papers in Fhe Congregationalist last 
spring, and are republished in this form in response to 
many requests, 

CHILDREN’S STORIES IN AMERICAN LITERATURE 1861- 
1896. By Henrietta Christian Wright. (Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) 

The most recent addition to a considerable series 
of eight or nine volumes by the same author; 
appreciative, sympathetic and good. STORIES 
OF A SANCTIFIED Town. By Lucy S. Furman. 
(The Century Co. $1.25.) A full dozen of stories 
fromthe Century Magazine of a small town in western 
Kentucky, swept by a wave of religious enthusiasm, 
reverent and Christian in its tone and treatment, but 
not avoiding the humorous and picturesque side of the 
subject.———-THE GIRL AT THE DOWER HOUSE AND 
AFTERWARD. By Agnes Giberne. (Thomas Whittaker. 
$1.50.) A grown-up love story, love, misunderstand- 
ings, moods, alienation, and final reconciliation of peo- 
ple who always were one. With eight illustrations by 
J. Finnemore,————FiresipE STORIES OLD AND NEW, 
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Collected by Henry T Coates, Editor of The Fireside Cyclo- 
pedia of Poctry. (Henry T. Coates & Co., Philadelphia.) 
The publishers have brought together in these three 
volumes the First, Second and Third Series of these 
stories. They are all the more interesting for being 
selected generally from authors who are not very much 
in vogue. They are well chosen and have the novelty 
which belongs to perennial merit, TAKING A STAND, 
by Amy E. Blanchard, is by the author of ‘‘ Two Girls,” 
and ‘‘Girls Together,’’ from which it does not very 
greatly differ in literary merits. It is: composed of 
rather ordinary material, and carries with it a good 
healthy turn without dropping into open didactics. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co., Philadelphia. $1.25.) 








1795-1895. ONE HUNDRED YEARS OF AMERICAN CoM- 
MERCE. A HISTORY OF AMERICAN COMMERCE BY ONE 
HuNDRRD AMERICANS. Edited by Chauncey M. Depew. 
(D. O. Haynes & Co, Two vols., royal octavo.) 

We cannot begin to describe this colossal work. One 
hundred different topics have been selected for treat- 

ment. Each of the one hundred represents some im- 

portant element of the trade, industry or business of 

the nation and has been assigned to a writer supposed 
to possess some special competence to write on it. The 
press work was assigned to the De Vinne Co., and the 
work has come forth not only an imposing testimony to 
the results reached at the end of the century, but 
an example of the enterprise, intelligence and courage 
which has carried the physical development of the 
country up to the present pitch. The magnitude of the 
plan projected for the work was such as to embrace in 
its great circle the minor as well as the major indus- 
tries, such as the making of soap, biscuits, matches and 
soda fountains. Everything comes in somewhere, and 
everything is specialized and noted under its owa dis- 
tinct head as far as possible. The portrait illustrations 
are numerous, representative and excellent. The work 
opens with a ‘“‘Chronology of American Commerce and 
Invention, with other Important Historical Events.” 


THROUGH JUNGLE AND Desert. Sy William Astor 
Chanler. With illustrations from photographs 
taken by the author, and maps. (Macmillan & Co. 
$5.00.) 

This isan agreeably written record of a toilsome and 
dangerous two years of exploration in a part of Eastern 
Africa which has long been overrun by Arab slave 
traders, but has received less attention than it deserves 
from the rest of the world. If the author did not ac- 
complish all that he attempted, he yet did good and 
earnest work. *His style is manly and modest, and all 
through the unassuming record he commands the read- 
er’s sympathy and respect. The necessary qualifications 
for an explorer are so varied, and some of them so rare 
that, as Mr. Chanler truly says, ‘‘ the ideal explorer has 
yet to be born,”’ while the equally true words of Robert 
Louis Stevenson, that ‘‘it is not by success alone that 
one should judge of-useful effort,’’ should always be 
kept in mind when judging of a work so exacting. Mr. 
Chanler’s observations were close and keen, especially 
in relation to native manners, customs and characters. 
The companion whom he associated with him, the map- 
maker of the expedition, was Lieut. von Héhnel, an 
officer in the Austro-Hungarian Navy, who had pre- 

* viously made a two years’ exploration with Count 

Teleki, the discoverer of the great Lakes Rudolph and 
Stephanie.. Some of the hunting adventures quite 
rival those of the ‘‘ lion killer,’’ Gordon, tho they are 
more modestly told. 


The Arms Publishing Co., of Hartford, Conn., pub- 
lish in blank, carefully ruled and arranged, A ConTINu- 
ous FAMILY GENEALOGY AND RECORD OF EVENTS, dy 
James Carleton Arms, which cannot fail to prove useful 
in the present awakening of interest in family genealo- 
gies. The book is arranged in three parts; one for 
parents’ ancestors on both sides and in four lines, back 
through six generations; another for parents and their 
descendants, and a third for the collateral descendants 
of the common ancestor, related families, etc., or, in 
brief, for ‘‘ Family Relatives,’ notes which may prove 
interesting and points in the family history. 


The enlarged appendix to Henry Froude’s Oxford 
Bible for teachers is published separately under the 
title of BrsLE ILLUSTRATIONS. It isa series of 124 plates 
illustrating biblical versions and antiquities, with an 
accompanying descriptive text. There are facsimiles 
of versions in various languages, and pictures of 
Egyptian, Babylonian, Palestinian, Greek and Roman 
archeology which admirably illustrate the Bible. We 
heartily commend it. 


BETTER THAN MEN. By Rush C. Hawkins. (J. W. 
Bouton. $1.50.) This handsome volume comes from 
the Commander of the Hawkins’s Zouaves in the late 
War and shows that the General carried a gentle heart 
back of the mailed hand. Without being composed of 
dog stories alone, it has many good examples to show 
what kindness and considerate treatment will make of 
animals as low down as piggy in his sty. 


LiTERARY StupiEs. By Joseph Jacobs. (Imported by 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.) This is a collection 
of literary appreciations contributed to the Afhenzum 
and the Academy. They were called out by the deaths 
of George Eliot, Matthew Arnold, Browning, Newman, 
Tennyson, Stevenson and Seeley. 
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Jesus CHRIST BEFORE His MINIsTRY. By 
Edmond Stapfer, Professor in the Fac- 
ulty of Protestant Theology at Paris. 
Translated by Louise Seymour 
Houghton. (Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.25.) 

A delightful book, and as valuable as it 
is pleasing. The boyhood ascribed to 
Jesus is not wholly a work of imaginative 

, fiction, but placed on the basis of a care- 

fully studied and very intelligent concep- 
tion of what that boyhood must have 
geen. One of the best chapters is the 
tenth, on the originality of Jesus, which 
should be read carefully, every word of 

t. Professor Stapfer says, referring to 
he theory of environment applied to 
Jesus: 

‘‘ But not one of the great personalities of 
of history may be entirely explained in this 
way, and Jesus less than any other. If he 
was not an exception to the general law 
which ordains that every man shall be de- 
termined by his race, his environment and 
the age in which he is born, no more was he 
an exception to that other mysterious and 
hidden law according to which there is in 
every great individuality a deep, hidden 
force which remains beyond the pale of 
all appreciation. If a Shakespeare, a Lu- 
ther, a Napoleon have their own origi- 
nality, and are not to be entirely explained 
by heredity, environment and the time in 
which they lived, much less is Jesus. 

‘“‘ In what consists the originality of Jesus? 
What is its very essence? To this question 
we think the impartial historian must un- 
hesitatingly answer: The very clear and 
ull consciousness of a union with God, 
which nothing in the past had ever trou- 
bled, and which nothing troubled in the 

present.” 

During the last decade the study of 
folklore has made such rapid progress in 
Italy that it is difficult to keep track of 
all the publications—collections of tales 
and songs—which have followed one an- 
other in quick succession. Three of the 
most recent volumes on Italian folklore 
are, however, of sufficient importance to 
be singled out for special notice. The 
Nuovi Sacer Romaicr pi KERRA 
D’OTRANTO, by A. Pellegrini, will appeal 
o all lovers of popular songs. It com- 
rises a careful translation of seventy- 
wo Greek songs of the Province of Lecce, 
n Southern Italy, besides their tran- 
scription in Roman characters, extensive 
notes and an ety mologic glossary. It is 
s valuable contribution to the study of 


he Greek dialects of Southern Italy, 
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which as yet have been little known; and 
it throws light upon the extent of the in- 
fluence of the different neighboring dia- 
lects upon one another. The collection 
made by Menghini (CANTI PopuLari Ro- 
MANI), and that by Barbi (Porsi1a Popu- 
LARE PIsTOIESE), will be of interest only 
to folklorists. Signor Menghini has 
gathered together more than two hundred 
stornelli and rispetti, and a number of 
narrative songs, besides divinations, etc. ; 
but the value of his work lies especially 
in the concise notes and his comparative 
study of the materials. The interest of 
Signor Barbi’s work is centered around 
the Introduction, in which the author 
gives valuable details with regard to the 
different forms of popular poetry in Tus- 
cany, the transformation of.romantic and 
traditional songs into patriotic songs, the 
improvisation of stornelli and rispetti, and 
the infiltration into the ‘‘May songs”’ of 
religious motives which transformed 
them into veritable /audi, such as those 
of the thirteenth and fourteenth centu- 
ries. But the most important part of this 
Introduction is that which deals with the 
respective zones of lyrico-epic poetry, 
originating in Piedmont and probably also 
in France, and of purely lyric poetry, the 
beginnings of which are commonly placed 
in Sicily. Signor Barbi shows that the 
zone of lyrico-epic poetry extends to wider 
boundaries than has been generally sup- 
posed, as lyrico-epic songs have been 
found so far south as Tuscany, and even 
in Latium. 

THE ENCYCLOPA&DIC DICTIONARY. Ea- 
ited by Robert Hunter and Prof. Charles 
Morris. (The Syndicate Publishing Co., 
Philadelphia. $16.00.) What we have 
to say of this. work will be found in our 
issue of October 31st, 1895. Since that 
time a new edition has been published in 
which the body of the work remains the 
same, and no other change is made but 
the addition of a very considerable Ap- 
pendix of .new matter. It contains mat- 
ter which appears in the Introduction of 
most American dictionaries, such as 
scriptural and classical names, abbrevia- 
tions, colloquial and slang phrases, con- 
venient tables, glossaries, and various 
other matters as to which systematic in- 
formation would be expected in an Ency- 
clopedic Dictionary. The strong points 
of the work are the fulness of the vocab- 
ulary, the accuracy of the definitions, 
especially in scientific topics, and the low 
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Rt. Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone—Introduction. 
Rev. A. H. Sayce, M.A., D.D., LL.D.—Literature of the Old 


Testament. 


Rev. Samuel Ives Curtiss, D.D. 
Testament. 


Rev. Frederick W. Farrar, D.D., F.R.S.—From the Creation to 


the Dawn of Human History. 


Rev. Elmer H. Capen, D.D.—From the Call of Abraham to 


the Bondage of Israel. 


Rev. Frank W. Gunsaulas, D.D.— From the Birth of Moses to 


the Beginnings of Freedom. 





word lacks interest. 
authorities. 












price at which it ‘is sold, $16 for the 
four large octavo volumes. 


Inthe ‘‘ Proceedings of the University 
Convocation” for the State of New York, 
held last June, we find the annual ad- 
dress of Chancellor -Upson, in which 
he dwells with justifiable satisfaction on 
the conclusion reached by the Legislative 
Committee appointed to investigate the 
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Regent’s office and administration, that 
nothing whatever was made out against it, 
and that the ‘‘ means and spirit in which 
[the charges] were brought were 
vexatious, frivolous and detrimental to 
the public interest.’’ The Chancellor says 
a good word for the introduction of man- 
ual training, and for the movement for 
pensioning teachers after twenty-five 
years of meritorious service. 














Mrs. Burton Harrison, 
ONE OF THE POPULAR WRITERS FOR 1807. 


Volume for 1897. 





FREE 


to Jan. 1, 1897, with 
Beautiful Calendar. 


As a special offer The Youth’s 
Companion will be sent free, for the 
remainder of the year 1896, to all new 
subscribers. One of the most beautiful 
Calendars issued this year will also be 
given to each new subscriber. It is 
made up of Four Charming Pictures 
in color, beautifully executed. Its size 
is 10 by 24 inches. The subjects are 
delightfully attractive. This Calendar 
is published exclusively by The Youth’s 
Companion and could not be sold in 
Art Stores for less than one dollar. 





Celebrating in 1897 its seventy-first birthday, 
THE COMPANION offers its readers many excep- 
tionally brilliant features. The two hemispheres 
have been explored in search of attractive 
matter. 


The Youths: 
(Ompanion ¥ 


In addition to twenty-five staff writers fully 
two hundred 
women of both the Old and the New World, 
including the most popular writers of fiction 
and some of the most eminent states 
tists, travellers and musicians, are co! 
to The Companion. 


700 Large Pages in Each Volume. 







For the Whole Family. W 
of the most famous men and 


n, scien- 
ributors 


A delightful supply of fascinating Stories, Adventures, Serial ‘y 
Stories, Humorous and Travel Sketches, etc., are announced for the W 
The timely Editorials, the “ Current Events,’’ the W 
‘‘Current Topics’? and ‘‘Nature and Science”’ 
much valuable information ey nee week. Send for Full Prospectus. 


Departments give ¢- y 


Distinguished Writers 


IAN MACLAREN. W 
RUDYARD KIPLING. W 
HALL CAINE. \Y) 
FRANK R. STOCKTON. 


HAROLD FREDERIC. 
MADAME LILLIAN NORDICA. 
CHARLES DUDLEY WARNER. 


STEPHEN CRANE. W 
HAMLIN GARLAND. bf 
MAX O’RELL. W 
W. CLARK RUSSELL. W 
ALICE LONGFELLOW. Ww 
HON. THOMAS B. REED. 

ANDREW CARNEGIE. YY 
LIEUT. R. E. PEARY, U. S. N. W/ 
DR. CYRUS EDSON. W 


DR. EDWARD EVERETT HALE. 
DR. LYMAN ABBOTT. 
And One Hundred Others. 


52 Weeks for $1.75. 





New Subscribers who will cut out this and send it at once with name Ww 
yj (2 Color tear eeooesraate ee SW 
Calendar ae CE Ry 


FREE. 


FREE — ae and New 

FREE — phy ey Re Calendar for 189 
of its kind The Companion has ever offered ; 

And The Youth's Companion 52 Weeks, fall year, “to January 1, 1898. 


7. The most costly gift 
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THE PEOPLE'S BIBLE HISTORY 


The most complete work of the kind ever attempted. 
The most interesting and instructive book of the age. 


THE CONTRIBUTORS AND THEIR SUBJECTS: 


Rev. George F. Pentecost, D.D.—From the Patriarchal Tent 
tothe Priestly Tabernacle. 

Rev. R. S. MacArthur, D.D.—From the Invasion of Canaan 

udg 


to the Last of the 
Rev. Martyn Summerbell, D.D.— 
archy to its Decline. 


. of the Exiles. 


For the Bible student or the lover of history, or for the merely casual reader 
there is nothing so thoroughly interesting, authoritative and convincing as this book. 


The Editor of Zhe Jndependent says: 


“ There is no touch or smell of the sensational element in the text, type, printing, binding, or illustrations. 


All 


is done in a style of rich painstaking and expensive sobriety, and indicates that the publishers took a high view of 


the work they had in hand.” 


Every editor of prominence has reviewed this book and pronounced it as perfect. 


The clergy is unanimous in praise. 


Rev. Frank M. Bristol, D.D.—From the Division of the Em- 
pire tothe Last of the Kings. 
Rey. W. T. Moore, LL.D.—From the Captivity to the Return 


Rev. Edward Everett Hale, D.D.— 
Era to the Beginning of the New. 


es. 
From the Rise of the Mon- 


Rev. Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 
Testament. 

Rev. Casper Rene Gregory, Ph.D., D.Th., LL.D.—The Manu- 
scripts of the New Testament. 

Rev. William Cleaver Wilkinson, D.D.—From the Birth in 


It gives the facts as authenticated by recent discoveries relative to the production of the Bible as they have never been known 
until to-day. 

From the beginning of the Rt. Hon. Wm. Ewart Gladstone’s introduction to the finis at the end of 942 pages (popular edition), nota 
The whole is so treated as to be a connected and consecutive narrative of the Bible History by the world’s best 





Bethlehem to the Crucifixion on Calvary. 


Rev. Samuel Hart, D.D.— From the Descent from the Cross 
to the Ascent to the Throne. 
Rev. J. Monro Gibson, D.D.—From the Outpouring of the 


Spirit tothe Death of St. Paul. 


From the Close of the Old 


POPULAR EDITON: 


There are 942 pages, 7x10 inches, dnd 57 full-page 
illustrations; 7 maps and 784,000 words. 


Bound in Cloth, > ° - $4.50 
‘s half levant, . - §.00 

‘s full oe gaan ates. 
handmade, “ 6.00 


Rev. George C. Lorimer, LL.D. 
to the Triumph of Christianity. 





THE QUARTO EDITION: 


1,260 pages, 200 full-page illustrations. 
7 maps. 
In one volume, full levant, gilt 


edges, - $15.00 
In two volumes, * full levant, 
tufted, gilded ° ° - 20.90 


A limited number ofselect, intelligent and industrious men and women of appreved character may bc tavored with pleasant, permanent and prefitable sataibiieads in some one of the 
departments of this grand good work. 


The People’s Bible History. 


Send for 48-page illustrated prospectus free. 
o 


For Xmas 


THE BEST PRESENT FOR VALUE, 
INTEREST AND REPSIEFMBRANCE IS 
The book is for sale through agents and by subscriptions only. 


Address: HENRY O. SHEPARD CO., 
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212 and 214 Monroe Street, Chicago. 
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For the latest number in the ‘‘ Heroes 
of the Nations,’’ Evelyn Abbott, Fellow of 
Balliol College, Oxford, Editor, we have 
the republication of CoLumsBus: His LIFE 
AND Works. By Washington Irving. (G. 
P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50.) Anexcellent 
selection, particularly as the text printed 
s that of the edition condensed by the 
author. ‘“‘The Story of the Na- 
tions,” by the same publishers and at the 
same price, offers for its most recent 
number, THE STORY OF BOHEMIA FROM 
THE EARLIEST TIMES TO THE FALL OF Na- 
TIONAL INDEPENDENCE IN 1620: With a 
Short Summary of Later Events. By C. 
Edmund Maurice. A history with many 
heroic episodes and romantic chapters, 
written with special attention to the 
Bohemian language and to the correction 








of popular misconceptions as to Bo- 
hemia and her history. THE OUT 
oF Door LiBRARY: HUNTING. By Archi- 


bald Rogers, W. S. Rainsford, Frederic 


Irland, Birge Harrison, Harry C. Hale, 
Frank Russell, and George Bird Grinnell. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons. $1.50.) The 
seven papers in this volume were pub- 
lished first in Scribner's Magazine, and 
having been revised by their authors are 
now published in book form. We need 
not add that they make a fascinating 
series for lovers of the out-of-doors, of 
big game and hard sport. The volume 
is a delight to the eye, printed in fine 
full-faced black type, which reads itself, 
and splendidly illustrated. 


Estes & Lauriat send us their pret- 
tily illustrated and prettily manufactured 
editions of the two latest volumes by the 
author of ‘‘Captain January,” IsLA 
HERON, and two pleasing stories in one 
volume, SOME SAY, AND NEIGHBORS IN 
Cyrus. By Laurak, Richards. IsLA HERON 
is aquaint story of simple folkinanisland 
off the coast of Maine. It is a moreor 
less fantastic idyl, but written with a 
sentimental charm which will attract 
readers. Both volumes are already in 
the fifth thousand. 


We should not omit to notice, among 
the striking points of the volume, our 
author’s remarks on the general social 
and political influence of the plantation 
system on the development of a strong 
and self-reliant class of citizens snch 
as that which made Virginia ‘the 
Mother of Presidents.” 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books, 
A. CONAN DOYLE'S NEW ROMANCE. 


Rodney Stone. 


By A. Conan Doyte, author of ‘‘ The Ex- 
ploits of Brigadier Gerard,"’ ‘‘ The Stark 
Munco Letters,” etc. Illustrated. 12mo. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


The Prince and Beau Brummel, the dandies of 
Brighton, and the heroes of the prize ring, reap- 
pear in the pages of this stirring and fascinating ro- 
mance. Every one knows the saneness and spirit of Dr. 
Doyle's work. Here he deals with a time which, despite 
its affectations, was full of virility anda picturesqueness. 
Those were the palmy days of the coach, and the ama- 
teur whip was constantly in evidence. The road race 
described in this romance will rank among the classics 
of its kind, and there are other episodes throughout the 
book which show that the author of the “‘ White Com- 
pany” has here excelled himself. 


With Fortune Made. 
A Novel. 
of ‘‘Samuel Brohl and Company,”’ etc. 
No. 205, Appletons’ Town and Country 
Library. 


cents. 

In this vivid and entertaining novel the author changes 
his scene from France to America, where a part of the 
action of the story takes place. The popularity of Cher- 
buliez is so firmly established that it is necessary only to 
call attention to the appearance of his new book. 











By Victor CHERBULIEZ, author 


12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 





For sale by all booksellers: or will be sent by mail on 
receipt of price by the publishers, 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fietn Avenur, New York. 


AUDUBON BIRDS. 


Fulb-sepe reproductions of some of Audubon’s fa- 
mous bird portraits, from the rare first edition. 


MEN I’VE FISHED WITH. 


A series of delightful papers full of angling and 
human nature, by Frep MaTHER. 


STORIES OF THE HEROIC AGE. 


Incidents of wild life on the Western frontier in 
Indian days. 


SHOOTING AND FISHING SKETCHES. 
Relations of experience with rod and gun; stories of 
camp and woods life; travel and adventure; and 
notes and observations in natural history. 
These are soi f 
of te py = ane things in current numbers 
The Forest and Stream is a weekly journal national in 
scope and interest—an American sportsman’s 
by sportsmen, for ae. Get 
dealer and look it through; or send us ten 
, With illustrated catalogue of books on 
r and circular describing our beautiful 
. Terms $4 per year. 


FOREST AND STREAM PUBLISHING CO. 
P. 0. Bex 2832, New York City. 
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Literary Notes. 


Two new historical stories are an- 
nounced by A. C. McClurg & Co.: ‘‘ Mis- 
tress Spitfire,”’ of the time of Cromwell, 
by J. S. Fletcher, and ‘‘On the Red 
Staircase,’’ of the time of Peter the Great, 
by M. Imlay Taylor. 


....-A memorial meeting, in remem- 
brance of the late Anson D. F. Randolph, 
writer and publisher, was held in the 
Fourth Avenue Presbyterian Church 
lecture room on Tuesday evening, No- 
vember 24th, at which addresses were 
made by representatives of the book trade 
and others with whom he was associated 
in good works. 


... The Christmas Century will contain 
a charmingly illustrated historical article. 
‘‘A Group of American Girls,’’ by Helen 
Evertson Smith, and a short article, 
‘What Language did Christ Speak ?”’ in 
which Mrs. Agnes Smith Lewis gives the 
argument’of the modern biblical scholar 
for Aramaic. Among the short stories of 
this issue should be specially noted ‘‘ For 
Value Received,’’ by. Margaret Collier 
Graham, the gifted author of ‘‘ Stories of 
the Foot-Hills.’’ 
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This is 
No home 
spent for the holidays. No finer 


WEREKLY has ever seen. 
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SINCLE SUBSCRIPTION, 60 CENTS. 


& paper that should be in the hands of eve ‘oung person” q 
circle can be complete without it. =—— gland 
Now is the time to plan how money shal) be 


can be found. The coming year will be the best provisioned one that YOUNG PEOPLE’s 





The Awakening of Koharth Sloane. 


By JULIA MACNAIR WRIGHT. Begins with 
January. It is the star story of the coming 
year. 
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A story of Mexican life. By 
Chonita . . ANNIE MARIA BARNES, a late 
resident of Mexico. 


By EGERTON R. 
Canadian Sketches . . Youn, the au- 
thor of “ By Canoe and Dog Train.” 

An India: rl’s story. B: 
Kitty-Ka-Tat.. foi24 Ty GRINNELL, 
of Pasadena, California. 

By HELENA H. THomaAs. A 
In Spite Of.. story that will help the boys 
Why the Minister Did Not Resign. 


By that most inimitable of story-writers, 
CHABLES M. SHELDON. 


Blossom’s House Hunting 
A story for younger readers. 
Granny’s Box of Alabaster... sy 


ANNA F. BURNHAM. 
-~r- 
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HOOOCO 


By EMMA 
**C. Down. 


Besides serials there will appear illus- 
trated stories complete’in one issue, short 
instractive articles, and as inci- 
dents, from the pens of such writers 
H&ZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH, J. L. HARBOUR, 
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Christmas e Present 





» EMMA C. Down, KATE W. HAMILTON, and 
> hundreds of other well-known pen-workers. 

YOUNG PEOPLE’S WEEKLY is acknow- 
ledged to be the most carefully edited paper 
that is published for the young ple of 
Christian hoi . Turn your search-light 
Re from the left-hand corner 
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It contains eight large p 
columns each, illustra in the most 
elaborate manner with beautiful and 
original “half-tone” engravings, some of 
them printed in colors. 

or +> 


Young People’s Week) 
‘tains, helps, stimulates, a: 
to true living. 

No other publishers of similar papers 
command the modern mechanical appli- 
ances, the large corps of paid contributors. 
the special artists, that are necessary to 
place a paper in the front ranks. 

Youth must have the best.— Every 
effort possible is put forth to make this not 
only the most attractive paper for young 
people, but also the most helpful. 

or + 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE.—Single sub- 
scriptions, 60 cents a year. To schools and 
societies, in lots of three or more to one 
address, 50 cents a year = 

SAMPLE COPIES FREE. 
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The Card Index System 
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Library Catalogs 


Signatures of Bank Depositors 
Index to Depositors’ Accounts 


Index to Insurance Policy 
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In perfect alfabetical order always, therefore no duplication of records and no transferring of 


indexes. 


L, 


New York 273 Stewart Building 
Washington 1416 F St. N. W. 


Boston 146 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia 603 Chestnut St. 


ibrary Bureau , 
Library, Bank and Office Supplies and Fittings 
Chicago 125 Franklin St. 
St. Louis 405 Security Bldg. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 


The next number of THE INDEPENDENT, December 3d, will 
treat in an exhaustive manner the subject of 


The Balance of Power in Europe. 





Why Turkey Has 


Not Been Dismembered. 


Articles upon the subject 


will be printed from GrorcE 


Wasueurn, LL.D., President of Robert College, Constantino- 
ple; Henry Norman, Editor “London Chronicle”; C. A. 
BratTER, Foreign Editor of the New York “Staats Zeitung ”; 
the Hon. Oscar S. Straus, and others equally notable. 





PRICE, 10 CENTS. 





THE INDEPENDENT, 


130 Fulton Street, New York. 
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THE NEW AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 


JOHNSON’S 
Universal 
Cyclopedia, 


Prepared by a Corps of Thirty-six Emi- 

as Department 

Editors, and nearly Three 
Thousand Contributors, 


under the direction of 


Charies Kendall Adams, LL.D., 


President of the University of Wisconsin, 


nent Scholars 


IS NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, 


Every department of knowledge is cov- 
ered under about Fifty Thousand Tities. 
The Pronunciation of difficult names is 
Etymoiogies are given, and in 
controversial subjects both sides have a 


marked. 


hearing. The whole work is Fresh, 
Scholarly, Authoritative and Up-to- 
date, 


President D. C. Gilman, 
Hopkins University, says: 


of Johns 


‘“* Thoroughness is its marked characteristic. . . 
American scholarship may be proud of this achieve- 
ment.”’ 


John Fiske says: 


“I believe it to be incomparably the best cyclopz- 
diain the English ianguage.”’ 





Write for Prospectus and Speci- 
men Pages. 


D. APPLETON & CO., 


72 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


SUPERB 


NEW MUSIC. 


“Golden Treasury of | Classical 
Piano Music.” 


A valuable book to all pianists. High grade, yet 
not too difficult. Over $10 worth of the best music. 
An excellent volume, especially for young players. 


Price, $1.00, Postpaid. 


“Choice Sacred Solos.” 











For High and Low Voices, 


Undoubtedly the two best volumes of modern 
sacred solos published. Each song is well worth the 
price of the whole book. Nearly thirty solos in each 
volume. 

Price per volume, $1.00, Postpaid. 


“Crown Folio of Sacred Quar- 
tets.” 


Pronounced by experts to be the best book of quar- 
tets ever published for the price.. Every choir leader 
| in the country should at least examine this book. 


Price, 50 cts., Postpaid. 
“Choice Collections.” 


Ballads, Piano Music, Songs, Marches, and 
Dance Music. 


Five superb volumes, each containing 128 pages 
of music, selected from the best modern compositions. 


Price per volume: Paper, $1.00; Board, $1.25; 
Cloth, Gilt, $2.00, Postpaid. 


Oliver Ditson Company, 
453-463 Washington St., Boston. 


C. H. DITSON & CO., J. E. DITSON & CO., 
New York. Philadelphia. 


CHEAPEST 
BOOKSTORE 


IN THE WORLD! 
The Largest Collection of New and Second: 
- Hand Books in the Universe 
At a Great REDUCTION FROM PusBLisHers’ Prices. 





Send us a Postal Card, naming any Book you may 
desire, and we shall quote price by return mail. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO LIBRARIES. 


Mammortu CaTaLocue Freg. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS 


81 Chambers Street 
3d door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK 
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....-Mr. Frederick Saunders, of the 
Astor Library, now in his ninetieth year, 
who has been chief librarian of that in- 
stitution since 1876, has been honorably 
retired from the cares of that position, 
tho his connection with the library is not 
severed. Mr. Saunders has prepared a 
history of the Astor Library, which he 
has passed over to the trustees of the 
Consolidated Library. 


..The December Forum publishes an 
article on ‘‘The Poetry of the Earl of 
Lytton,” by the English critic, Prof. 
George Saintsbury, and one on Mr. 
Kipling’s poetry, by Mr. Montgomery 
Schuyler; while the Rev. W. B. Hale, 
whose theories as to church proprieties 
are in glaring contrast with his sensa- 
tional gymnastics in the wider pulpit of 
the press, continues his periodic carping 
at Church Entertainments. 


....The Critic's Lounger 
with a good deal of interest on Colonel 
Higginson’s suggestions in Zhe Ladies’ 
Home Journal for a kitchen library, and 
intimates that he must have had in mind 
the New England ‘‘help’’ instead of the 
average cook. I remember a colored cook 
who read Bryant's translation of Homer 
with rare delight; but she was a Hampton 
student. A Douay version of the Bible 
should be added for the use of Catho- 
lics; a subscription to the Gartenlaube 
works wonders where there are German 
servants, and when for only a dollar a 
year such an artistic and attractive Mag- 
azine as ‘‘ What to Eat’‘ (Minneapolis) 
can be secured, no kitchen library should 
be without it. 


comments 


..In its issue of November 14th 7he 
Academy begins a new departure with a 
new editor, new type and some new 
methods. Reproductions of portraits, of 
literary men in the National Portrait Gal- 
jery are promised, that of Ben Jonson ap- 
pears in this issue, and occasional sup- 
plements of a purely academic character, 
while the public is assured that modern 
literature will be treated more in the mod- 
ern spirit than has hitherto been consid- 
This reminds us of Tom 
Moore’s orator who ‘‘had two tones to 
his voice,’’ and provokes the wonder 
whether Zhe Academy can justly retain its 
name under the new conditions. It may, 
perhaps, assume a less belligerent atti- 
tude toward American books. The for- 
mer editor, James S. Cotton, retires after 
a term of nearly sixteen years. 


. The Critic continues to defend Mr. 
Richard Harding Davis from the absurd 
and blundersome charge that he ‘‘ de- 
spised himself for having been a re- 
porter,’’ and quotes from the Chicago 
Record the following manly letter sent by 
Mr. Davis to the author of a story offered 
to the Harper's Weekly: 

‘I write you personally about this story, 
because I want to ask you not to submit it 
elsewhere. I would not like to see it in 
print, and I fear that ‘if offered further it 
will be published. For my part I would 
not dare to use it, for the reason that there 
are already too many people who are anx- 
ious to have a chance to say that the news- 
paper-worker is a person morally reprehen- 
sible, and I do not want these to have the 
satisfaction of saying that one newspaper 
man who ought to know wrote, and another 
newspaper man who ought to know pub- 
lished a narrative depicting a reporter as a 
drunkard and a cad.” 


ered advisable. 


..A series of pamphlets, ‘‘ The Half 
Moon Series,”’ will be published monthly 
during the coming year in the interest of 
the New York History Club, the object 
of the enterprise being to do in New 
York the same kind of work that the 
**Old South Leaflets ’’ have done in Bos- 
ton. The names of Maud Wilder Good- 
win, Alice Carrington Royce and Ruth 
Putnam lend weight tothe project. Miss 
Putnam, by the way. has been elected a 
member of the Society of Netherlands 
Literature at Leyden, and a Dutch trans- 
lation of her “‘ Life of William of Orange ”’ 
is soon to be published at The Hague. 
The subscription price for this series of 
pamphlets will be fifty cents a year (Bren- 


tano, Union Square, New York). Among 
the subjects announced are ‘‘ Wall 
Street,’’ by Oswald Garrison Villard, 


“The Bowery,’ by Edward Ringwood 
Hewitt and Mary Ashley Hewitt, and 
““Tammany Hall,” by Taleott Williams. 
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& wt A Great Magazine Offer. 2 


McClure’s for 14 Months “* °® 
The Early Life of Lincoln 1. 


Important Features in McClure’s for 1897. 


A New Splendidly Illustrated Life of 


U.S.GRANT. 


BY HAMLIN GARLAND. 


Mr. Garland has studied the documentary 
records, has examined Grant’s letters, many 
of them unpublished, has visited in person 
the scenes of Grant’s life, from West Point 
to Mexico, and from Virginia to Oregon; he 
has interviewed scores of men who have 
known Grant personally. This first popular, 
authoritative and adequate life of General 
Grant will be lavishly illustrated with hun- 
dreds of pictures, including a great number 
It will be the most fully, most splendidly illustrated Life of 








of portraits. 
Grant ever published. - 


C. A. Dana’s Reminiscences. 


Relating to Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, Stanton, life in Washington and events 
atthe front, during the years he was Assistant Secretary of War, and ‘‘theeyes 
of the administrator atthe front,’’ as Lincoln said. Allthe members of Lin- 
coln’s Cabinet and all the great generals of the War are dead. Therefore, the 
recollections of Mr. Dana, Mr. Lincoln’s confidential and trusted represen- 
tative at the front, are of the greatest national interest and importance, 


Kip ling’s First AmericanSerial. 


It is called ‘‘ Captains Courageous,” and sets forth 
the adventures of the son of an American railroad king 
who is swept off an Atlantic liner on the Grand Banks, 
rescued by a Gloucester fishing boat (his story disbe- 
lieved) and compelled to work all summer with the fish- 
ing fleet, with much toil and many adventures. Begins 
in November; followed by STEVENSON’S LAST 
ROMANCE. 






























RUDYARD KIPLING. 


New Pictures of Palestine. 


Last Spring the editor of McCLURE’S organized a caravan, and accom- 
panied by a photographer, specially skilled and experienced in such work, 
made a tour of nearly the whole of Palestine, and took photographs of im- 
portant places which the latest and most authoritative investigations have 
definitely connected with Biblical incident and history. These photographs 
have been reproduced with great care, and will make one of the most attractive 
features of MCCLURE’S through the coming months. 


Ten Famous Story-Tellers. 


New ‘‘ Bonnie Brier Bush”"’ stories by lan Maclaren. The first in Decem- 


ber issue. Stories of Buccaneers and Pirates by A. Conan Doyle begin in 
March number. New complete short stories by Rudyard Kipling begin in 
December. Splendid California stories by Bret Harte. Stories of The South 


by Ruth McEnery Stuart. Stories by Frank R. Stockton. Short stories by 
two Masters of Humor and Adventure, Robert Barr and Anthony Hope. 
Stories in a new and fascinating vein by Joel Chandler Harris. New stories 
of the South-West by Octave Thanet. 


Life Portraits of The Great Americans. 


A collection of the finest portraits from life of Franklin, Washington, 
Hamilton, Jefferson, Jackson, Calhoun, Webster, Clay, and other Makers of 
the Union; many of them Unpublished Heretofore; edited by Charles Henry 
Hart, the distinguished authority in American Historical portraiture. The 
portraits in each case Extend Over Many Years, and show these great men at 

Under 


the important periods of their lives. 
How to Accept This Offer. FRE this Offer. 
, McClure’s Magazine 


Send one dollar (the regular price of one year’s sub- for Nov. and Dec., 1896, 
scription) direct to the S. S. McCLuRE Company, containing stories by Kip- 
state that you saw this offer in THE INDEPENDENT. } ling, Stockton, Maclaren 
You will receive: (1) ‘‘The Early Life of Lincoln,” } and others—capital arti- 
(2) the November and December McCLuRE'’s, and f cles and upward of a hun- 
(3) McCLure’s for each month of 1897 as soon as | 4red and fifty pictures. 


published. The McClure’s 
Early Lifzof Liacola. 
Remit by N. Y. Draft or Money Order. Register letters contain- ] By Ida M. Tarbell. 250 
ing cash. Add pages. 250 pictures. New 
S.S. McCLURE CO., |< 2eseres 
ten books that every Amer- 


facts, new documents, un- 
160 E. 25th Street, New York City. | | ican sow¢ be familiar 





published letters. Placed 
by C. A. Dana, Editor of 
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JUST ISSUED. 


A Man’s Value to Society. 


Studies in Self-Culture and Character. 
Dwicut HILu1s. 12mo, cloth, axe 
“The volume is a storeh of for practical 
and spiritual life, set in unrivaled splendor of illustra- 


tion and rhetoric and always ——_ into solid arches 
of logical reasoning.” — The Interior 


Bible Characters. 


Adam to Achan. By Rev. ALEX. WuyTE, D.D., author 
of “Bunyan’s Characters,” etc. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top, $1.25. 

A series of short, pithy papers on the characteristics 
of the leading personages of the early books of the 


Bible. Ammons them are several about whom but little 
has been written. 





By NEWELL 





Object Lessons for Children ; 


Or, Hooks and Eyes, Truth Linked to Sight. By the 
Rev. C.H. TyNDALL, A.M., Ph.D. Profusely illus- 
trated. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 

mS A. F. Schauffler, D.D., in commending the object 


ethod, says of the author: «He is the cleverest man 
of. the age in that ane.” 


Practical Commentary on the In- 
ternational S. S. Lessons 1897. 


Carefully prepared by specialists in the various depart- 
ments. Large 8vo, 240 pages, cloth, 50 cents. 


The same size as the coguier annual volumes of Les 
son Notes at less than half the regular price. 


“The comments are remarkable for two things: their 
aptness and truth of — and their pertinence of 
application.”— The Advance 


Sabbath-Day Journeys. 


By Rev. W. Justin Harsua, D.D. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
A series of fifty-two expositions of the 33d Chapter of 
Numbers, ° 


The Ideal Prayer-Meeting. 


Hints and Helps towards its Realization, by WILLIAM 
H. Groat. 12mo, cloth, 3 cents. 

Dr. William M. Lawrence says: ‘‘ Mr. Groat has mani- 
fested rare fitness in the capacity of leader, and the 
suggestions which he sets forth in the volume are the 
results of much practical eg x both in his own 
church and elsewhere. . It will be found helpful 
to all, pastors and laymen, who bave to meet the respon 
sibilty of arranging for prayer-meeting.” 


Complete Catalogueson Application. 


Fleming H. Revell Company 


New York: 112 Fifth Ave. 
148 and 150 Madison St. 
140 and 142 Yonge St. 


Chicago: 
Toronto: 


= | 
A ROUND TABLE | 
| 

| 





OF THE REPRESENTATIVE 


_| AMERICAN CATHOLIC NOVELISTS 














Containing the Best Stories of the Best Catholic 


Novelists in America. 
With portraits in colors, biographical sketches, and 
bibliography. 12mo, cloth.....................26 $1 50 


NOVELS BY AMERICAN AUTHORS. 
Mr. Billy Buttons. 





By Walter Lecky. 12mo, cloth................ $1 3 
A Woman of Fortune. 
By Christian Reid. 12mo, cloth............... $1 5 
Passing Shadows. 
By Anthony Yorke. 12mo, cloth.............. $13 
The Vocation of Edward Conway. 
By Maurice F. Egan. 12mo, cloth............ $1 3 
| The Circus Rider’s Daughter. 
| By F.V.Brackel. 12mo, cloth................. $125 | 
| The Outlaw of Camargue. 
By A. de Lamothe. 12mo, cloth............... $1 25 


| Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


BENZIGER BROTHERS, 


| 

| New YorgE: 36 and 38 Barclay Street. | 

CrncrInnaTI: 343 Main Street. | 
CHICAGO: 1783 MONROE STREET 














FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT capable of holding 


26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 
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COPIES{OF 


180, 80,000 . 


—— Demorest’s Magazine 


a increasing popularity of Demorest’s Family Magazine, a 
popularity extending over thirty years, is ample proof that each suc- 


ceeding year finds it improved in its vitality, beauty and attractiveness. 


There must be something ina magazine that increases its subscription 
list from 80,000 to 180,000 names (a clear gain of 100,000) in less than a 


year. Don’t you think so? 


** Demorest’s Magazine is a litera 
it has enormous sales, it isthe most remarka 


le —_ 5 = class that has ever been 
attractions of several English magazines.”— 





e have received another number of this delightful Magazine, and we find ourselves bound to reiterate 


——— numbers. We are 


ater earnestness the high encomiums we have already pronounced on ‘i 
m the 


ven to disparage unduly the literary and artistic publications — emanate 

are bound, in simple fairness, to assert that we have not yet met wi 

and purpose, ten te can at all compare with this marvelous shilling’s worth.”—London Budget. 
The American Bookseller says: 

ure and Fae fashion and literature are so fully presented as in Demorest’s. 


ABSOLUTELY Y FREE rovou: TO You! 


Upon receipt of a remittance of $2.00 = you for one year’s subscription to Demorest’s Magazine 


we will send you FREE this beautiful Silver Sugar Shell as a premium and, in addition, you will 
_ receive a copy of Van Vredenburgh’s ex. 
quisite oil painting, ‘‘ Our Bench Show,”’ 
representing a ‘“ yard”’ of playful puppies 
—shown above. The picture is 10x36 
inches, and it is printed in 14 colors in the 
highest style of the plate-printers’ art. You 
will say it is the cutest picture you have 
ever seen when it reaches you. It will be 
issued with the December number of the 
* magazine. 
This premium offer is only available to subscribers sending their subscriptions at once to us 
direct, using the Order Blank below, accompanied by a remittance of $2. 





CUT HERE AND RETURN COUPON PROPERLY FILLED OUT. 


Demorest Publishing Co., 110 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 


For the enclosed $2.00 please send Demorest’s Family Magazine for one year. 
Also the Silver Sugar Shell and Van Vredenburgh’s oil-color, ‘* Our Bench Show,” 
picture offered by vou as premiums. 


REVIEW OF REVIEWS 


Edited by ALBERT SHAW. 
FOR DECEMBER. 


Professor Haupt and the Polychrome Bible. 


By CLIFTON H. LEVY. Completely Illustrated. 


The Kindergarten Age. 


By HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH. With portraits. 


Child Study in the Training of Teachers. 


By Professor E. A. KIRKPATRICK. Illustrated, 


Our Sunday-Schools: Their Shorteomings and 
their Great Opportunity. 


WALTER L. HERVEY, President New York Teachers’ College. 


New York’s Great Movement for Housing Reform. 


Profusely Illustrated. 


RIPLEY HITCHCOCK, ) 
HAMILTON W. MABIE, - Onthe Literary Output of 1896. 
Prof. ALBERT BUSHNELL HART, 

Illustrated Book Reviews; ‘‘ Leading Articles of the Month”’ from the other 
December Magazines; The Editor's ‘‘ Progress of the World’’; ‘‘ Current His- 
tory in Caricature’; ‘‘ Periodicals Reviewed.”’ 








‘** The Progress of the World’ gives as clear an idea of the history of the 
month as could be obtained from volumes elsewhere.’ 


—Atlanta Constitution, 











Subscription Price, 
$2.50 per year. 


Price, 25 cents, 
on all news stands. 
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conservator of the artistic and the useful. Got UP in m Agnevinn, vars 
he 


ondon press, but we 
any publication, sestondies to a similar scope 


“There are none of our monthlies in which the beautiful and the useful, pleas 


Sabbath-School Felps ¥ Y 


Edited by REV. J. R. N R. MILLER, D. D. 


AUTHOR oF ‘‘ PRACTICAL Reuicion,” ‘“‘ Week Day RELIGION,” 
oF Pasture,” Etc. 





“In His Steps,”’ “ Bits 









will be enlarged, and, in addition to other features, will contain a 
new department— Norks on Primary Work.” The object 
will be to give to our primary teachers the best things we can pro 
vide for them. Mr, Israel P. Black will gather the articles and 
paragraphs for these pages. 





a Westminster 








Tue Senior AND INTERMEDIATE QUARTERLIES will have a new 
dress of type, and admirable maps have been specially drawn and 
engraved for them, that equal in accuracy and workmanship those 
The Westminster in the most expensive teachers’ Bibles. ‘THE INTERMEDIATE 
Quarterlies aee UARTERLY will contain all the music that appears in the SENIOR 
Quarterty. The Junior Quarterty, under Mr. Israel P. 
Black’s skilltul editorship, will have new features of interest, and 





will also contain special maps and illustrations, 





All of our other Lesson Helps— 


The Westminster Lesson Leaf 
Junior Lessons Lesson Card Question Leaf 
Blackboard German Leaf Question Book 


—will be kept up to the usual high standard of excellence. 
Four Weekly Tustrated Papers 


Forward, for the oldest scholars 
S. S. Visitor and Morning Star, for the intermediate grade 
Sunbeam, for the primary department 


1897, THe Sasparn-ScHoor Vistror and THe Morninc 
This is to meet the desire of many schools that want a paper 

for every Sabbath. No Sabbath-school papers published in this country excel in beauty, in in 
structiveness or real helpfulness, those issued by this Board. 

Sample copies will be furnished free upon application. 


JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Sup’t., Presbyterian Board of Publica- 
tion and Sabbath-School Work, 1334 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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New York. 


















Beginning with January 1, 
Star will become weekly papers. 
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G. SCHIRMER, 


35 UNION SQUARE. 





MUSIC SUITABLE FOR 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS. 
W.H. Neidlinger. Small Songs for Small Singers. 


Beautifully illustrated in colors by WALTER BOBBETT. $1.50. 


SCHIRMER’S LIBRARY OF MUSICAL CLASSICS, 
In Rich Cloth Binding. 


BEETHOVEN. Piano Sonatas, 2 vols. 
MENDELSSOHN. Songs without words. 
MOZART. Piano Sonatas. - 
CHOPIN ALBUM. 

SCHUMANN ALBUM. 


and many others. 


$5.00 
$2,00 
$3.90) 
$2.00 
S175 


A Complete Catalogue on Application. 


VEVVVEVSVEVSTVSESS SEVSESSSVSSESSSAAAGNA 


MRS. RORER’S COOK BOOK 


as a Christmas Gift 


Every woman appreciates a good cook book. It 1s a lasting gift. Mrs. Rorer’s ¢ ook Book repre 
sents the best thought and practical experience of the best teacher and lecturer on cooking 
fore the American public. Every recipe in its nearly 600 pages has been tried and proved sure. 
can be no mistakes, even by beginners. It coversall departments of cookery in a thorough and able 
manner. For presentation purposes we have a special fine binding, and the book, neatly boxed, at 
the usual price, $1.75. 


NOT WITHOUT HONOR 


_a Christmas Book for Boys 


By Wituiam D. Morrat. A capital story. It is full of incident, immensely entertaining and avoids 
all tendency to sensationalism. The author has evidently not forgotten how boys think and feel 
about problems that confront them at the outset of a career, and he shows a fine knowledge of char- 
acter in portraying a number of authentic types that every one will recognize at once as being dis- 
tinctively American. The story is thatof a boy who goes to New York to better realize his ambitions 
for a literary career. His experiences in newspaper work are well depicted, and his introductions to 
the new life of the city form plenty of interesting reading. His good qualities of head and heart 
finally win for him success. Bound in cloth, beautifully stamped, price. $1.25. 


now be- 
There 


ARNOLD AND COMPANY, 420 Liberty Street, Philadelphia 
All books by mail; we pay postage 
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THE REVIEW OF REVIEWS, $18 Astor Place, © New York. 
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Books of the Week. 


The Gntent Aten Raepeepetia of AS Agee, 
clences story, Bio; phy, Geography, S 
tistics and General oe Ang wi ith thou. 
conte of Engravings, Colored Maps and Charts 
Prepared under the Supervision of John Clark 
& tid ath LL.D. In Eight Volumes, New 
York: The Encyclopedia Publishing Co........ 


The Poetical Works of Robert Browning. one 














































Edition. In Two Volumes. 8x54, pp. 1534. 
New York: The Macmillan Co............---+++ $3 50 
Boswell’s Life of Johnson. Edited by Augustine 
Birrell. In Six Volumes. 7x5. The same..... 6 00 
Shakespeare's Sonnets. With Preface, Glossary, 
etc. By Israel Gollancz, M.A. 5x4, pp. 166. 
ERs cucent ee centbencssbesecseseeus eneesevons 04 
A Fyeten Buhemia. By Margaret Sherwood. 7x 
4 5S eee 075 
m., Cell in Development and Inheritance. By 
Edmund B. Wilson, Ph.D. 9x6, pp. 370. The 
Bs obec op vnsrenetcsaswrewkscegs bpnieryeesessneee 3 00 
A Book of Old English Ballads. With Decorative 
Drawings by George Wharton Edwards, and 
an Introduction by Hamilton W. Mabie. 744x5, 
LE . SER open ekesevntenvnersvtvenseeneces 200 
Adventures of Roger L’Estrange. An Autobiog- 
raphy. Translated from the Spanish by Dom- 
nick Daly. 8x5'4, pp. 301. The same.......... 1% 
The Rivals and The School for Scandal. By kich- 
ard Brinsley Sheridan. Illustrated. 8x5. pp. 
DS ME swan casesshiuenpenessdnaseeineeson 200 
The Lg of Henry Esmond. oy W. M. Thack- 
ray. §x5l%, pp. 512. The same...............+ 20 
Ths Sealskin Cloak. ay Rolf Debare wood, 8x5, 
IC, MER cissuschicnvesccbevemevecnsset 13 
The Carissima. A ee Grotesque. By Lucas 
Malet. 744x5, pp. 36. Chicago: H.8. Stone & 
SEcLbecbscbcsbeuensnbcdssespaesenhbabboseusunnncéen 150 
The Land < the Castanet. Spanish Sketches. By 
H. hatfield-Taylor. 744x5, pp. 24. The 
© ESA Rade a hc 13 
he Poptenens of the Vedas. By K.S. Macdonald, 
+ D.D. 8x54, pp. 224. London and Ma- 
ara: The Christfan Literature Socte ty for 
Micesectsbbsbveseerebosssbt bigest uanpeteeewens’ 
Comeins on = Blue Ridge. By Mrs. E. H. Aims. 
p. 106. Richmond, Va.: Presbyterian 
c eauehitee Of Publication..............0se0e0e8 0 60 
Miscellanies of T. E. Peck, D.D., LL.D. In Three 
Volumes. Volume II. Edited by T. C. John- 
son, D.D. 844x6, pp. 405. The same............ 2 00 
Noble Livin: Edited by Charles Sumner Nicker- 
son, &x! ah, pp. 285. Boston: Universalist Pub. 
SDs osxuusssbs0ceswcunwesebndaebsveicsuetoossss 
The World for Christ. By A.J. F. Behrends, D.D. 
7x5, pp. 167. New York: Eaton & Mains....... 09 
Max and Zan and Nicodemus. By Mrs, M. A. 
Haynie Fisher. 7x54, pp. 119. Dayton, O.: 
PP wkchctentesykcsssshetapensepereeecsss 075 
The “oC Authorship of the Pentateuch. By 
al —~yanntean D.D., LL.D. 8x6, pp. 275. The 
SabANSE DU Sb Addy eDhe ctabebenececeeerenunehs eke 200 
pecie oe and the Boots; or, Shall We _ 
Abolish ©ur Apostles’ Cree a? TM x5 »p 
Hartford: The Student Pub. Co 150 
Tales from Hauff. With Introduction, Notes and 
Vocabulary. By Charles B. Goold, A.M. 7x5, 
pp. 141. Boston and London: Ginn & Co...... 0 80 
ae 4 Manual of ge ge mye 4 By 
Rufus Williams. 7x5, pp. 100. The same... 0 35 
The Elements of Comme re “= Law. By Albert 8 
Bolles, Ph.D., LL.D. 5, pp. 344. New York 
Henry Holt RMD Since eetcs rena riper es ce 100 
Suggestions for Kindergarten Work. By eT 
Strickland. 7x5, pp. 69. Syracuse, N. Y 
Pe iccbcbneschansuawkevonbapehneheaenere 08D 
T 7 Point of Contact In Teaching. By Paterson 
Du Bois, pp. 88. Philadelphia: J. D. 
Wattles & 6 pc opbbbebwos acer bebebsesinke 00 
The Earthand Its Story. A First Book of Geolo- 
ry. By Angelo Hellprin, 74x! Pp, 267. 
ew York, Boston and Chicago: Silv er, Bur- 
FS ell Cen ae a na ces 100 
A Brief History of the Nations and of their Prog- 
ress in C avetnetion. By George Park Fisher, 
LL. x5}4, pp. 613. New York, Cin- 
cinnatt ant Chicago: American Book Co...... 150 
Shakespeare: As You Like It. Edited by Samuel 
Thurber. 744x5, pp. 130. Boston: Allyn & 
Se 0 
Plautus and Terenz; Die Sonntagsjiiger. Two 
Comedies. By Rode —_= Benedix. Batted by 
Benjamin W. Wells, Ph.D. 7x5, pp. 109. Bos- 
lin FM) BRON GY 808. sons oscasncevssaveneseee 0B 
ale m te boing = Comes to ~ Meg By W. 
es coll, } )., Gloxd 
New York: Dodd, Mead ‘cal C O : De UP. 030 
The Land o° the Leal. By David Lyall. 74¢x5& 
CPE BOO MIDs vnenssknvesesepccnnnsconsenccs 1 00 
The Story of my Life. By Augustus J.C. Have. 
In Two Volume. 9x6, pp. ix, 6184581. The 
SDC DKbsh bn snkpueaeenundeeabenes beheebaseuheues 7h 
The Little Regiment. By Stephen Crane. 74x5, 
pp. 1%. New York: D. Appleton & Co........ 100 
The Windfall. By W.O. Stoddard. 8x6, pp. 288. 
PEPE vey nanccsiusibececsbunrebcckensesssecees 150 
The W ampum Belt; or, “The Fairest Page of 
History.” By Hezekiah Butterworth. 8x6, pp. 
Bee IN, vacancencecnscivbescesnssbenbacnse 150 
Christine’s Career. A Story ~* Girls. By Paul- 
ine King. 8x6, pp. 262. The same................ 150 
a Farragut. By James Barnes. 8x6, 
ee BOD cect nuesspcbenactbbrcoressies 100 
The Rise and Growth of the English seis. A 
History of and for the People. By V .H.S. 
Aubrey, LL.D. In Three Volumes 
RIE: ceva is ecanesacknaceperentec 450 
The Scarlet Coat. By Clinton Ross, 7x4 . 
309. New York: Stone & Kimball............. 13 
Ring o’ Rushes. Shan F. Bullock. 7x4, pp. 230. 
ED nc borusaphessnyraveschaneuesecteeseekke 13 
The P ae t. By Clinton Ross, 
8a ; ; 13 
A Homans ‘of the nian: ‘By Gilbe rt Parker. 74¢x 
5, pp. 202. The same » 2 
James ; or, Virtue Rewarded. 
PEEEvicbesunes  Sesrbenbeeencanescracevawepeunees 1530 
Constantinople. By Edmondo de Amicis. Trans- 
lated from the Fifteenth Italian Edition by 
Maria H. Lansdale. Illustrated. In Two Vol- 
umes. Philade Iphia : Henry T. Coates & Co... 5 00 
The Gingham Bag. By Margaret Sydney. 74x 
54%, pp. 368. Boston: Lothrop Pub. Co......... 123 
The Ponkaty Branch Road, and Other Stories for 
Young People. By Sophie Swett. 71¢x54¢, pp. 
See RL co cobsbcenscienhebeencccaceheneens 100 
The Boys of Clovernook. By Mary Barnes Beal. 
Sloxi, SE, | UPI 5 ncwckacshbesbaosasannds 150 
The Workingmen and the Church. .By the, Rev. 
Robert F. Coyle, D.D. 7x46, pp 165. Boston: 
RI ROB cece vicnnwarnncecxeandesiseerste 075 
Love Stronger on Death. By Josephine Marié. 
744x5, pp. 60. New York: The Cathedral Li- 
brary MNMREMIOR sc as.scicckswe casbsnecueusecccck 0 Su 
The City of Refuge. A Novel. By Sir Walter 
Besant. 7'¢x5'4, pp. 304. New York and Lon- 
SS Os Oh SE EOD. cs chccccnbsucnuacsssepaabncs 1m 
Fireside Stories, oe and New. Collected by 
Henry T. Coates. In Three Volumes. 7xf. 
Philadelphia : ‘He nry T. Coates & Co........... 8a 
The Young Game Warden. By Harry Castlemor. 
oc ee eee as 
ey and Dramatic Instinct. By S. S. 
8x544, pp. 369. Boston: School 
a "ES a RRS REP RENE RG REA SENN SHNEIEET 19 
For the Other Boy's Sake, and Other Stories. By 
—— Saunders. 734x5!¢, pp. 373. Philadel- 
SS 5 Rie Oe, SR is osbac nk bbokbpeasenndasebhsaen 100 
A scale Tangle. By Captain Charles King, 
U.S.A. 7l¢x5, pp. 280. New York: F. Tenny- 
DN EN widiincecnkdsncachoneteenunkesoaerncecs 13 
Songand Fable By Barton O. Aylesworth. Des 
Moines, la.: The Kenyon Press. Paper........ 
Annotations on the Gospel according ad St. Luke. 
By H. Louis Bougher, D.D. (The Lutheran 
Commentary. Vol. IV.) 8x6, pp. xi, 451. New 
York: The Christian Literature Co............. 2 00 
Ancient Civilizations. By G. S. Hughs. 94¢x64¢, p 
449. Des Moines, La. Published by the author 20 
The Colonial Parson of New England. A Picture. 
By Frank Samuel Child. 7x5, pp. 25. New 
York: The Baker and Taylor Co................ 13 
Rodney Stone, By i Conan Doyle. 734x534, PP. 
408, New York; D, Appleton & Co,......... 19 
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A 


By IAN MACLAREN. 


A Drama. By E, BULWER LytTTon. 


And Christ. 


By 


By Mrs. RoBert C. Morris. 


ESSAYS ON 


By HAMILTON WRIGHT MABIE, 


And Modern Life. 


By 


For the Holidays 


THE INDEPENDENT 


THE LATEST BOOKS. 


BESIDE THE BONNIE BRIER 


BUSH. 

Illustrated Holiday 
Edition. With 75 reproductions of 
photographs taken in Drumtochty by 
Clifton Johnson. In decorated cloth 
binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


THE DAYS OF AULD LANG SYNE. 


By IAN MACLAREN. 


Illustrated Holiday 
Edition. With 75 reproductions of 
photographs taken in Drumtochty by 
Clifton Johnson. In decorated cloth 
binding with gilt top, $2.00. 


BOTTICELLI’S DRAWINGS. 


Illustrative of ‘‘ Dante’s Inferno.’’ With 


ninety-two plates. With an intro- 
duction and commentary by Herr F. 
Lippman, Director of the Imperial 
Museum in Berlin. 4to, $25.00 net. 


RICHELIEU. 

With 
illustrations by F.C. Gordon. Cover 
in full gold, gilt edges, $2.00. 


LEGENDS OF THE VIRGIN 
By H. A. GuERBER. With 
illustrations from the old masters. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


PEG WOFFINGTON. 
CHARLES READE. Cloth, gilt edges, 
$2.00. With illustrations reproduced i in 
photogravure, cover design and title- 
page, all by George Wharton Edwards. 


LOVE’S DEMESNE. 
Garland of Love Poems from many 
sources, gathered by GeorGeE H. ELt- 
WANGER, author of ‘‘The Garden 
Story.’’ Intwovolumes, $2.50. 


A WINDOW IN THRUMS. 

J. M. Barriz. Crown 8vo, in hand- 
some binding, $2.00. Illustratea with 
about seventy- -five photographs taken 
in ‘‘ Thrums”’ (Kirriemuir) expressly 
for this edition by Clifton Johnson. 


A BOOK OF CHRISTMAS VERSE. 
With illustrations by Walter Crane. Ed- 


ited by H.C. Beecuinc, M.D. Cloth, 
full gilt, r2mo, $2.00. 


18th CENTURY VIGNETTES. 
By 


Austin Dosson. Third series, 12mo, 
cloth, with portraits, $2.00. 


This volume is similar in general character to Mr. 
Dobson's earlier volumes of Essays. 


THE BOOKS OF JOB AND RUTH. 


Each with an introduction by StoprorD 


A. Brooke. Illustrated and deco- 
rated by H. Granville Fell. Small 
crown 4to, each $3.50 mez. 


DRAGONS AND CHERRY BLOS- 
SOM 


With nu- 
merous illustrations by Thomas F. 
Moessner. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


A DOG OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


By Izora C, CHANDLER. 


With numerous 
illustrations by the author. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.25. 


BOOKS AND CUL- 
TURE. 
author of 
‘*My Study Fire,’’ etc. 16mo, cloth, 
gilt top, $1.25. 

THE OLD TESTAMENT 
By Rev. Stoprorp A. 
BROOKE, author of ‘‘ Tennyson, His 
Life and Work,”’ ‘‘ A Primer of Eng- 
lish Literature,’ etc. Crown 8vo, 
probably $1.50. 


LETTERS TO THE CLERGY. 


On the Lord’s Prayer and the Church. By 


JouHN RUSKIN. 
T. A. Malleson. 
printed, $1.50. 


ON MONEY—ON MARRIAGE. 


Bishop THOROLD. 2 vols. 16mo, 
cloth, each 50 cents. 


A VALUABLE PRESENT 

A year’s subscriptlon 
to THE BooKMAN. THE BOOKMAN 
will be sent to any address in the 
United States for one year (twelve 
numbers) for $2.00. Allsubscriptions 
must be accompanied by remittance. 
Now is the time to subscribe. 


Edited by the Rev. 
12mo, handsomely 


The above books are for sale by all book sellers, _ will be 


sent, mail prepaid, on receipt of price 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 


Sth yay and 21st St., New York. 





STATIONERY, ETC. 








SOULE PHOTO, CO. 


BIBLE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Sunday-School Teaching. 


Unmounted Photographs at $1.50 per 


‘ Dozen. 


Send for printed list of 400 subjects. 


334 Wash’n St., 
Beston, Mass, 





: By CHARLOTTE M. VAILE, illustrated 





Three Young Continentals. 

By Everett T. TOMLINSON, author of 
“ Three Colonial Boys,” etc. 364 pp. 
Illustrated, cloth, $1.50. 

** Such books are among the best educators of 
our youth, both in history and patriotism.””— 7he 
Outlook. 

‘The book is far more interesting and in- 
structive for young persons than regular history, 
as it personifies the events which historians 
dryly record.””— Lutheran Observer. 


Malvern. 

A neighborhood story, by ELLEN 
DovuGLas DELAND, author of “ Oak- 
leigh.” Illustrated by ALICE BARBER 
STEPHENS. 341 pp. Cloth, $1.50. 
‘The story deals with the lives and fortunes, 

the cares, trials, and pleasures, of the children of 

a country village, and is an interesting study for 


the old as wellas young.”— Vew York Book- 
seller. 


The Land of the Kangaroo. 

By Col. THomas W. KNox, author of 
“ The Boy Travelers.” 318 pp. Illus- 
trated, $1.50. 


** This book was the last book of the lamented 
Colonel Knox, and in his own peculiar style 
recounts his adventures on the island continent 
of Australia. It combines instruction with 
entertainment, and will undoubtedl; quickly 
take a foremost place among boys’ books.” 


The Orcutt Girls. 


by FRANK T. MERRILL. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


“A strong, helpful story of girl life at a 
villa e academy.” utlook. 

Sich a book as this does useful service in 
presenting so successful a portrayal of life in an 
= fashioned academy.”"— The Congregation- 
alist. 

“* A wholesome, inspiring story that will benefit 
every young girl who readsit.”—Brooklyn Eagle, 


The Marjorie Boo 


ks. 
Edited by Miss Lucy WHEELOCK. 


316 pp. 


6 Vols. Over 200 illustrations. The 
set, $1.50. 
A very attractive set of books for the little 


folks, full of pictures and good stories. 





Superior Books. 


We firmly believe that, as the following books are the best work of some of our 
leading authors, attractively illustrated and published, they will prove to be the 
most popular and helpful books of the year for young people. 


November 26, 1896 


The Fast Mail. 


By WILLIAM DRYSDALE, author of 


“The Young Reporter,” etc. 
Illustrated, $1.50. 
“‘ The author has carefully studied the subject, 


328 pp. 


and supplies a great deal of interesting and in- 


structing information regardin 
the 


the details of 
work of each employee on the railroad. He 


= takes occasion to impress the lesson that 


thasoughiy honorable.” 


ro young man can get ahead and be successful 
as he is energetic, industrious, upright, and 
— Boston Transcript. 


Seraph, the Little Violiniste. 


By Mrs. 


C. V. JAMISON, author of 
“Lady Jane.” 300 pp. Illustrated, 
$1.50. 


** A tender, oxmpathetic story of child life and 


negro devotion.” — The Outlook. 


“The picturesqueness of Mrs. Jamison’s 


story is remarkable, and the reader mosteety 
becomes Seraph’s friend, and sympathizes in all 


her trials and triumphs.”’ 


— Albany Argus. 


Ai Medal of Bonor Man. 


By CHARLES LEDYARD NORTON, author 


of “ Jack Benson’s Log,” etc. 
Illustrated, $1.25. 


locade runners that he is promoted to the 


Above the Range. 


An Indian story for girls, by THEODORA 


R. JENNEsSS. 332 pp. Cloth, $1.25. 


““A realistic descriptive story of Indian 


children far away in the Dakotas; one of whom, 


a 


fair-haired, white little maiden, had passed for 


a Sioux, finally discovers her parents.”— 7he 
Bookseller. 


ordinary girls’ 


* The story is a decided departure from the 
book, and the quaintness of the 


characters described will be sure to make it very 
popular.”"— The Journal. 


The Moonstone Ring. 


By JENNY CHAPPELL. 


happenings of the story are somew 


118 pp. With 

6 illustrations, $ .75. 

A home story with the true oon to it. The 
at out of the 


usual run of events. 


Send for free copy of our illustrated descriptive catalogue. 


W. A. WILDE & CO. 


GAGGAG 


280 pp 

“*In this, the second volume of the ‘ Fighting 

for the Flag Series,’ Jack Benson so distin- 

— himself while cruising among the 

office of midshipman, and awarded a medal of 
honor.” — Lutheran Observer. 


- Boston, Mass. 








By KaTuHerine S 


Observations in Philistia. 


By Cart and Litvian E1cKEMEYER. 


By Freperic Masson. 


By G. S. 





SOME NEW BOOKS 





IN BAMBOO LANDS 


. BAXTER. 


MRS. ALBERT GRUNDY 


Title page by Patten Wilson. 
top, $1.25. 


WHITE SAND 


The Story of a Dreamer and his Dream. By M. C. 


BaALrour. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


AMONG THE PUEBLO INDIANS 


tone illustrations. Quarto, cloth, $1.75. 
NAPOLEON, LOVER AND HUSBAND 


Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, gilt top, 


RECOLLECTIONS OF THE PRIVATE 


LIFE OF NAPOLEON 


By Constant, Premier Valet de Chambre. Trans- 
Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 


lated by Walter Clark. 

gilt top, 3 vols., in box, $7.50. 

BEAUTIFUL THOUCHTS ON LIFE 
ETERNAL 


Arranged by ExizasetH Cureton, 16mo, cloth, 75 cts. 


MINIATURES AND MOODS 


Srreet. 12mo, silk cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


QUALES EGO 


By G.S. Srreet. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


Over 100 half-tone illus- 
trations and a map of Japan. Quarto, cloth, $2.50. 


By Harotp FRreperic, 
author of ** The Damnation of Theron Ware.” 
i 12mo, cloth, gilt 


Over forty half- 


Translated % J. M. Howell. 





MARY STUART, QUEEN OF SCOTS 


By ALEXANDRE Dumas. 


A Comedy Novel. 


A Language of Gems. 


Translated by J. M. Howell. 
12mo, cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


THE FEASTS OF AUTOLYCUS 


Illustrated. 


The Diary of a Greedy Woman. Edited by Exniza- 


BETH Rossins PENNELL. 


Title page by Aubrey 
Beardsley. $ 


12m0, cloth, gilt top, $1.25. 


A GAME OF CONSEQUENCES 
By Apert Kinross. 16mo, ob- 
long, cloth, gilt top, 75 cents. 


LINGUA GEMMAE 

By Apa L. Sutton. Pro- 
og illustrated. Small quarto, cloth, gilt top, 
1.50. 


JOSEPHINE, EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH 
By FrRepeRIcK "A. Ober. 


Illustrated. 8vo, cloth, 


gilt top, $2.00. 


THE SHIELD OF THE FLEUR-DE-LIS 


A Story of the Days of Joan of Arc. 


By Bishop Puituirs Brooks. 


By ConsTANce 
Gopparp DuBors. Illustrated title page. 12mo, 


cloth, $1.50. 
BROOKS’S ADDRESSES 


16mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


AT THE SIGN OF THE GUILLOTINE 


By Harotp SPenDER. 


By HELEN M. Bowen. 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 


A DAUGHTER OF CUBA 


12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





JUVENILES. 


The Brave and Honest Series 

Brave Tom. Honest Ned. Rightin, 

Epwarp S. E tis. Illustrated. Large 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25. Per set in 


The River and Wilderness Series 
The River Fugitives. 


vol., $1.25. Per set in box, $3.75. 


Boy’s History of Grant 

By Tuos. W. Knox. 

12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

The Captain’s Boat 

By Wituiam O. Sropparp. 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 

Elfie and the Katydid 

By F. V. and E. J. Austin. 

cloth, $1.25. 


Oliver Bright’s Search 


By Epwarp STrATEMEYER. Illustrated. Large square 


r2mo, cloth, $1.25. 


The Last Cruise of the Spitfire 
By Epwarp STRATEMEYER. 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


the Wrong. By 
uare 
IX, 93-75. 


The Wilderness Fugitives. 
Lena-Hingo, the Mohawk. By Epwarp S. Et- 
Lis. Illustrated. 5, beng ed 12mo, cloth, per 


Illustrated. Large square 
Illustrated. Large 


Illustrated. Quarto, 


Illustrated. Large 





Jack Midwood. Four Boys. 


Lost in the Wilderness. 


By Tuos. 


By Juces VERNE. 


By Tuos. W. Knox. 


Through on Time Series 

The Young Conductor. 
By Epwarp S. Ett1;. Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.25. Per set in box, $3.75. 


The War-Whoop Series 

Through Apache Land. 
In the Pecos Country. The Cave in the Moun- 
tains. By Lieut. R. H. Jayne. Illustrated. 
12mo, cloth, per vol., $1.00. Per set in box, $4.00. 


Captain John Crane 
W. Knox. [IIlustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 
The Castle of the Carpathians 
Illustrated. Large square 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50. 


The Lost Army 
Illustrated. Large square 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. 


Reuben Stone’s Discovery 


By Epwarp StraTEMEYER. Illustrated. Large 
square 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 
Richard Dare’s Venture 
By Epwarp Srratemeyer. Illustrated. Large 


square 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 





For sale by all booksellers, or will be sent postpaid upon receipt of price by the publishers, 


THE MERRIAM COMPANY, 67 Fifth Ave.,N.Y. 
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VALUABLE CHRISTMAS GIFT. 


November 26, 1896 


R. H. Russell & Son’s 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


PICTURES OF PEOPLE. 


By C. D. GIBSON. White vellum and 
Imperial Japan. Large folio, 12x18 
inches. 


Edition-de-Luxe of above, numbered 
and signed by Mr. Gipson. Price, $10.00. 
IN VANITY FAIR. 


Drawings by A. B. WENZELL. Large folio, 
12x18 inches, on heavy coated paper. 


Price, $5.09. 
OXFORD CHARACTERS. 


Lithographs on Stone by WILL ROTHEN- 


STEIN. 50 signed copies only for 
America. Large folio, 12x18 inches. 
Price, $1 


POSTERS IN MINIATURE. 


Cover and Introduction by EDWARD PEN- 
FIELD. Yellow buckram_ cover, 
stamped in colors. 12mo, 260 pages. 


Price, $5.50. 
THE MANTEL-PIECE MIN- 
STRELS. 


By JoHN KENDRICK BANGS. 
by F. BERKELEY SMITH. 
cover. Price, $0.75. 


THE DELFT CAT. 


By RoberT Howarp RussELt. Illustrated 
by F. BERKELEY SMITH. Cover in 
Delft colors. Price, $0.75. 


KEMBLE’S COONS. 


Drawings by E. W. KEMBLE. Large 4to, 
g%xt2inches. Cover of buckram and 
Japan vellum. Price, $2.00. 


FABLES FOR THE TIMES. 


By H. W. PHILuips. Illustrated by T. S. 
SULLIVANT. 9%x12 inches, illumi- 


nated cover. Price, $1.25. 
POSTER CALENDAR FOR 1897. 


Designed by EDWARD PENFIELD. Five 
designs, 10x14 inches, printed in col- 
ors. Price, $0.50. 


Illustrated 
Illuminated 


Imperial Japan edition, numbered and 
signed by Mr. PENFIELD. 





The abore publications ai are re for sale by all booksellers, 
or will be sent, post-paid, to any address, on 
receipt of price, by the p 8, 


R. H. RUSSELL & SON, New York 
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Bookbinding 


PLAIN AND ARTISTIC 


in single volumes, or in quantities 
forthe library or presentation 
in all varieties of leather 
SP haba) 
The mounting of photographs on 
ordinary paper that will 
keep flat a specialty 


Fe 


7 ENRY BLACKWELL 
University Place 

Cor. 10th Street New York City 

ctessiniiaen BO2044 OO 


SAVE MONEY 


By getting PAPERS and MAGAZINES 
through the NaTIon N 
ag) AH — AL ep oy CuvB, Coldwater, 


CLUB RATES ON PERIODICALS 


Library and Club orders a specialty. 
Catalogue Free. W te fortt. = 











Address 


Eastern Subscription Company, 
WALLINGFORD, CONN. 
_Reference, “ INDEPENDENT.” 


A FROG: comes under 
NATURAL HISTORY 
Send two cent stamp 
for Best List of Rooks 
2 in Botany, Insects, 

Birds, Fishes and all 

kinds of nature study 






















THE INDEPENDENT 












Dr. Cuyler’s New Book. 


Benlah-Land ; 


5 Or, Words of 
Good Cheer for 
Christian Pil- 
grims. By the 
WS) Rev. THEO- 
WS pore L. Cuy- 
LER, D.D. With 
a full-page por- 
NY trait of the au- 
N¥ thor—a_ strik- 
\¥ ing likeness. 

Tastefully 
bound in cloth, 
beautifully il- 
\¥ luminated cov- 
S er. gilt top, box- 
ed, 38 pp. 12mo, 


$1.00. 
A beautiful, appro; ro and suggestive title for 
the latest volume oF tha that gifted and popular re- 
ligious writer, Dr. 3 Wiis writ- 


om om ything more about the book t — 
it is Dr. Cuyler’s, latest, and that it is fully lly equal 


in sweetness, beauty and power to the bes 
he has ever written. There is an added force —~ 
anew and more intense glow to these thoughts 
and counsels of his later years.—The Christian 


ork. 

“ The chapters of Beulah-Land are in Dr. Cuy- 
ler’s very Choteees style, simple, strong, rich in 
—,. — from the full a an ~ e' oe <a 

ken in encourageme 
ticism, too, but a ocitieton abet hk is 
es Snosuragement. The volume is most appro- 


8, Or sent b; mail, postpaid, 
pers de y postpai 


Send for our new on reas of of Holiday Books, 


AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY 
10 East 23d St., New York. 
Se ee me Do 


220220 
Wwe ester Recor d Book 








MUSIC, 











NOVELLO, EWER & CO. 


CHRISTMAS MUSIC 


JUST PUBLISHED 
HAIL TO THE CHRIST! 


CAROL ANTHEM 
By Joszpn BarNnBy. Price 12 cents. 
Sing, O Heavens, ond, 'y AR aa © Barth... 6c. 





Lo! God, Our God, a... 
Battison Haynes. 


While Shepherds Watched Their Flocks........... 12¢. 
George J. Elvey. 
CRD, BIB nig oc cvcccccescceccescccccccceccccee 12¢. 
Joseph Barnby o 
Unto Us @ Child tp Berm. ..........0.cccccccescccccces 15c. 
Frank Adiam 





267 CAROLS—NEW AND OLD 


Prices from 5c. to 12c. 





CANTATAS 
ine mele on ecccnevensienatoes Thomas pj. § iC. 
The First ot Christiiss Mora..........Henry | Leslie. ‘$1.06 





New Services, Anthems, Cantatas, Carols 


Sent on approval on receipt of Application. 





Catalogues and lists free. 


NOVELLO, EWER & CO.| - 


21 E. 17th St., New York . 





By H. Butterworth and J. 
THE DUTCH DOLL R. Murray. A fascinating 
and easily prepared Christmas Merriment; also 
adapted for representation at any time during the 
Holidays. The idea is unique and has I ag im- 
THY Li successful. Price 30 cents cupy. 
‘OM By B. A. cone. A new 
LIGHT IS Cc E and exceptionally inter- 
wresting Christmas Service of songs and respon- 
sive readings. Price 5 cents a single copy. 
CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS of various years. 
ce 5c. per copy. 
é a Cantata 
THE STAR OF LIGHT A. Christmas, Cantata 
work of this kind by the late Dr. Geo. F. Root. 
Price 40 cents. 


SOME SUCCESSFUL CANTATAS FOR X-MAS, 


The Palace of Santa Claus, Dorothy’ 
Dream, Santa Claus’ Mission, A Joll 
Christmas, Santa Claus & Co., A Christ. 
mas Vision, Santa Claus’ Mistake, The New 
Santa Claus, Etc. Price of each Cantata 
30 cents per single copy. 


EXAMINE THESE ALSO. 
THE CALENDAR OF THE DAYS 4 very pleas- 


ingentertain- 
ment suitable for the Holiday season. Prepared 
BETHLEH Hami ag Mg TN a ; vere 
By eric Weatherly an \ 
LEHEM F. Root. be sis a superb Christ- 

mas Cantata for adults on 50 cents acopy. 
ANTH a - fo Tah ine Chetemenane 
bein the Supplement to the 
Musical Visitor - Pe eee Price of 

** Musical Visitor ”’ 
CAT. OGUE of Curtains ite of every de- 
‘or 


eada use in the Church 
e eens aed =—— Sunday School or ay Cirele, will will be sent toany 
__BRADLEE WHIDDEE. 18 Areh St. -» Becton Hass. address on application. 
—— THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATS. NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 





Keep your FAMILY HISTORY in the 


Continuous Family 


Past, Present, and Future Generations 


Prices : Cloth $2.00 Full Leather $3.00 $4.00. 
} Sent Ex. prepaid C. O. D. with Privilege of examination @ 


Co., 240 Asylum 8t., Hartford, Ct. 











THE NEW BOOK 


wah FA D, SANKEY. 
A S McG RANAHAN 
i a EO. C. STEBBINS. 
Book of the a0s08L HYMN SERIES 
same size and style as Gospel Hymns No. 6, but 
lower in rice. 
Boards, cover, 30 cts. by ma! 3 $B per 100 by express. 





THE BIGLOW AND MAIN co., 
16 East 9th St.,New York. 215 Wabash Ave., Chicago 
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A Hymn and Tune Book for 
ALL OCCASIONS. 


3 “Many Voices,” 


By the editor of “ Carmina Sanctorum,” with Rev. 

Dr. Talmage. 589 Hymns, 417 Tunes, 382 pages; 
@ Cloth. Price, 75 cents. 

“ Not till we received a copy of ‘Many Voices’ 
did we in our search for a hymn book fil a hym- 
nal that was as complete and happy in its combi- 
nation of the new and old hymns. In it we have 
found just what we want for all departments of our 
church work.” Rev. James 8, Root, 

Pres. Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

“An exceedingly happy collection of old and 


new at a remarkably low price.” 
— Observer, N. Y. 
SOME — ADOPTIONS--First Cong., Ltichfield, 
Ct. Windsor A -» Hartford, Ct. First Cong., 
Berea, Ohio, Usien Bonet. _ Cattage City, Mass. 
Second Cont — M+ 


pls, Teas wel Pres., Ng 3 iret 
EirabetheN . 


* Returnable copies sent for examination /ree to 
pastors and committees. 


3A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Ave., N. Y 














of The Only Denti Wriee of 
In fernational Reputation” 





_ Sample for three cents, provided you mention THe 
INDEPENDENT. 
tors, New York. 


Randel, Baremore & Billings, 


IMPORTERS OF 


DIAMONDS 


AND OTHER PRECIOUS STONES 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


DIAMOND JEWELRY, 


58 Nassau St., 29 Maiden Lane, New York. 
St. Andrew's St., Holborn Circus, London, E. C. 


‘SYPH ER & CO., 


Dealers in Antique Furniture,etc. 
246 Fifth Avenue, New York, 


To make room for New Impor- 
tations have decided to dis- 
pose of a large portion of their 
present stock at greatly re- 
duced prices. A close inspec- 
tion is invited. 











DAIRY CREAM 
SEPARATORS. 


A period of unpredecented commercial and dairy- 





ing prosperity is now at hand. It will, however, be 
a prosperity of modern conditions, and must be 
availed of with up-to-date facilities. A De Laval 
“ Baby" Cream Separator saves Ten Dollars per 
cow per year over any other system. De Laval 
separators were first, and are best and cheapest. 
Their sales are ten to one of all imitating machines 
combined. All styles, sizes and prices. Send for 
new catalogue, No. 246, giving a fund of practical 
information. 


THE DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 
General Offices: 
74 CORTLANDT ST., N. Y 


~~ EDUCATION. 
Miss S. D. Doremus 


nO ABD ING An te DAY SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. RE- 
OPED 
- % Madison Avenue, New York, 


Western Offices: 
ELGIN, ILL. 








Address Hall & Ruckel, Proprie- 
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Financial. 
The Democrat’s Opportunity. 


DuRING the campaign it was asserted 
by the Bryan Democrats, and believed 
by many, that the United States is 
‘¢in the hands of the money power.” 
With not a few people this considera- 
tion was even more potent than the 
supposed advantage of free silver coin- 
age. Tothis assertion was added an- 
other to the effect that trusts and com- 
binations of all kinds were robbing the 
people. 

The election has decided the question 
whether we should adopt an entirely 
new policy in economics and finance. 
Had the decision by the ballot been 
otherwise we should have had panic 
and losses impossible to describe; but 
thanks to the good sense of the major- 
ity of our citizens, no such political 
and financial upheaval was _ insisted 
upon, 

Now that we can discuss questions of 
policy with more calmness, and without 
the possibility of disturbing all busi- 
ness, it would be well for all of us to 
unite with our Bryanite friends in the 
endeavor to ascertain whether there is 
or is not any truth in their assertions 
of danger from the capitalists. We 
should continue the ‘‘campaign of ed- 
ucation,’’ tho in a different sense from 
the use of those words during the sum- 
mer and fall; for without injuring the 
Government and nation we can intro- 
duce such reforms as seem to be called 
for. In short, if the Democrats are 
right in saying that there are capital- 
istic evils in our systems of business and 
law, we can take steps to correct those 
evils; if, however, it can be shown that 
the most of such supposed evils are im- 
aginary we may, as a nation, give our 
attention to other things. 

The Democrats have now an unequal- 
ed opportunity. It is the sentiment of 
the Eastern States at least that the 
question of the real danger from the 
money power should be taken up and 
thoroughly discussed. Even Wall 
Street is in favor of giving to those who 
declaimed against capital during the 
late campaign, the chance now to prove 
the assertions so freely made. It is 
the boast ofthe United States that the 
people will do justice to any class of 
citizens who can clearly and reasonably 
show that they are oppressed; and now 
that the whole matter can be consider- 
ed apart from the silver and other simi- 
lar questions, the Democrats,as before 
remarked, have an unequaled opportu- 
nity to present their case again before 
the people and secure relief, if relief be 
needed, to the end that the problem 
may be solved if possible on its own 
merit and not come up again in con- 
nection with some other and disturbing 
political question. 

Therefore, we say that the people at 
large are in a mood to hear the facts 
and arguments which the money-ha‘er 
may bring before them. But they require 
facts and arguments, not mere asser- 
tions. Are we really in the hands of 
the money power? Are the large capi- 
talists combined against the people? Is 
capital receiving too much profit from 
industry at the expense of laborer and 
consumer? Are the money lenders de- 
manding more interest than the circum- 
stances warrant? Is it fair to require 
the mortgagee of a farm to stand a 
part of any shrinkage in value ? 

We have indicated only a few of the 
questions which such a subject brings 
up; but these are enough to show the 
line of thought on which all would wel- 
come a little more light. But before 
we come to the question of a possible 
remedy we should have from those con- 
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cerned a much more full and explicit 
statement than has yet appeared. Do 


they believe that the people are 
oppressed? On what grounds do 
they base this belief? Mere as- 


sertions will no longer answer; they 
must be ready with facts and with ar- 
guments which follow from the facts. 
For ourselves we think that thorough 
discussion will show that many objec- 
tions, formerly considered strong, are 
explainable; that many supposed evils 
are but the passing effects of move- 
ments which are bringing the blessings 
of better incomes and cheaper products 
to our people. It is possible that these 
movements, beneficient tho they be, 
yet carry temporary wrongs with them; 
if so, THE INDEPENDENT promises, on 
fair proof, to do its utmost for the rem- 
edying of such abuses, and in this we 
reflect, we think, the attitude of the 
nation at large. The Democrat then 
has the stage and an audience ready to 
listen to any denunciation of an actual 
Let him 
now in sober language define his posi- 


wrong in customs or laws. 
tion and prove his case, or cease to 
trouble the people with his complaints. 


Monetary Affairs. 

BUSINESS recovery makes somewhat 
slower progress than a week or two 
ago. This need cause no disappoint- 
ment, as many influences are at work 
just now contributing to delay. The 
flush of victory for sound money being 
over, it is desirable that more sober 
views regarding the future prevail. En- 
thusiasm may be an excellent motor, 
but it is a very poor rudder. It must 
be considered, also, that this success 
was partly discounted in advance, es- 
pecially on the speculative markets, 
and that the higher prices established 
markets have forced 
buyers. into a stand-off attitude. Then, 
November and especially December are 
among the dullest months of the year, 
and no extended trade revival could be 
expected Again, there 
is the usual distrust excited by the ap- 
proaching session of Congress. Pub- 
lic confidence revives slowly, and there 
is still a lack of that wholesome courage 


in the various 


at such a time. 


and self-reliance among individuals upon 
which business recovery must finally be 
built. A considerable number of man- 
ufacturers and importers are sorely 
perplexed by the fresh uncertainties of 
tariff legislation; the Cuban situation 
possesses elements of disturbance; and 
there is a disposition to wait and ascer- 
tain whether Congress is likely to take 
up the question of currency reform in 
real earnest or not. This latter sub- 
ject has become the vital issue of the 
day; and, unless the practical politi- 
cians are subjected to continuous 
pressure from their constituents, there 
is serious danger of the currency prob- 
lem being made a side issue. The peo- 
ple do not expect hurried action upon 
so important a matter; but there would 
be renewed discontent if Congress 
showed a disposition to trifle with the 
mandate given November 3d. While 
business recovery is not going ahead 
at the rate expected by some over- 
sanguine individuals, it is satisfactory 
to note that progress can be reported, 
and that conditions outside of politics 
are becoming more favorable. Clear- 
ings at leading cities last week were 4% 
larger than during the previous week, 
and 10% larger than the same week last 
year. Indeed, bank clearings are run- 
ning larger than for four or five years 
past. This is only partly explained by 
renewal of speculation; and in view of 
the lower prices prevailing the conclu- 
sion is inevitable that business is moving 
more freely than is often admitted. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


Bank loans are expanding; and since 
the election at least 700 industrial con- 
cerns have started up or increased their 
output, giving increased demand for 
labor and materials. On the other 
hand, railroad earnings are unsatisfac- 
tory, and merchants often express dis- 
appointment over the small increase in 
demand. Now that the exhilaration 
following Mr. McKinley’s magnificent 
victory has subsided, more conservative 
views prevail. This is desirable; for— 
politics permitting—it will afford a 
stronger basis of recovery in 1897. 

The advance in stocks was checked 
by conflicting conditions. It was be- 
lieved by many that the effect of the 
elections had been amply discounted 
for the present; hence considerable 
realizations by professional traders who 
have since worked zealously for a lower 
level on which to get back stocks sold 
three weeks ago. Some disappointment 
was shown at the restricted purchases 
of American securities by European in- | 
vestors; altho this is explained by tight 
money in London, by realizations on 
speculative holdings similar to those 
here, and by a disposition there to wait 
and see what our legislators are really 
going to do in the direction of currency 
reconstruction. The slowness of busi- 
ness recovery, and the poor results of 
railroad earnings—fifty roads showing 
a loss of over 5% in the second week of 
November—also discouraged a further 
rise in prices at this time. On the 
other hand, securities are held with 
a confidence in the future that, 
in the absence of unfavorable news, 
prevents any free selling. Hopefulness 
grows, and industry is_ reviving. 
Money continues to come out of hoard- 
ings, and interest rates are steadily de- 
clining. Nearly all items of last week’s 
bank statement were unusually favor- 
able. There were increases of $5,800,000 
in surplus reserve, $4,200,000 in specie, 
and $7,000,000 in legal tenders. In 
deposits there was a gain of $21,900,000, 
and loans expanded $9,500,000. Our 
banks now hold $76,175,000 gold, and 
some authorities anticipate the amount 
may reach nearly $100,000,000 under 
favorable conditions. Meanwhile, the 
the Treasury reserve is rising, amount- 
ing to about $127,000,000, and evi- 
dences multiply showing that there is 
an ample supply of gold in the coun- 
try for all possible needs. Gold im- 
ports have practically stopped, owing 
chiefly to the firmness of the London 
money market. In a few weeks we 
shall enter the season for gold exports, 
but this excites no concern; for the 
trade balance continues heavily in our 
favor, and we are now in a position to 
spare a few millions with ease. Call 
loans range 24%4@4% and time money 
4%@5% for one to six months. Com- 
mercial paper is in better supply, rates 
being 434@5% for 60 to go day indorsed 
receivables. 

The following is a comparison of the 
averages of the New York banks for the 
last two weeks: 


Nov. 12. Nov. 14. Increase. 
$454,962,000 $445, 408,600 $9,558,400 
75,175,400 71,968,900 4,206,500 
72,204,000 65, 124,400 7,097,600 
476,296,300 = 454,357,500 21,937,800 
wv. 331,900 20,499,100 *167,.200 





The following shows the relation be- 
tween the reserve and the liabilities: 


a $76,175,400 71,968,900 $4,206,500 
aay te nders. . 72,204,000 65,124,400 _ 4,079,600 K) 
Total reserve.. $148,379,400 $137,098,206 $11,256 236,100 100 
Reserv e require red 
ag’t deposits... _ 119,078,825 113,589,375 5,484,450 
Surpl’s res'rve. — $29,906.575 $23,508,925 $5,801,650 





* Decrease. 

The condition of the legal reserve of 
the Associated Banks at this date of 
each of the last five years was as follows: 











Nov. 23d, 1895—Sur 19,594,950 
Nov. 24th, 1894—Surplus.. ore 
Nov. 2th, 1898—Surplus.. 


Nov. 26th, 1892 Surp) us.. 
Nov. 28th, 1891 Surpius.. 




















GOVERNMENT BONDS. 


Government bonds were quoted as 
follows: 




















Bid. Asked 
- % foes 
11934 
11 
be il 
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58, Registe il 
5s, Coupons iL 
Currency 68, 1897 
Currency 68, 1898 ° 
Cc Sige | 
Chero! 
Chero! 
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Chero) 














BANK STOCKS. 
Sales of bank stocks for the week 
ending November 21st, were: 


Leather Manuf’s’. .. 170 
arnt & Fulton.... 20 
Nassau «- 1 





ow Phenix. .: 
- 106 | Seventh.. 
Importers’ rs Traders’. 6564 | Western.. 








CITY BANK STOCKS. 


The following table gives the last 
quotations of city bank stocks, together 
with their latest sales: 














































Banks, Sales. Bid. Asked 
errr 325 320 eune 
American Exchange 170 174% 
_.., ee oe 310 
Broadway * ae 230 
Butchers’ and Drovers’....... 139 130 140 
Central National.............. 12844 128 135 
Chase National. ree”) 350 she 
Ct 290 m5 
Cl 4,000 Rives 
Cit sou 
Cc £ 135 135 
——.- 175 
Co 0 a4 
Ce 130 eos 
Cc 230 eves 
E 1235 setiale 
E 200 ae 
F fth 0 275 
F 2,800 occ 
F 2,500 oe 
First National of 8. 100 coe 
Fourteenth Street. . ones 135 
a. National. . 170 = 

sit aieene abe nbeteenees ante ) 
Gallatin. National. 300 piam 

yarfield National 400 any 
German American 108 A 
German Exchang = 360) 
Germania............ 350 anes 
SERS 55505 04655550 S005 165 one 
SNE ccccbs ry epee esdsctonsé 315 ones 
Hide and nh 85 % 
Hudson River......... 155 esne 
Importers and Traders 330 540 
peeee ees eneesenessee 10 160 
Leather Manufacturers a4 eons 
13 
Lincoln National.. oe 800 
M aoe and Fulton. - 4 220 ones 
hanics’ . 190 195 
h 120 140 
er il 170 se 
Merchants’ 135 135 140 
Merchants’ sameness 115 ll eoes 
etropolis. . 430 ° 
- weno Morris. . 190 100 
bieisastie’ 150 150 
low w Amsterdam Sa 180 290 cai 
PS ERS 215 24) 20 
New York County............ 580 659 anew 
New York Nat. Exchange.... 100 ae 
New York Produce Ex. > 114 
Nint 110 
Mimosconth Ward 100 
North America 130 
Oriental 175 200 
Pacific 1%5 enna 
Park. 260 Pi 
People ane 265 
Phenix.. 107 110 
pepab lic 140 150 
Seaboard National. 173 171 17 
Second National. 350 15 
Seventh National 105 100 
Shoe and Leather 7 92 gs 
Lienetennshahens 315 ons 
Southern National............ 111% weak ove 
State of New York............ 108 108 Sipe 
Third National..... - 18 102% 105 
Tradesmen’s. - 92 oss 
— Ward. 15 mete 145 
_) = 200 
Union BBB..000. 1% 1% 00 
United States National....... 205 175 
Western National............. 115 114 12 
WOES IEDs ccvcyesccesboccessnes coce 235 





FINANCIAL ITEMS. 


. It is estimated that nearly 5,000, - 
ooo feet of logs were lost, being swept 
down the rivers and out to sea during 
the recent heavy floods in Washington. 


-Costa Rica has recently adopted 
the gold standard, silver to be used only 
as fractional currency. The total 
amount of silvercoined is not to exceed 
20% of the gold in circulation. 


. The Spanish Government recent- 
ly asked for subscriptions to a new loan 
of 250,000,000 pesetas ($50,000,000), 
and the amount subscribed was 579,- 
000,000 pesetas ($115,800, 000). 


-On the 15th inst.; the Niagara 
Falls Power Company made direct con- 
nection with the Buffalo power trans- 
mission lines, capable of furnishing the 
city of Buffalo, a distance of twenty-two 
miles, with 5,000 horse power. 


.A dispatch from Hamburg to a 
house in Boston states that the first 
shipment of American apples received 
has been sold, netting from $2.50 to $4 
a barrel. The cable stated that the 
supply was insufficient for the require- 
ment of the trade. 


November 26, 1896 

. Acommission was authorized by 
the River and Harbor Bill, for the pur- 
pose of locating a deep-sea harbor in 
Southern California. The commission 
is to agree upon which harbor is en- 
titled to improvement, and their report 
is to be accepted by Congress as a final 
disposal of the old question which has 
been prominent for many years. 


. The production of oil in Indiana 
is coming to be one of the greatest in- 
dustries in the State. During 1895 
more than 2,700 wells were bored, and 
this number, it is expected, will be sur- 
passed in 1896. The field as at present 
explored, is confined to a comparatively 
small portion of the State. The oil is 
found at various depths, from 135 feet 
up to several hundred feet. 


.-G. B. Swinehart, editor of the 
Mining Record, of Juneau, Alaska, has 
compiled the statistics of gold produc- 
tion for the Territory for the current 
year, and gives the amount $4,670,000, 
as against $3,000,000 for 1895. He es- 
timates the output for 1897 at $6,000,- 
ooo. At present 549 stamps are in 
operation, 85 having been added during 
the present year. 


.The number of immigrants into 
the United States during the last fiscal 
year amounted to 343,267, of whom 
2,799 were sent back at the expense of 
the steamship companies. The immi- 
gration statistics show that the number 
received in the last fiscal year, altho 
larger chan the two preceding ones, fell 
below that of every year since 1886. The 
immigrants now coming to this country 
are, generally speaking, of a good class. 
The amount of money brought in by 
immigrants last year was about $5,000,- 
000. 


.The Illinois Central Railroad 
Company has a very excellent plan, en- 
abling its employés to become stock- 
holders by offering to them one or more 
shares of stock which can be paid for in 
monthly payments of five dollars or any 
multiple thereof. Interest at the rate 
of 5% is allowed on payments in ad- 
vance of the delivery of the stock. If 
the employé discontinues payments the 
money is returned, with accrued interest, 
This excellent plan must result in very 
much better service to the company 
through the largely increased interest 
taken in its affairs by its employés. 


. The war in Cuba and, in conse- 
quence, the great deficit in its sugar 
crop, has not had the effect of dimin- 
ishing the world’s supply of raw sugar, 
as many people supposed. The official 
estimate of the world’s raw sugar prod- 
uct for this year is, of beet sugar, 4.960,- 
ooo tons; cane sugar, 2,655,000 tons, 
which, added to the stock on hand of 
1,150,000, makes a total of 8,765,000 
tons. Last year the total was 8,290,- 
609 tons. The consumption is placed 
at 7,350,000 tons. Cuba, in 1893, ex- 
ported 1,160,172 tons, while for the 
season of 1895-96 it amounted to only 
392,796 tons. 


-The Board of Directors of the 
Maritime Exchange do not like the ex- 
isting regulations of the British Board 
of Trade as applied to the winter free- 
board of steamers engaged in the North 
Atlantic trade. For many years Mr. 
Plimsol, Member of Parliament, urged 
upon that body the proper marking of 
ships to prevent overloading; and final- 
ly succeeded in having a bill carried 
through Parliament, under the name of 
the Merchants’ Shipping Act of 1876, 
which made the Plimsoll mark compul- 
sory on all British sea-going vessels. 
Previous to the adoption of this mark 
a great many unseaworthy ships sent 
out were never heard from again. 
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. A Chicago newspaper of the 22d 
inst. says: 

‘« The great Wire Nail Trust, which has 
levied tribute on the people of the United 
States and Canada sine June Ist, 1895, 
has collapsed, and will endeavor to wind 
up its affairs December Ist. Sales agents 
representing mills within the pool were 
yesterday scrambling to sell nails at $1.70 
per keg in Chicago, which is precisely 
$1.50 per keg below the Trust’s circular 
price, and jobbers are selling in lots of 
from one to one thousand kegs from 
store at $2 perkeg. Before the end of 
the present week the price will undoubt- 
edly be down to $1.25 per keg, or within 
thirty cents of the lowest price they ever 
sold at here. The Trust has thrown up 
both hands, and ina circular to ‘‘the 
jobbers” gives them liberty to sell at any 
price they please.”’ 

-The. Supreme Court of the 
United States handed down, on the 
16th inst., a decision declaring the 
Wright Irrigation Law to be constitu- 
tional and valid, and the validity of 
$16,000,000 of bonds issued thereunder 
affirmed. This decision is of the great- 
est interest to California and the West- 
ern States where irrigation is necessary 
to the cultivation of crops. One of the 
principal objections made to the law 
was that the water taken under it was 
not for public use; that an irrigation 
district might include within its bounds 
the real estate of persons who did not 
wish to be served with water by the 
irrigating company, but whose land, 
nevertheless, was taxed in payment of 
the bonds issued for the erection of the 
water plant, and if the tax were not 
paid the law provided that the real 
estate should be. sold. The court holds 
that ‘‘the use must be regarded as a 
public use, or else it would seem to fol- 
low that no general scheme of irriga- 
tion can be formed or carried into 
effect.’’ 


. Hereafter there will be three 
companies composing what was origin- 
ally the Philadelphia and Reading Rail- 
road Company—namely, the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railway Co., the 
Philadelphia and Reading Coal and 
Iron Company, and the Reading Com- 
pany. The latter was the parent organ- 
ization of the Philadelphia and Reading 
Railroad Company, and will have super- 
vision and control of the other corpora- 
tions. The president, secretary and six 
directors were elected at the meeting 
held on the 17th 1nst., in accordance 
with a notice issued by C. H. Coster 
and Francis Lynde Stetson, the pur- 
chasers of the property of the Philadel- 
phia and Reading Railroad Company 
and the Philadelphia and Reading Coal 
and Iron Company at its recent reor- 
ganization sale. Later the directors 
elected the following officers: First Vice 
President, Theodore Voorhees; Treas- 
urer, William A. Church; Comptroller, 
D. Jones; General Solicitor, J, D. 
Campbell. 


-. The Indianapolis Board of Trade 
recently adopted the following resolu- 
tion: 

‘“* Resolved, That the boards of trade of 
Chicago, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Louisville, 
Cleveland, Columbus, Toledo, Kansas 
City, Detroit, Milwaukee, St. Paul, Des 
Moines, Minneapolis, Peoria, Grand 
Rapids and Omaha be invited to send 
four delegates to a preliminary confer- 
ence, to be held in Indianapolis on De- 
cember 1st, 1896, for the purpose of consid- 
ering the advisability of calling a larger 
conference composed of delegates from 
the boards of trade and commercial or- 
ganizations of the cities of the United 
States to consider the propriety of creat- 
ing a non-partisan commission, to which 
Shall be assigned the duty of formulating 
a plan for the reform of the currency to 
be reported to a subsequent meeting of 
the conference,” 


THE INDEPENDENT 


This is a movement in the right direc- 
tion, and we trust that the desired result 
May be attained. The people who voted 
for sound money on November 3d 
should follow up the victory by contin- 
uing the educational campaign in favor 
of a reform in our financial system. 


....One of the recent notable events 
taking place in this city was the open- 
ing, on the 16th inst., of the store of 
John Wanamaker, formerly A. T. 
Stewart & Co. As our readers know, 
the firm of John Wanamaker purchased 
the building and stock about two 
months ago, and since that time have 
been busily engaged in making neces- 
sary changes in the interior, better fit- 
ting it for the transaction of business. 
The old stock was largely sent to Phila- 
delphia and disposed of. The new 
store presents a very different aspect 
from the old one, and old-time buyers 
recognize a very congenial air, which, 
with the really very elegant stock of 
goods displayed, conduces to buying. 
Mr. Robert C. Ogden, of the firm of 
John Wanamaker, is in charge of the 
New York establishment. Mr. Ogden 
is very well known throughout the 
country from the active interest taken 
by him in a large number of religious, 
charitable and educational projects. It 
isa proof of the old saying that the 
busier a man isthe more time he has to 
give to the good of others. 


. The following securities were sold 
at auction: 


5 shares German-American Ins.......... 328 
150 shares The Kursheedt Manufacturing 

Ciiavindsencavceteeede seams $75 per share 
25 shares The Brown Standard Fire-Arms 

Cis rade nsracemssvedsacsbowes $10 per share 
10 shares United States Trust Co...... 1,083 
20 shares Home Insurance Co.......... 162% 
jo shares Wagner Palace Car Co........ 159 


40 shares Bond and Mort. Guarantee Co. 166 
$20,000 Metrop. West Side Ele. Rd. of Chi- 


cago 1st mort. 5% bonds............- 64% 
$5,000 Pennsylvania Steel Co. 5% mort. 
Nis 5 oko ncaersh decdartesienexess 100 
$10,000 City of Jersey City 74 Improvement 
I, OU TON dnc scccccccccavses 117% 


$13,000 Portsmouth and Suffolk Water Co. 
Virginia 1st mort. 6% bonds, due 1819. .80 
$6,000 Nansemond Water Co. of Virginia 1st 


- CN iss iscescccanvecnesencss 81 
$1,000 Catholic Club 2d mort. 4%% bond, 
I is ckccace « scssens Seocssacees 82 


82 shares First Nat. Bk. of Staten Island.120 
so shares Metrop. West Side Ele. Rd. of 


EOC PTT O TTT CTT T OTC CTO TTL T 18% 
20 shares West Side Construction Co. of 
I rvccdcovsdactncoesonseverees 49% 


100 shares Central Lard Co. .$53.50 per share 
19% shares Lackawanna Iron and Coal 


acs ciwaccensnndadateasesetudescs 10254 
200 shares New York Biscuit Co.......... 59 
too shares Diamond Match Co........... 130 


so shares Standard Gas Light Co. pref..108 
200 shares Amer. Bk. Note Co. .$42 per share 


...Frederick Harrison, General 
Manager, and Robert Turnbull, Gener- 
al Superintendent of the London and 
Northwestern Railway, who recently 
visited this country for the purpose of 
examining the American railways, state 
that the physical condition of our roads 
does not compare with the English lines, 
but that the roadbeds on the Pennsyl- 
vania, Lake Shore and New Haven are 
strong proofs ofsolidconstruction. The 
equipment of American roads, in their 
opinion, is generally admirable. They 
report that the methods of switching 
and the various devices used for track 
switching on the American roads are 
ahead of the English. The mechan- 
ical departments of the roads inspected 
favorably impressed Mr. Harrison, but 
he does not approve of the great cost 
of the company’s buildings, the deco- 
rations, furnishings, etc., of the officers’ 
headquarters, because the cost and in- 
vestments must interfere with the pay- 
ment of dividends. Mr. Harrison 
thinks that the successful running of 
trains on some of the lines, particu- 
larly in the West, where he noticed an 

absence of signals and a peculiar 
method oftrain dispatching, is largely 
providential, 








HARVEY FISK & SONS, 


Dealers in Government Bonds 
AND 


SELECTED SECURITIES, 


24 Nassau Street, New York. 


Vermilye & Co., 
BANKERS, 





Pine and Nassau Streevs, 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Healers in Investment Securities. 
WORTH LOOKING INTO, 


The merits of the celebrated 
——— Bank Cheques. 
| will pay; your way ALL OVER 
wo 9. You can ee your 


debts with them AN YWH 
Send for Jded 
Agency of 
J.8. Chee quel Bank, Ltd. 
paint kV perry, § Man., 
40 and 42 Wall S 


LETTERS | INVESTMENT 
CREDIT. SECURITIES. 


BROWN BROTHERS & CO., 
BANKERS, No. 89 59 WALL STREET, NEW YOR K. 


Government 4» 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 

APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS 
FURNISHED FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, 
OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE SECURITIES. 

LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CO., 


BANKERS, 
15 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 


W. N. COLER & CO., 


Bankers, 


MUNICIPAL BONDS. 


Orders executed for all investment securities. 


No. 3 34 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK. 
JHE MIDDLESEX 


BANKING COMPANY. 
Chartered, Middletown, Conn., 1872. 


Assets $8, 706,000. 


Twenty-second year of successful business. 
Connecticut Trustees and Executors are per- 
mitted by Law to invest in these bonds. 


United States Trust Co., 


Nos.45 and 47 WALL STREET, N.Y. 








CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 
ELEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 





This Company is a le 
into Court, and is autho 
or executor. 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSIT: . 


which may be made at any time and withdrawn after 
five days’ notice, and will be entitled to intereat for the 
whole time they may remain with the company. 


Executors, Administrators, or trustees of estate 
ligious and benevolent institutions, and individuals, ‘will 
find this Company a convenient depository for money. 
Joun A. STEWART, Pres. D. WILLIS James, Vice Presa, 
James 8. CLARK, Second Vice Pres. 

Henry L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
Louis G. HAMPTON, Assistant Secretary 


1 depository for moneys paid 
dto act as guardian, trustee 


TRUSTEES. 
SAMUEL SLOAN, ¥ ILLIAMH Macy,Jr., 
D. WILLIs JAMES, m. D. SLOANE, 


Joun A, STEWART, 
JOHN HARSEN RHOADES, 
ANSON PHELPS STOKES, 
Joun Crospy Brown, 
EDWARD CooPER, 

W. BAYARD CUTTING, 
CHABLEs 8. SMITH, 


Ges STAV H. Sc HWAB, 
FRANK LYMAN, 
GeorGE F. VieTor, 
Wa. WALDORF Astor, 
JAMES STILLMAN, 

| JOHN CLAFLIN, 

Joun J. a 


WILLIAM RockgFELLER, DANIEL Lor 
Avex. E. ORR, Joun 8. Kanner, 
D. O. MILLS. 


“EDWARD E. POOR, President; STUYVESANT 
FISH, Vice President; JOSEPH. “i Me ORE, Vice 
President RICHARD DELAFIELD, vo" President ; 

GEO. 8. HICKOK, ” cadiens EDW. ALDWIN, 
Beet Cashier. 


he National Park Beak of New York. 


us 
Extension Safety Vaults for the 
ence of Depositors and ae. 
Entrance only through the Ban 
DIRECTORS: Jose oore, Seuyvecant Fish, 
George 8. Hart, Charies Sternbach’, Charlies Scribner, 
Edward C. Hoyt, Edward E. Poor, "W. Rockhill Potts, 
August Belmont, Richard Delafield, Francis R. A ple- 
wn. 29 eves — Astor, George 8. Hickok, George F red- 
ick 











__ DIVIDEN Dd. 


OFFICE OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
AMERICAN s “yr Company, 6 Broadway. 
w YORK, November 1ith, 1896. 

The Board of aioe of this company has this day 
declared a dividend of three dollars ($3) Lad share, pay- 
able on and after the 2d oy, of January ne 

aieee Ly books will be closed on = “5th day of 
= : a ber, 1896, Pry Br M., y and reopens reopened on the 4th 

of Janua ’ r of the Board. 

e ~ HAS. G, CLARK Treasurer, 
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Commercial Affairs. 


A SOMEWHAT quieter feeling exists in 
business circles; nor is any great im- 
provement likely until after the New 
Year, much then depending upon the 
course of Congress upon the money 
and tariff issues. Bank clearings and 
loans indicate an increase of business, 
which is not generally admitted in the 
various markets. Wheat continues 
active, prices reacting somewhat under 
liquidation, Exports are falling off 
slightly and interior receipts continue 
light, high prices causing farmers to 
hold rather than sell their wheat. 
Corn was alsoslightly lower. For both 
wheat and corn, however, there is still 
a large foreign demand. Late reports 
confirm the serious extent of the famine 
in India, and we continue making con- 
siderable shipments of cereals to 
Australia and Africa. In cotton the 
course of speculation was downward, 
and middling uplands dropped % to 
7%. Exports are heavy, amounting to 
246,000 bales against 165,000 same week 
last year. The iron trade is making 
progress slowly. Product is being en- 
larged, and prices with, few exceptions, 
are well maintained. For boots and 
shoes there is a rather better demand at 
first hands; but manufacturers are mov- 
ing cautiously, the advance in hides 
and leather having been greater than in 
boots and shoes. In the dry-goods 
trade the improvement has not been 
up to expectations. Prices show some 
unsteadiness, and no important increase 
of demand is looked for until the spring 
trade begins. Tariff uncertainties per- 
plex woolen manufacturers and wool 
dealers. Large stocks of foreign woolens 
are held here, and speculation in wool 
has been stimulated by the possibility 
of higher rates of duty. 





READING NOTICES. 


Tue Great AMERICAN TEA Company, of 31 and 

33 Vesey Street, have an advertisement in this issue 
to whieh we trust special attention will be given by 
householders who desire to secure the very best 
a of teas and coffees at the very lowest prices. 

he Great American Tea Company, owing to their 
large importations and unequaled facilities for dis- 
tribution, can place tea and coffee in the hands of 
consumers at most satisfactory prices. 


NorHinc is more desirable than that every 
household in the United States should have a clear 
idea of the duties and hardships of its public men. 
Two articles on Congressional life, from the point 
of view of the closest personal intimacy, have 
been written for Zhe Youth's Comyanion, by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives and by 
Senator Henry Cabot Lodge. 


MUSIC BOXES. 


Some of our older readers have been acquainted 
for a great pare yee with the house of Jacot & 
Son, of 39 Union Square, importers of music boxes. 
They are now offering the wonderful Stella music 
box, said to be the marvel of the century, reproduc- 
ing songs and tunes with much expression, to the 
= enjoyment of those who hearthem. Messrs. 

cot & Son will send, upon receipt of four cents in 
stamps, their illustratec price list and catalogue, 

iving the prices of music boxes from 50 cents to 
§:, 500. Those of our readers who expect to make a 
Christmas present should bear this house in mind. 


A GOOD IN T RODU CTION. 

Some years ago, Macbeth, the lamp-chimney 
maker of Pittsburg, sent two hundred boxes of 
chimneys to Australia to be sold by the box for what 
= would fetch at auction. 

hey brought 30 cents a box more than freight and 
handling and auctioneers’ fees. But, falling into 
the hands of wholesale dealers, introduced them- 
selves; and now Macbeth enjoys the leading posi- 
tion in the Australian trade. 


A WORD TO HOUSEKEEPERS. 

Every housekeeper is interested in sewing ma- 
chines, and in the very front rank stands the New 
Home Sewing Machine, which is known in all parts 
of the United States. Its increasing sales attest its 
universal popularity. A special discount of 10% is 
given to subscribers of Tue INDEPENDENT when 
they make a purchase at the New York store, 28 
Union Square. 


KITCHEN FURNISHING. 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC 
COOKING UTENSILS, 
COPPER AND TIN MOULDS, 
CUTLERY, 

EDDY’S REFRIGERATORS. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 and 132 West 42d St., 
NEW YORK, 
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Lovers of the artistic, beautiful and antique in 
furniture, tries, silver, clocks, etc., will find 
at Sypher & Company’s, Fifth Avenue and Twenty- 
first Street, a very large stock of recent importa- 
tions which will well repay a visit. 


OF INTEREST TO DYSPEPTICS AND 
OTHERS. 


Giuten Fiour is the name of a most delicate, 
light, and nutritious flour especially prepared for 
dyspeptics, and others with weak digestion, by the 
well-known manufacturers, Messrs. Farwell & 
Rhines, of Watertown, N. Y. This flour, with 
which most delicious and wholesome bread may be 
made, contains the best elements of three different 
kinds of wheat. .Only the nutritious part of the 
grain is used, all deleterious parts being rejected, 
thus insuring a bread that the most delicate stomach 
can digest. The manufacturers will send a sample 
of Gluten Flour free to any one upon receipt of 
name and address—an opportunity for housekeepers 
to test for themselves the merits of this admirable 


REED & BARTON. 

Tue old established house of Reed & Barton 
needs no introduction to readers of THe INpEPEND- 
ENT. For thirty years these well-known silver- 
smiths have advertised with us, and, more than 
that, their — were sold in all parts of the coun- 
try long before this journal was established. Their 
new store in this city, Union Square, corner of 
Seventeenth Street, is a most attractive place to 
visit. The display of holiday presents is most in- 
joe Silver table ware, enameled silver, toilet 
articles and silver novelties are seen in every variety 
of sterling silver. 








Oriental Rugs 





flour. 
eee quae at cnet, fo iis, waz and Ca rpets. 


Journey Round It,”’ 1s so instructive and absorbing 
a game that it merits wide attention. It is, in many 
ways, exceptional. 

he board upon which the ‘‘ Wide World ” Game 
is played is beautifully illustrated with a large num- 
ber of photographic views of principal cities and 
localities all over the world. Players start from 
New York, cross the ocean, journey through Eu- 
rope and the Holy Land, India, Japan, and returu 
via San Francisco. 

The Game is handsomely mounted in many colors 
and gold. Its value as a source of instruction to 
hildren is apparent, and wise parents should secure 
t. 


SyecilColarings and Designs 


We have just received and now offer for sale 


20 BALES OF FINE INDIA CARPETS, 





i 
It is issued by Messrs. Parker Brothers, of Salem, 
ass., whose fascinating game of * Pillow-Dex’ 

has made such a popular success, and can be pro- 


cured of all dealers. 
scree an 40 BALES OF ANTIQUE & MODERN 


Daghestans, Guenjie, Meussol, Bokhara, 
Afghan and Karabagh Rugs. 


AT ATTRACTIVE PRICES. 





NOTICE, 





Tue Twenty-eighth Anniversary of the Presbyterian 
Hospital will be held on December 5th, at 8 P.m., in the 
Dispensary Building, entrance on Seventieth Street 
and Madison Avenue. 

The Hospital will be open for inspection from 1.30 to 
_, All interested in Hospital work are invited to 
attend. 


W. & J. SLOANE, 


Broadway, | 8th and | 9th Sts,, N. Y. 





B Altman ’&Co 





Drap ad’ Ete, Camels’ Hair, 


Cashmere. - 
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TEAS and COFFEES 





The reputation of our house requires no commendation from us. Established over 3 
years at the same address. All Teas not perfectly satisfactory we will take back, exchange 


and prepay expenses, or refund the money. On these conditions you run no risk. 


Orders 


of $10.00 and upwards, we will allow a complimentary in Tea equal to 20 per cent. off, and 


pay allcharges. The order may be for one kind of Tea or all kinds. 


It will pay you well 


to get up clubs among your friends and neighbors for our Celebrated New Crop, High- 


Grade Teas. These are S 
Consumers, Club Agents, 
for $10.00 worth of 


PRICE LIST OF TEAS. 



















CENTS PER POUN 


~] 


ID, a cstcsnr cnc ternvesevsesecessevcsceteccesctissccadebeess 25, 30, 35, 40, 50 
eT IIE SII 60:0 005 0.00010550'00 00s 0esecccesceesseonbecenewes 2, 3, 35, 40, 50 
SED SE OEIE on 0 00000 sosescscscccncccccvccccescccoesescconssoccooes 25, 35. 40, 530 
I ATID 0 0s coscvcccoectonroebesesccccessssecescosoossos 3, 35, 40, 50 
Young Hyson (Green). 25, 35, 40, 50 
Imperial (Green)..........--+.-- coe 2, 35, 40, 50 
Gunpowder (Green)...........-. ne .-. B, 35, 
Sun-S8un-Chop Tea (Black with Green Tea Flavor)................ceeeeceeeeeeecee Ww 
Long-Arm-Chop Tea (Black with Green Tea Flavor)..................cceceeeeeeee 70 
rhea-Nectar (Black with Green Tea Flavor)... ..........c..ceccececeeeececeeeceees 6 
Ds cnc onicn an 4460 6nenaneeccwnsensecsecessecceses 25, 35, 40, 50 
i vcbekivescbseussetseseesesae reese eeeveeseveteseseess devon sebeckances 
in eck eantbacuwhtneesssiend dnb eksseeheeternmentsonsanedecesssiebbes 50, 70, 80 
Sd ccindekdhidnesensetbineesbsceessepsewieenencsceeencteneseeesennea 70, 80 
Finest Brands of Ceylon Teas 50, 70, 80, 1.00 
LN indntcccesunbsinnsaposevaneccusntedpsasccotecaquannsanees 18, 20, 3 
ee Ls cb cb vewsn yodensenus een cespusnndauesbiednarsckessebsos 2, 30, 32 





cial Inducements to Institutions, Boarding Schools, Large 
otels, etc. Twoor three neighbors can club together and send 
eas, and get themat a small advance on cost of importation. 


Send this ‘“‘ad"’ and 10c. in stamps and we will mail you gid. of any kind of Tea you may select. The best im. 


Good Teas and Coffees, 2c r Ib 


ported. . pe . We will send 
**ad” and $2.00. This is a special offer! All charges paid. 


pounds of FINE FAMILY 





THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 


P. 0. Box, 289. 


31 and 33 VESEY STREET, 


AS on receipt of this 


New York | 





Black Dress Goods 


—away below whclesale prices: 


FRENCH DIAGONAL-—=2ll 


wool, double width. Real value, 50 
cents per yard; closing price...... 


IMPORTED FIGURED 
HENRIETTAS-—all-wool, dou- 


ble width. Real value, 50 cents gp» 
per yard; closing price............ 25€ 


MOHAIRS—38 inches wide, 


fancy figured. Realvalue,s5ocents gp» 
per yard; closing price............ 2 


25¢€ 


FRENCH SERGE-—>0 inches 


wide, all-wool. Real value, 62% 
cents per yard; closing price...... 


ENGLISH CHEVIOT Dli- 
AGONAL—44 inches wide, all- 


wool. Real value, 87% cents per 
yard; closing price........sc.c.ees 5S8e 


Colored Dress Goods: 


SILK-AND-WOOL PLAIDS 
—38 inches wide, all-wool, back 
ground in taffeta, surah and momie 
weaves, with a criss-cross of bright 
colored silk stripes, all this season’s 
styles. Imported tosell for 75 cents 
per yard; mid-season sale price... 


MIXED CHEVIOTS-—>»0 ins. 
wide, all-wool, the combinations of 
colors are correct and most desira- 
ble for the present season. Worth 
62% cents per yard; mid-season 
BARE GOPINE oe owinacsssiswseanawienere 


CHEVIOT SUITINGS—s0 


inches wide, in mixed rough effects. 
Actual value, $1.00 per yard; mid- 
season sale price...............00. 


aSe 


5S8e 





English, Scotch & Irish Suitings, 
Metal Effects and Canvas Weaves. 
White and Colored Fabrics, 


for Evening and House Wear. 


Buoadovay L { oth ot, 


NEW YORK. 


~ Mail-Order Department. 


you RNEAy 


AND 


BURNHAM. 


DRY GOODS 


26 to 36 Flatbush Avenue, 
315 to 321 Livingston Street, 


Brooklyn, N. Y. 
READ THIS CAREFULLY: 


ALL GOODS DELIVERED FREE OF 
CHARGE TO ANY ADDRESS IN THE FOL- 
LOWING NAMED STATES: New York, New 
Jersey, Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, Ver- 
mont, Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Pennsylvania, 
Delaware, Maryland; also in Washington, D.C.; 
and when the amount purchased is $10.00 or over, 
we prepay express charges for Illinois, Indiana, 
Kentucky, North Carolina, South Carolina, Ohio, 
Tennessee, West Virginia, Virginia, Wisconsin, 
Michigan and Iowa. 

We do not issue a catalogue, but will at all times 
cheerfully furnish samples or price of our goods. 


JOURNEAY & BURNHAM. 





BRIC-A-BRAC DEPT. 
3d Floor. 


New, exclusive and artistic 
Figure Decorations in Bonn 
Vasesjust received. Choice ex- 
amples of Sevres, Vienna, and 
Dresden Ware. Alsorich Curio 
Cabinets, Onyx and Marble 
Pedestals, Bronzes, Clocks, and 
Clock Sets. Unique Specimens 
in Miniatures, Ivories, Enamels, 
and Dutch Silver. Lamps, Silk 
Shades, and Globes. Many 
suitable Wedding Gifts. 


18th St., 19th St. & 6th Ave., N.Y, 
EDWINC.BURT &CoO., 


Manufacturers and Dealers 
IN 


SED FINE 


SHOES 
(ising Stampe 


AT RETAIL. 
\. => 








446 & 448 Fulton St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
70 & 72 W. 23d St., N.Y 


The uine Edwin C, 
Burt Shoe ane full — 
on lining an 
sole of each shoe. Cat- 
a sent on applica- 

jon. 















wi stand aloof from the people 


who do things quickly and save money, time and trouble by means $ 


$ of the telephone service ? 


It will enable you to do the same. $ 


« 16,000 telephone stations in New York. 
$ Rates from $75 a year. 


be Cortlandt Street, N. Y 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE CO. 1} it, West seth Street, N.Y. ; 








CHEVIOT SERGE-—s0 ins. 


wide, all-wool, in navy blue, wide 
and narrow, diagonal effects. Act- 
ual value, 75 cents per yard; mid- 
season sale price................0. 


NOVELTIES—38 inches wide, 


fancy stripes, in combinations of 
green and black, brown and black, 
inches wide, mohair-and-wool. blue and black, and fed and black. 
Real value, $2.00 per yard; clos- o~ Actual value, 45 cents per yard; 
RR ADTAOR 5.01555 swab ao sshiceesciet $1.25 mid-season sale price............4. 


SHOWERPROOF SERGE 


—54 inches wide, all-wool. Real 
value, $1.25 per yard; closing price. 


NOVELTIES—43 inches wide, 
mohair-and-wool. Real value, 
$1.50 pe. yard; closing price... ‘$1.00 


CREPON NOVELTIES—43 


8d5e 
50¢ 








Samples Sent to Any Address upon Request. 


STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER, Philadelphia. 











America’s Greatest Sewing Machine 
The Light Running | 


NEW HOME 


When you purchase a Sewing Machine 


GET THE ONE THAT IS MANUFACTURED 
FOR ITS SEWING QUALITIES | 


| Do not buy one that is Half made and offered for sale at prices that will not _ 
warrant a good machine. 





Buy from Legitimate and Responsible Parties. 


THE LIGHT RUNNING NEW HOME 


Is not a Department Store machine. 
It is manufactured for its Sewzug qualities, and warranted to g7ve entire 
| satisfaction. 
| Any one who brings this advertisement with them and purchases a NEW 
| HOME, a special dzscount of TEN per cent. for cash will be given. 


| THE NEW HOME SEWING MACHING CO., 
28 Union Square, New York. 


“THE BENEDICT” 


env view. Is oblong, goes in like a wedge and flies around across the button- 
hole—no wear or tear—strong, durable, and can be adjusted with 
perfect ease. In gold, silver and rolled gold—can be put on any 
sleeve button. 


BENEDICT BROTHERS, Jewelers, Broadway & Cortlandt St., N. Y. 


Manufactured for the trade by SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 











END VIEW. 





ENOS RICHARDSON & CO., 23 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
When you write, please mention Tug INpEPENDENT, 


SIOE View. 
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BEST INVESTMENT 
ON EARTH! ! 





They earn more money, in 
proportion to cost, than 
any other product of 
human ingenuity. 


we SINGER MANUFACTURING CO. 
HAVE 

YOU 

HEARD THE 

STELLA [MUSIC BOX? 


If not call at our warerooms to see the musical marvel 
of the century. 

Hymns, songs, etc., rendered with wonderful expres- 
sion, found in no other automatic instrument. 


Music Boxes from 50c. to $1,500. 
JACOT & SON, 


39 Union Square, New York. 
Send 4c. stamp for catalogue. 

















THE BEST HOME GATE 


Adapted for either Children or Adults 
PRICES : Paper Bound, $1 each ; Cloth Bound, $2 
each Mailed, post-paid, on receipt 
of price 





THE ROYAL GAME OF INDIA 


No household complete 
No home happy without it 


No Parlor Table Game has ever been published which 
has had so great a sale. For twenty years the best fam- 
ilies have had it in their homes, and so enjoyed it that 
now it is always called for when the question arises, 
“ What shall we play ?”’ 

The best game ever ees. Sold by leading Book 
Stationery, Toy and Department Stores in the United 
States, or mailed, post-paid, by 


SELCHOW & RIGHTER, 390 Broadway, N.Y. 


Fine Furniture. 


The public are invited to our great sale of high and 
medium grade furniture. 


Parlor, Dining Room, Hall, Bedroom 
and Library Furniture, together with 
Art Novelties and Odd Pieces, Brass 
and Enameled Bedsteads. 


Prices 333% Lower 


THAN ANYWHERE ELSE. 
HAVE YOU BEEN TO OUR NEW BUILDING ? 
THE CHOICEST LINE OF FURNITURE 
OF STANDARD QUALITY AT THE LOW- 
EST PRICES IS OUR MOTTO. 


J. S. GILLIES & CO., 


FURNITURE DEALERS AND MAKERS, 
119 & 121 West 23d St., N. Y. 


West of 6th Ave. 











In the selection of food care is exercised to 
Secure the best. No attempt is made to dis- 
Zuise, by flavoring in cooking, the taste of 
decayed meat or vegetables. Why not this 
Same care in the selection of Cod Liver Oil? 


Peter Moller’s 
Cod Liver Oil 


is kept free from contamination and all im- 
—- during process of manufacture — 
ence it is free from all disagreeable taste or 
smell so common in Cod Liver Oil. 
Ask for Peter Moller’s Oil, and see that the bottle—a 
flat, oval one—bears our name as nts. Notice the 
Gate in perforated letters at bottom of the label. 


bchicffelin & Co., New York, 








Insurance. 


The Rooted Obstacle. 


{T seems pretty certain now that the 
Massachusetts Benefit Association is 
going to be examined, and examined by 
a commission of or representative of the 
members. Whatever else may be said 
about the Association, all ought to 
agree that it ought to be examined, as 
all organizations ought to be which 
have come under doubt or into discus- 
sion. If the condition is good, that 
will be made to appear, to the aid of 
the Association and the credit of the 
managers, who cannot oppose the call 
for inquiry without suggesting that they 
would not be honored by it. There 
have been unnecessary examinations 
made; and there have been fraudu- 
lent ones, as when the Union Casualty 
of St. Louis paid a roving official bandit 
$269 for a pretended examination which 
was begun and finished within four 
hours and did not occupy more 
than half of even that time; and 
there have been threatened exam- 
inations of the simply extortionate 
sort, like the celebrated one which Mr. 
Hollingsworth did not make of the 
Travelers’, this past summer, and did 
not make it because he was met and 
satisfactorily ‘‘examined’’ himself by 
sturdy Mr. Batterson. Yet, take it al- 
together, there has not been enough 
official examining, and a number of now 
defunct companies could be named 
which might have been saved by it, ap- 
plied in time. 

The disturbance about the Massachu- 
setts Benefit seems to be mainly because 
it has been raising the rate of assess- 
ment. The pocket nerve is in all men 
very sensitive; while things seem to be 
moving nicely and dividends come reg- 
ularly, the average corporate stock- 
holder sticks to his private business and 
is placid, but an interruption to the 
pleasant flow sets him to attending 
meetings and rouses in him a sharp 
spirit of wanting to know. As just said, 
the investigation is right and timely, but 
it is not necessary to make it in order 
to find why the Association raises rates; 
we can answer in three words—it had to. 
And if the members want to know why 
ithad to, we can tell them that also 
just as easily and tersely; it was because 
the Association had been trying to sell 
life insurance under cost, and because 
it had been charging members une- 
qually. The money which is to be paid 
out on the policies of dead members 
must first be put in by living ones. That 
calls for money and is disagreeable; so 
to please people and attract business, 
attempts are made to get on without 
charging the full needed rates. The 
story is old; we have sketched it and 
explained it, and pointed out the inev- 
itableness of the laws of numbers and 
human nature so many times that we 
should suppose the story in the first 
chapter of Genesis could hardly be more 
familiar to INDEPENDENT readers. 
However, these associations all make 
the attempt to do this, and they can 
succeed for atime; the winds and floods 
which sweep away houses built on sand 
do not come until their time. Then— 
that is, of late years—attempt is made 
to raise rates, and the change is rather 
sudden, because it has been staved off 
as long as possible. The Mutual Re- 
serve is doing—with fair success so far 
as appears—what was probably evident 
to Mr. Harper must be done; he could 
stave it off a while, however, and he did, 
and his death turned the problem over 
to his successor. The resistance is al- 
most as inevitable as the necessity, for 
it always takes a struggle to get out of 
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the agreeable wrong path into the disa- 
greeable right one. 

So the investigating members may or 
may not discover some things to con- 
demn; but they will find no explanation 
of the raised rates, except that they 
have not been paying enough, and with 
that they must be satisfied or else drop 
out. As for the agreement with or 
among the managers, published recent- 
ly, we could not see anything reprehen- 
sible in at least the nature of it, and so 
made no mention of it at the time. 
There must be cost of management and 
of procuring business. The amount 
and the ratio of this to the business 
done is the important thing, not the 
matter of detail in the methods. The 
vice in the Investment Company which 
drained the life of the U. S. Mutual 
Accident, was not that a lump contract 
was made with third parties, but in the 
terms of the contract; too much was 
paid, and the ‘‘company” rode the 
association to its death, as a panther 
rides adeer. But if the work of busi- 
ness getting is done efficiently and 
economically, we do not see that it is of 
any concern to whom or on what basis 
the money is paid. The ‘‘if’’ must 
have emphasis, however, and the lump 
contract does incur the temptation to 
create a ‘‘rider.” 


Insurance Items. 

FoR some time the Government 
of New Zealand has been conducting a 
Government life insurance department 
with a considerable degree of success. 
It now proposes to. go into the fire in- 
surance business, and under the bill 
which has been drawn up a great num- 
ber of agents will be appointed, of 
course one or more in every district. 
The New Zealanders have the same fault 
to find with fire underwriters that pre- 
vail all over the world. The rates have 
been too high,the amount paid as losses 
has been too small, and dissatisfaction 
has existed to a great degree. It is ex- 
ceedingly doubtful whether fire insur- 
ance managed by Government officials 
will be a success or, what is altogether 
more likely, if it will not bea great 
burden upon the Government and tax- 
payers. It is proposed to start the 
scheme with a capital of a quarter mil- 
lion pounds, with a proviso for an addi- 
tion if deficiencies should require it. 


.... The United States Consul at Chem- 
nitz, Germany, reports that Germany’s 
forty-two life insurance companies have 
enjoyed unprecedented prosperity dur- 
ing the last few years. The policy of 
the Government in exempting pre- 
miums to a certain degree from taxa- 
tion is beneficial to the companies. He 
states that last year the number of in- 


sured increased 134,725 for a total of 
$119,000,000. The four American 
companies which were at one time rep- 
resented in Germany have ceased to do 
business there. 


.... The Board of Directors of the 
Broadway Insurance Company recently 
voted to reinsure their business in the 
Hartford Fire Insurance Company, of 
Hartford, Conn., through the New 
York Underwriters’ Agency. The 
Broadway was organized in 1849, and 
has agencies in twelve States. The 
policy holders of the Broadway may con- 
gratulate themselves, as the Hartford 
Fire is one of the strongest and best- 
managed companies we have. 


.... The Directors of the German- 
American Insurance Company give 
notice of their intention to organize a 
new insurance company, to be managed 
ig their office and to be called the Ger- 
man Alliance Insurance Company. The 
German-American is one of the largest 
and most successful of our fire insur- 
ance companies. 


.... The Supreme Court of Illinois has 
handed down an opinion holding that 
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the ‘‘reciprocity clause” of the insur- 
ance law of the State is valid. The 
law compels outside insurance compa- 
nies doing business in Illinois to pay to 
the State 2% per cent. of the gross 
amount received by them from pre- 
miums. 
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THE 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy 
holder. + 
AGENTS WANTED. 
JOHN A. HALL, President. 
H. M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A WORKMAN 


in the employ of THE INDEPENDENT lost 
his wife after a long iliness which used up 
his savings. She had a policy in the Metro- 
politan Life Insurance Company, of New 
York, for two hundred dollars, payment of 
which was made immediately after her 
death, thus enabling the husband to give 
her a respectable burial. Without this he 
would have been an object of charity. The 
story carries its own moral. Write the 
Company for its literature. 











Provident 
Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - $29,900,000 


Insupanee in Foree, 109,000,000 


In everything which 
makes Life Insurance se- 
cure, excellent and mod- 
erate in Cost this company 
is unsurpassed. 





J. M. ALLEN, President. 
W. B. FRANKLIN, Vice President. 
F. B. ALLEN, 2d Vice President. 
J.B. PIERCE, Secretary and Treasurer. 


CONTINENTAL 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK CITY. 
Extract from Statement made Jan. 1, 1896. 


i, Pe $1,000,000 00 
Reserves for Insurance in 
FSTORy OOO. cccccscvcccccscccccscorece Ge ROR OBO ID 


EERIE PCC ES APOE EPEAT 
Policy-holders’ Surplus....... 
IO base te cckcscccvsccce 


2,025,808 13 
3,025,808 13 
7,216,828 25 


SAFETY FUND POLICIES ISSUED. 


Main Office, CONTINENTAL BUILDING, 46 Cedar 
Street, New York. 


F.C. MOORE, President. 
HENRY EVANS, Vice President. 

EDWARD LANNING, Secretary. 

CYRUS PECK, Treasurer, 
R. J. TAYLOR, M’g’r Loss Dept. 

C. H. DUTCHER, Secretary Brooklyn Dept.,S.W. 
cor. Court and Montague Streets, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

J. J. McDONALD, General Manager, GEO. E. 


KLINE, Ass’t to General Manager, Western De- 
partment, Rialto Building, Chicago, 


RESPONSIBLE AGENTS WANTED, 
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THE UNITED STATES 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 

This old and reliable Company has now the oupestenes 
of forty-six years of practical Life Insurance, which has 
taught it that the sine gua non of success is the — 
tion of good plans of insurance, and the pursuit of a lib- 
eral policy toward both its Insured and its Agents. 
These essentials it possesses in an eminent degree, but 
eee | tempered by that conservatism which is the 

st possible safeguard of the policy holder. Its con 
tracts are incontestable after two years. They are non- 
forfeiting, providing generally for either paid-up policy 
or extended insurance, at the option of the policy holder 
It gives ten days of grace in payment of all premiums. 
its course during the past forty-five years abundantly 
demonstrates its absolute security. 


Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent 
this Company, may communicate with the President, at 
the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York 


OFFICERS: 


GEORGE H. BURFORD............President. 
Ses es « ecnnbscteseseenes seme aneecer Secretary. 
A. WHEELWRIGHT......... .....24 issxistant Secretary. 
. } & <i. Ree > Actuary 
oo i ER. ene eee Cashier 
JOHN P. MUNN... 





-eeeeees Pres. Chem, Nat. Bank 
oR Builder. 
E.H. ee, Jr., Pres. Imp. & Traders’ Nat, Bank. 


DIED Gls BOI sock 0se000eses vescescovescsucew Leather 


AMERICAN 


“" FIRE 






ee INSURANCE 
; COMPANY, 
BIO. Philadelphia. 
EIGHTY-SIXTH ANNUAL STATEMENT. 
Cash Capital. .........ccccccccecnccccsecccscscccs $500,000 0 
Reserve for reinsurance and all other claims. 1,600,466 64 
Surplus over all Liabilities. ..............+-++++ 309,117 89 








TOTAL ASSETS, Jan. Ist, 18%, $2,409,584 53 
THOMAS H. MONTGOMERY. President 


OFFICE OF THE 


Atiantic 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY 


New York, January 2ist, 1896, 
The Trustees, in Conformity with the Charter of the 
Company, submit the following statement of its affairs 
in the 31st of December, 1895: 
Premiums on Marine Risks from Ist Janu- 
ary, 1895, to 31st December, 1895. ......... . $2,622,872 42 
Premiums on Policies not marked off ist 


January, I895.... 1,027,151 41 


Total Marine Premiums . $3,650,023 83 


Premiums marked off from 
1895, to 3ist December, 1895 


Ist January, 
ieee eenehh 2,540,748 83 
Losses paid during the same 
ported. ...... - $1,218,407 55 
Returns of Preml- 
ums and Expenses, $608,415 82 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock, 

City Banks and other Stocks............... 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise..... 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 


$8,059, 105 Ou 
1,216 500 00 


1,000,004 90 
896,431 88 
A,518 33 


cesses eee RU1371,560 11 


Six per cent. ipterest on the outstanding certificates 
of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1890 will 
be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, or their 
legal representatives, on and after Tuesday, the fourth 
of February next, from which date all interest thereon 
will cease. The certificates to be produced at the time 
of paym: nt, and cancelled. 

A dividend of Forty per cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the Company for the year ending 
3ist December, 1895, for which certificates will be 
issued on and after Tuesday, the fifth of May next. 
By order of the Board, 


J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES: 
N. DENTON SMITH, 

CHAS. H. MARSHALL, 
+. D. LEVERICH 


W.H.H. MOORE, 
A. A. RAVEN, 
JOSEPH H_ CHAPMAN, 


JAMES LOW, DW. FLOYD-JONES, 
JAMES G. DE FOREST, GEORGE H. MACY, 
WILLIAM DEGROOT, LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
WILLIAM H. WEBB, WALDRON P. BROWN, 
HORACE GRAY, ANSON W. HARD 
CHRISTIAN De THOMSEN,ISAAC BELL 

CHARLES P. BURDETT, JOSEPH AGOSTI 
HENRY E. HAWLEY VERNON H. BROWN 
WILLIAM E. DODGE LEANDER N. LOVELL 
pg BLISS, EVERETT FRAZAR, 
JOHN R. RIKER, WILLIAM B.BOULTON, 
Cc, A. HAND, GEORGEW.QUINTARD, 
JOHN D. HEWLETT, PAUL L J 


) . THEBAUD, 
GUSTAV ANSIMCK, JOHN B. WOODWARD, 
GEORGE COPPELL, 


W H.H. MOORE, President. 
A. A. RAVEN, Vice President. 
F. A. PARSONS, 2d Vice President 


New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
Post Office Square, Boston, Mass. 


ASSETS, Dec. Si, 189. ...........0..seccccces $35,297,383 & 
ETABILATIES. ....ccccccccccscvestsvcscossccis 23,165,343 99 








$2,132,039 63 


All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 
ANNUAL Cash distributions are paid upon all policies. 
Every policy has indorsed thereon the cash surrender 


and paid-up Insurance values to which the insured is 


entitled by the Massachusetts Statute. 
Pamphlets, rates and values for any age sent on appli 
plication to the Company's Office. 
BENJ. F. STEVENS, President. 
ALFRED D. FOSTER, Vice Pres. 


THE INDEPENDENT 


FIFTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT 
OF THE 


NEW YORK LIFE 


INSURANCE 


DECEMBER 33st, 1895. 
ASSETS. 
* Bonds ($102,802,293.27) and Stocks ($4,397,531.25) owned. ; .  $107,199,824 5 
Bonds and Mortgages, first liens. ; _ : 32,712,480 03 
Real Estate ‘ . ° . : \ : : ° 16,008,650 00 
+ Net Premiums in course of collection : : 4,854,587 95 
Cash in Bank and Trust Companies at interest . 6,144,943 88 


Loans on Policies and Premium Notes (Reserve charged thereon in 


Liabilities $9,300,000) 


Interest and Rents accrued 2 ° 
Loans and Collaterals (Market value of Securities, $2,191,748.00) ° 


Total Assets. 


Policy Trust Funds payable ininstalments . 


Total Liabilities . ° 


Total . 


Renewal Premiums 


Interest, Rents, etc. (including Trust Fund, $31,000.00) : ‘ ‘ 7.573-514 II 

Total Income . . . . $37,892,265 56 
DISBURSEMENTS— 1895. 

Death Claims . . x 5 “ 4 ‘ : $8,677,033 24 

Endowments . . . 2,072,445 07 


Advertising . ‘ ‘ : 
Total Disbursements. 


Excess of income 


Total . . 


transact the business of Life Insurance in this State. 


NET SURPLUS to policy holders is shown to be 


on the basis of ADMITTED ASSETS, 


Liabilities. 


City of Albany, the day and year first above written. 
Lae 





JOHN A. McCALL, President. 
346 & 348 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY. 


LIABILITIES. 
Policy Reserve, per Certificate of New-York Insurance Department 
Additional Policy Reserve voluntarily set aside by the Company ; 
Claims in process of adjustment, Annuities and Endowments not presented 
Premiums Paid in Advance : ‘ 
Unpaid Dividends not claimed ; ‘ 


Total Surplus to Policy Holders ( 


New York State Insurance Department) 


INCOME—1895. 


New premiums (including Annuities, $1,069,934. 


Dividends and other payments to policy holders : ; : 
All other payments—Commissions, Taxes, Salaries, Medical Fees and 


INSURANCE ACCOUNT. 

Number. Amount. 

Paid-for Policies in Force, December 31st, 1894 262,246 $771,837,770 
t New Paid-for Policies, 1895 : 2 53,943 127,492,555 
Old Policies Revived, Increased, etc. : é . 691 8,507,762 
Total , . : 316,880 $907,838,087 

Total Terminated in 1895 ‘ 4 39,187 108,810,758 
t Paid-for Policies in Force December 31st 1895 E . 277,693 $799,027,329 
Gain in 1895 _ . ; . ; 15,447 $27,189,559 

Policies Declined in 1895 ‘ . 8,254 21,643,883 


CERTIFICATE OF SUPERINTENDENT. 


STATE OF NEW YORK. 
INSURANCE DEPARTMENT. 


1, JAMES F. PIERCE, Superintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW 
YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, of the City of New York, in the State of New York, is duly authorized to 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the Insurance Law 
of the State of New York, I have caused the policy obligations of the said Company, outstanding on the 3ist day of 


December, 189%, to be valued, as per the Combined Experience Table of Mortality, at FOUR PER CENT. interest, 
and I find the net value thereof, on the said Sist day of December, 1895, to be 


* $147,740,656.00. 
I FURTHER CERTIFY that, from its Annual Statement for December 3ist, 18%, filed in this Department, the 
$24,038,677.89, 
$ 174,79 1,990.54, 


after deducting therefrom the NET RESERVE (8147,740,656.00) as calculated by this Department, and all other 


IN WITNESS THEREOF, I have hereunto subscribed my name, and caused my official seal to be affixed at the 


OFFICERS: 
JOHN A. McCALL..........-.---++++ President. | EDWARD N.GIBBS................ Treasurer. 
HENRY TUCK..........-------+ Vice President. | HUGH S. THOMPSON. Comptreller. 
A. H. WELCH........------ 2d Vice President. | A. HUNTINGTON.......... Medical Directer. 
GEORGE W. PERKINS, 3d Vice President. | THEODORE M. BANTA.............. Cashier. 
BR. W. WEES. ........-....--eccccccccees Actuary. | JOHN C. WHITNEY.................... Auditor. 
CHAS. C. WHITNEY........-------- Secretary. | D. P. KINGSLEY........... Supt.of Agencies. 
TRUSTEES: 

WILLtaM H. APPLETON....... D. Appleton & Co., Pubs. | GEO. AUSTIN MORRISON....... Pres. Am. Cotton Oil Co 

C.'C. BRARDWEM . oc nccvic cee ccceccceccevccssessscseem Rear. 5 PAVED TINTED, 0000.c0eccccosscncccesccceccas Nevins & Co 

WILLIAM F. BUCKLEY..........-ececeecsececes Capitalist. | Aveustus G. PAINE...... Pres. New York & Penna. Co. 
JOHN CLAFLIN........ The H. B. Claflin Co., Dry Goods. | GEORGE W. PERKINS................++ $d Vice President. 
CHARLES S, FAIRCHILD...... Late Sec’y U.S. Treasury. EpsMUND D. RaNnpDOLPH...Pres. Continental Nat'l Bank. 
EDWARD N. GIBBS.........-+.-++ Treasurer of Company. | HtRaM R.STEELE.............2---.00-+ Attorney at Law. 
WILLIAM R. Grace...Wm. R. Grace & Co., Merchants. | OscaR S, STRAUS...........--000eeeeeeeeeeees China Ware. 
Ww. B. HornBLoweEr.........Attor’y and Coun. at Law. | WILLiam L. STRONG........... Mayor of New York City. 
WaLrTer H. LEwis....... Lewis Bros. & Co., Dry Goods. | HENRY TUCK...........-.-.e0eeeeeeeeeeeee Vice President. 
Woopsvury Lanepon..Joy, Langdon & Co., “ “ Joun J. VALENTINE.....Pres. Wells, Fargo & Co.’s Ex. 
SUE DS TIICORE,. «ninco cnnstvnscvecssenepeconn Presiden®. | A. H. WELOH...........0.cseeeeeeeeeee 2d Vice President. 
Henry C. MorRTIMER.....Mortimer & Wisner, Brokers. | Davip A. WELLS..............2-seeeeeeeeeeeeeee Capitalist. 





* Average values "—as allowed by law—would 
+ Does J, include any unre 


been paid in cash. 





F. TRULL, Secretary. 
WM. B. TURNER, Asst. Sec, 


in the contract, has been paid to the Company in 


. 


* The value of Bonds and Stocks are reported as the aepecmea ‘i ee Stock Exchange quotations of December 3ist 
muc r. 
rted first premiums on new issues. 


remium . 
+ No policy or sum of insurance is included in these amounts except where the first premium therefor, as provided 





COMPANY, 


‘ . ‘ ‘ 4,780,867 66 
: : ; 1,302,836 50 
1,787,800 00 


$174,791,990 54 
$147,740,656 00 
1,200,000 00 


1,356,412 95 
137,881 61 


130,336 74 

. . 188,025 35 

. $150.753,312 65 
per Certificate 
24,038,677 89 


$174,791,990 54 








$6,201,658 49 
24,117,092 96 


51) . 








6,044,053 63 
. 7,869,523 94 
$24,663,055 88 


. . 13,229,209 68 
$37,892,265 56 




















ALBANY, January lith, 1896. 


JAMES F. PIERCE, 


Superintendent of Insurance. 





Policies are not reported in force unless the first 
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SOMETHING TO THINK ABOUT. 


‘Why should men insure their lives ?” 
has been a pares and familiar query 
for years. Howand why they do insure is 
always pertinent and contemporaneous. 
The problem would be much simpler if 
the personal factor could _be effectually iso- 
lated, and if it were possible to consider in- 
dividual opinion and volition apart from the 
influences that modify them. 

The uses men find for Life Insurance may 
be assumed to reflect proximately their con- 
ceptions of its resources and limitations. 
Those whose narrow purview restricts its 
possibilities of usefulness to provision for 
one contingency, commonly insure, if at all, 
for sentimental reasons only and for a sin- 
gle purpose, ignoring every other considera- 
tion, except perhaps mere temporary cheap- 
ness, as _ immaterial or of secondary impor- 
tance. They seem content to shift present 
responsibilities upon the company and leave 
the future to care for itself. 

The better informed, who understand 
something of the mathematical construction 
of Life Insurance proper and its admirable 
adaptation to nearly — conceivable re- 
quirement or emergency, know that it con- 
templates the contingency of survival as 
well, and combines provision for the unpro- 
ductive years of life with protection for the 
family in the event of premature decease. 
By insuring in this way, which is no new 
arrangement but only the familiar whole life 
plan analyzed in a new way, they secure an 
insurance which can be retained during the 
productive period, or longer if desired, and 
terminated at any time without loss, and, in 
addition, all the advantages accruing froma 
large, securely guarded and readily convert- 
ible accumulation of reserve and surplus. 
These combined advantages offer a double 
incentive ; domestic affection supplies one 
and judicious thrift another. This alliance 
of altruism with selfishness is not quite so 
incongruous as it seems, for if, as the mor- 
tality tables disclose, the probability of dy- 
ing during the productive period is but six 
in ten, and the chances of failing to secure 
a competence meanwhile are, as common 
observation shows, ninety-nine in a hun- 
dred, the last. mentioned contingency is far 
better worth insuring against than the for- 
mer, and, besides, the accumulation ofa fund 
for the maintenance of two superannuated 
people seems a more desirable thing than an 
insurance which can benefit but one of them. 
Tothe prudentand conservative the strong- 
est inducements to insure with regular com- 
anies, and upon regular plans combining 
insurance with investment, are large accu- 
mulations, skilful management, mature ex- 
perience and unsullied antecedents, for these 
are sop | regarded as the best possible guar- 
antees of security, stability and perpetuity. 
This statement will be recognize 


- Rag sd es 
sound logic, but it fails a to convince 
a very considerable number of presumably 


rational and intelligent persons who profess 

to regard the possession of realized assets as 

an evidence of financial weakness, find 

nothing to commend in a_ long, prosperous 

and honorable career, and rather defiantly 

indorse Dogberry’s idea of the origin and 

utility of scientific requirements. 

They turn aside from the old,-conserva- 

tive and wealthy regular companies that 

back their promises with hundreds of mil- 

lions of accumulations, and issue absolute 

contracts obligating both parties to specific 

performances, to extend gratuitous confi- 
dence to loosely organized associations 
without assets or antecedents, which do not 
and could not legally, if they would, promise 
a definite indemnity fora fixed or limited 
consideration, and which issue a lax contract 
capable of elastic construction and bristling 
with conditions which may be altered to suit 
the caprice of the man at the head of its af- 
fairs. What are the incentives to invest in 
such anassociation? Itcannot be economy. 
Some regular companies sell real insurance 
cheaper and limit the aftermath; nor sim- 
plicity, for there are several hundred differ- 
ent home-made assessment schemes each 
more complex and incomprehensible than 
the other. It may be only a peculiar mani- 
festation of domestic affection to compel an 
unsuspecting wife to rely upon the possible 
solvency of an association which the hus- 
band fears to trust with more than one in- 
stalment or premium. Leta subtler casuistry 
tell. But while the doubt lingers in the mind 
as to which is the least risky of these assess- 
ment devices, let the reader convince himself 
of the value of the policies issued by The Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company of New York, 
the greatest of all the regular companies. Ev- 
ery town has a representative of this Compa- 
ny, to whom application can be made.—Aadv. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January Ist, 1896. 


ASSETS.............0....05- ..$11,122,983 90 
LIABILITIES............. «+ 9,847,252 00 


SURPLUS (Mass. Standard)... $1,275,731 90 


Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and 
guaranteed by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 189 Broadway. 
C.W. ANDERSON Cen. Acent. 














1876. THE 1896. 
FIDELITY AND CASUALTY 00., 


Casualty Insurance Specialties, 


BONDS oF SURETYSHIP: 


7—~ PERSONAL ACCIDENT, 

STEAM BOIL e LEVATOR, Rie: 
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The recognized Standard Pianos of the world, pre-eminently the best instru- 
ments at present made, exported to and sold in all art centers of the 
globe, preferred for private and public use by the greatest living 
artists, and indorsed, among hundreds of others, by such as: 


FRANZ ABT, 
D. F. E. AUBER, 
CARL BAERMANN, 
HECTOR BERLIOZ, 
FELICIEN DAVID, 
ALEX. DREYSCHOCK, 
ARTHUR FRIEDHEIM, 
CHARLES GOUNOD, 
STEPHEN HELLER, 
ADOLPHE HENSELT, 
ALFRED JAELL, 
JOSEPH JOACHIM, 
RAFAEL JOSEFFY, 
THEODORE LESCHETIZKY, 
DR. FRANZ LISZT, 
A. MARMONTEL, 
DR. WILLIAM IASON, 
LEOPOLD DE MEYER, 
S. B. MILLS, 
IGNATZ MOSCHELES, 
ADOLPH NEUENDORFF, 
ALBERT NIEMANN, 


IGNACE J. PADEREWSKI, 


MORITZ ROSENTHAL, 
ANTON RUBINSTEIN, 
NICOLA RUBINSTEIN, 





FRANZ RUMMEL, 
CAMILLE SAINT-SAENS, 
ANTON SEIDL, 
WILHELM TAUBERT, 
AMBROISE THOFIAS, 
THEODORE THOMAS, 
FERD. VON INTEN, 
RICHARD WAGNER, 
RODOLPH WILLIIERS, 
CARL WOLFSOHN, 


4ND FY MESDAMES 
ADELE AUS DER OHE, 
ANNETTE ESSIPOFF, 
ETELKA GERSTER, 
MINNIE HAUK, 
EMMA JUCH, 
MARIE KREBS, 
LILLI LEHMANN, 
ANNA MEHLIG, 
PAREPA ROSA, 
ADELINA PATTI, 
SOFIA SCALCHI, 
TERESA TITIENS, 
ZELIE TREBELLI, 
ETC., ETC. 
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BEG TO ANNOUNCE THAT 
HIS MAJESTY 


EMPEROR WILLIAM II. OF GERMANY, 


By patent dated June 13th, 1892, has deigned to appoint the piano 
manufacturer WILLIAM STEINWAY, the head of the house of 
Steinway & Sons, New York piano manufacturer to 





THE ROYAL COURT OF PRUSSIA. 
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Beg further to announce that by Royal Warrants, 
dated respectively May 29, June 18, and Oct. 
4, 1890, they were honored by the appoint- 
ments of Piano Manufacturers to 


HER MAJESTY 


Sa QUEEN OF ENGLAND, 


AND 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES 


THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES, 


AND 


-THE DUKE OF EDINBURCH. 




















HIS MAJESTY 
UMBERTO I., KING OF ITALY, 


AND HER MAJESTY 
THE QUEEN OF SPAIN, 


Manufacturers to the the Conse. 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES MAILED FREE ON APPLICA TION. 
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Old and Young. 
A aa Canticle. 


BY THERON BROWN, 





WHAT is bounty but love in the giver, 
That waits for no plea to bestow, 

The evergreen boon of the river 
Tothe fields that are blessed by its 


flow? 
Does the light when the morning un- 
closes, 
Count the leagues of its flight on the 
plain? 


Does the sky call the roll of the roses 
That hold up their lips for its rain? 


God is never at loss with his plenty, 
And Nature, his handmaid, no more 
Ripens sweets for the feast of the dainty 
Than bread for the fare of the poor. 

*Tis a loan with no burden thereafter, 
‘Tis a grace never measured nor weigh- 
ed; 
If the banquet turns weeping to laughter 
The debt of the eater is paid. 


O Goodness so grand in its doing! 
Are there gluttons who starve at its 
board; 
Craven souls, whose insatiable suing 
Has poisoned the comforts they hoard, 
Who, insane with the joy of receiving, 
Are glad for no sake but their own, 
Who are deaf to the song of Thanksgiv- 
ing, 
And tongueless to utter its tone ? 
Give us want, give us nothingness rather 
Than this; better never be born 
Than to harvest the fields of our Father 
And leave him unthanked for the corn. 
The just will pay measure for measure 
And the selfish give love for a fee; 
But they squander an infinite treasure 
Who sin against love that is free. 


Boston, Mass. 


A Perpetual Thanksgiving. 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


It was certainly a dreary house, and 
never more so than when the autumn 
sun sent the shadows of the hills across 
it in the early afternoon, and cast a 
double gloom throughout the great 
solitary rooms and the long passages. 
The servants went and came noiselessly ; 
no foot in it fell more loudly than the 
autumn leaves; and Mrs. Penn trailed 
her widow’s gowns through its solitudes 
sometimes feeling as if she were buried 
alive, and with a listlessness that said 
she did not greatly care if she were. 

On the outskirts of the village 
neighbors were few, and friends came 
rarely. There were almost no outside 
interests. Mrs. Penn read the books 
that came up from town, and sent the 
box back and had another, and did 
some endless embroideries. And every 
morning she opened her eyes with a 
dull sense of oppression and regret that 
the day was to do over again; and she 
always cried a little at twilight, and 
| said to herself that her husband, who 
| had been very much her senior and had 
indulged her with every desire of her 
| heart, would have resented her loneli- 


| 
| 
| 





| ness and want of happiness. 

The coming of the one daily mail 
meant but little to her, for her friends 
had their own interests and families; 
and, except in the midsummer, when 
| the mountains were to be climbed, she 

had so little to offer them by way of 

entertainment that she had long ceased 
| to ask them under her roof; her few 
| letters were spasmodic and brief; and 
her sole regular correspondent was her 
husband’s granddaughter by his first 
marriage, Eva Robson, who resided 
abroad with her babies, Mr. Robson 
having a small consulate and living 
much too luxuriously, as Mrs. Penn 
thought, on his wife’s inheritance from 
| her grandfather. 
‘*No, Eliza,” 


said Mrs. Penn to the 
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person who united in herself the func- 
tions of friend and lady’s maid and 
houseKeeper, and who had come in to 
see about engaging a certain monstrous 
bird for dinner six weeks off, the young 
girl, Sally Bowen, who had reared it, 
being then in the kitchen. ‘No. 
What should I do with such an affair as 
that—an overgrown, unnatural, un- 
healthy fowl! I don’t know why we 
should have a turkey at all, if it comes 
tothat.” 

‘« Because every one else does,” 
Eliza, stoutly. 

‘‘We have turkeys often enough on 
other days,’’ said Mrs. Penn, still look- 
ing over her silks for the shade she 
wished. 


said 


‘‘ But Thanksgiving Day’’—persisted 
Eliza. 

‘*What is Thanksgiving Day to me?” 

‘*Ma’am!” 

‘* What is Thanksgiving Day to me? 
What have I to be thankful for ?’’ 

‘‘ Well, ma’am,” said Eliza, who was 
on the intimate footing given by having 
lived with Mrs. Penn since she was 
born, ‘‘ you're alive and you're well’’— 

‘*I don’t consider that anything to 
be thankful for,” said Mrs. Penn. 
not at all thankful to be alive—I’d 
rather be dead. And being alive, I’ve 
a right to be well!’’ 

‘‘I suppose Charity Bowen thinks 
she has a right to be weil, too—bedrid- 
den for twenty years,’’ said Eliza, in 
whom the ways of the household and 
the habit of years had fostered an easy 
familiarity. ‘‘ And perhaps she would 
be better for the medicines if they could 
afford the difference between selling the 
turkey here and selling it to the middle- 
man.”’ 

‘* She can have all the medicine she 
wants, and you know it very well!” 

‘‘They’re a proud and honest folk, 
Mrs. Penn.” 

**Oh, for goodness’ sake, Eliza, buy 
the turkey, if that’s what you want. 
But you mustn't keep it for any suppos- 
ititious Thanksgiving Day. 
have it to-morrow,”’ 


“[’m 


You can 


‘It won't be ready to-morrow. They 
don’t expect to kill it till the last week 
in November.”’ 

‘*Well, do as you please. If you're 
set upon eating turkey by way of ex- 
pressing any annual pressure of thanks, 
why, eat it! Only don’t expect me to 
do so. I'm nut at all thankful for the 
privilege of living in a tomb” — 

‘*It looks like a tomb,” said Eliza, 
gazing round the stately room, with its 
rich rugs, its old portraits, its china 
plaques, its glowing fire, its flowers in 
crystal vases, its books and silken cush- 
ions and deep chairs. 

‘No matter what it looks like; it zs 
atomb. And Iam just as dead in it 
as if the bells had tolled for me.”’ 

‘*You'll have to excuse me, ma’am; 
but if I talked that way you'd say I 
was tempting Providence ”’ — 

‘To what?” demanded Mrs, Penn. 

‘For my part,’’ said the desperate 
Eliza, goaded by long series of similar 
outbursts, ‘‘where the Lord puts me I 
expect he puts me for something.”’ 

Mrs. Penn looked at her with almost 
a gleam of amusement in her eyes. 
‘Oh, I'll excuse you,’’said she. ‘* Any- 
thing by way of a diversion. One must 
have conversation even if it’s with an 
impertinent ” — 

But Eliza gently closed the door, and 
the opportunity for further conversation, 


too, before the word ‘‘servant’’ should 
offend her ears. 
Mrs. Penn put away her silks; it was 


too dark to match the shades; and, 
gathering her threads to put in the fire, 
walked up and downthe room. ‘‘One 
must do something to change the poles,” 
she said. And then she paused to look 
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out the window at the man plodding up 
the avenue with the mail, and then at 
the gray landscape—the hills already 
black with shadow, a dull rose in the 
upper air above the rising mists, where 
a couple of crows flapped heavily, all 
fading to dim, melancholy outlines and 
a promise of coming storm. ‘‘ And one 
night just like another, and one day 
just like another,’’ she murmured, as 
she turned and sat down before the 
fire, lifting her skirt daintily, for all it 
was no matter, she said, whether it 
scorched or not. 

I care,’ she said. 
thing any matter. And as for me, I’m 
not as much use as the log on the 
coals—that is good for something.” 
And she hid her face in her hands, and 
began to enjoy her favorite twilight 
diversion, the summing up of her mis- 
fortunes and injuries and miseries, and 
if she could have had a new one to add 
to them she would have had a pang of 
satisfaction. ‘‘My husband dead, my 
children dead, my people dead, shut up 
here because on account of my hay-fever 
I can’t live in any other spot on earth, 


‘*T don’t know why 
‘‘There isn’t any- 


without a friend to talk to superior to a 
servant, without an object in life, with- 
out a soul to love, without a soul to 
love me—except—maybe—poor Eliza 
why shouldn’t I call such an existence 
a living tomb? Why should I give 
thanks for it? It’s unbearable—the 





Oh, I’m so 
loneiy; if I only had something I could 
love!’’ she exclaimed, the tears trick- 
ling through her fingers; ‘‘if 1 only had 
a cat to love—and I don’t like cats—I’d 
as lief have snakes round "— 

Eliza opened the door, and John 


solitude, the dreariness. 


brought in the lamps and went out 
again. 

‘*The mail,” said Eliza, rather lofti- 
ly, but lingering overa lamp after hand- 
ing Mrs. Penn the newspaper and a 
letter with foreign stamps. 

‘*Mercy on us!” 
‘*A black border! 


cried Mrs. Penn. 
It’s from Eva; who 
in the world is she in mourning for ?’’ 

‘*Some one out of the world,’’ said 
Eliza, besying herself with the shade. 

‘« And sealed with black wax—dear, 
dear, I wonder who is dead now!” 

‘If you opened it,’’ said the irre- 
pressible Eliza,’’ you would find out.” 

‘*QOh, Eliza, how unsympathetic you 
are! When you know it’s bad news ’’— 

‘« Shall I open it, ma’am ?” 

‘‘Yes, Eliza, do. I don’t know— 
I’m all of a tremble "— 

‘<“7Dhere. Now you can 
read it. And you know that whatever 
happens to Mrs. Robson, you've been in 


Here it is. 


the way of thinking it’s not much mat- 
ter to you.’”’ 

‘*Not much matter to me? Oh, 
Eliza!’’ cried Mrs. Penn, whose eyes had 
been rapidly running over the unfolded 
sheet. ‘‘Not much matter to me? 
Just read that, and see if it’s no matter 
tome. They're coming here!”’ 

‘* My gracious!” said Eliza, taking the 
chance presented and reading a little 
more slowly. ‘* Bag and baggage! The 
whole kit of them!” 

‘« Every one.”’ 

«Oh, I don’t know about that. 
Isn’t it awful? 
children.”’ 

‘*Eliza! You wouldn't 
now !" 

‘*Land sakes! Who said anything 
about leaving ?’’ exclaimed Eliza who, 
having played dolls and gone to district 
school with Mrs. Penn, had been her 
familiar and tyrant ever since. ‘‘ How 
could I leave you—all the same as born 
and bred together. I wasn’t talking of 
leaving; I was talking of this Bedlam 
upside-down.” 

‘Yes, Mr. Robson dead, the poor 
soul! Andthe money gone—I always 


And I never used to 


leave me 


knew it would go! . And they all on the 
way over. And Eva wants to rest here 
a little, and then leave the children with 
me till she findswork. And she has 
no one else to turn to. And that means 
—oh, I don’t know what it means! 
Eliza, I see it all as plainly as if a mes- 
senger from Heaven declared it—if they 
come here, they never will goaway! And 
they'll be here anyday now! There’s no 
time, there’s no way of heading them off. 
A telegram can’t reach people in mid- 
ocean!” 

‘¢ The poor young thing!” cried Eliza, 
with a total change of base. ‘‘ Alone 
in a strange country, and with four 
children—why, the oldest of them isn’t 
ten! And crossing the sea with no 
nurse, and seasick, I'll be bound, and 
without a penny in the world—I don’t 
wonder it makes your heart ache, 
ma’am!’’ 

‘«Oh, yes, yes, yes—it’s all very ter- 
rible!' There’s so much trouble in the 
world. It seemedas if I had enough of 
my own before this ’’— 

‘« And now you've got hers.” 

‘¢ And oh, Eliza, just think of it! A 
horde of children overrunning us. 
Only picture it! This room, this haven 
of rest—what a den of confusion it is 
to become! The books will be ruined, 
the photographs—they will break that 
dear bust of the Baby Emperor all to flin- 
ders, just as sure as you live! Nothing 
will be safe. There will be finger marks 
on the windows and on the paint, 
crumbs everywhere, crusts of bread and 
jam, and half-eaten apples on every chair 
in the place—and I don’t dare think of 
the dining room!”’ 

‘¢Then I wouldn't, ma’am.’ 

‘Oh, how canI help it? There will 
be cries and screams there and every- 
where else—those children never can 
have had any bringing up, if I remem- 
ber Eva.”’ 

‘«Oh, now, ma’am!”’ 

‘‘Yes, Eliza, children are children 
the world over,”’ said Mrs. Penn, as if 
she announced a new fact in natural 
history. ‘‘ They'll be having bad dreams 
in the night and crying enough to wake 
the dead, and they'll be carrying on with 
pillow fights before daybreak, and I'll 
lose all my morning nap—the very best 
sleep I have! And they'll be having 
croup and measles, and you'll have to 
keep the house still then, and you can’t. 
Oh, I know what children are ina house! 
And, Eliza, I'll have the whole of them 
to clothe and feed! Eva Robson do any- 
thing to earn money! Oh, Eliza,” cried 
Mrs. Penn, in a heart-broken voice, 
‘«what have I done to be punished this 
way? Wasn't it bad enough before, 
without having a tribe of little Mohawks 
let loose in my house! Oh, I can’t bear 
it—I shall have to go to bed, and you 
must bring me something hot to put me 
to sleep; and oh, it’s in my heart to wish 
I might never wake up! It will be the 
death of me, that’s what it will be!’’ 

And Mrs. Penn tottered off to bed, 
and her tears fell into the unaccustomed 
refreshment of her hot dose; for Eliza 
mace it, and she made it strong; and 
she dreamed that all the cherubs in the 
print of the Madonna standing on the 
moon had come out of the picture, and 
were flying through the room and buzz- 
ing around her pillow, and she could 
not get a netting stout enough to keep 
them out. 

It was some days before Mrs. Penn, 
owing to the results of her unwonted 
excitement, and perhaps of her un- 
wonted refreshment, left her room. 
The sunset that had been pouring over 
the valley had fallen into starry dusk, 
and the whistle of the mail train was 
sounding far off on its way between the 

hills. John was just lighting the lamps. 
‘*T’ve come downstairs for one last hour 


’ 
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of peace,’’ she said. ‘‘For they may 
be here any day, now. To think I shall 
never see this great lovely room again 
in any decent condition till those chil- 
dren go! And go they must! I will 
have my trustees get Eva something to 
do the first moment possible. And if 
they can’t, and worst comes to worst, 
she can take half my income and go 
away somewhere out of my sight, and 
I'll dismiss half the servants and shut 
up half the house. I can’t lose all my 
rest! I will have some sort of peace in 
my declining years!’’ She rose hur- 
riedly as she spoke, and set the cup of 
fragrant tea, that Eliza had brought 
her, on the mantel-shelf; for there was 
a sound of beating hoofs on the avenue, 
a crackling of gravel under wheels, a 
furious ringing of the big doorbell, an 
outcry of voices, and suddenly the chil- 
dren were swarming all over her, with 
cold lifted faces and clasping arms, and 
little Penn was raising his voice in tears, 
and some one was bringing in the 
mother and laying her on a sofa, where 
she quietly fainted away. 

Mrs. Penn gave herself and her con- 
dition and her apprehension one wild 
hurried half moment; and then the 
woman inher rose triumphant, and she 
ran to Eva with her smelling salts, and 
she snatched the water from a bowl of 
violets with which to sprinkle her white 
face, and called for Thomas to drive 
post-haste for the doctor, and, with the 
children exclaiming and wailing and 
tumbling about her, had John carry the 
insensible form up to the best room, 
that Eliza had already aired and warmed 
on a peradventure. And then Mrs. 
Penn and Eliza, between them, got off 
the prostrate woman’s clothes, and 
bathed her with alcohol and warm 
water, and put on her Mrs. Penn’s very 
best laced and tucked and _ ribboned 
night dress; and that done, Eliza went 
to see to the children and give them 
their supper and put them also to bed. 

‘« Just a spark of life left,’’ said Doc- 
tor Thoms. ‘‘Danger of heart fail- 
ure. A weak heart, anyway. She will 
have to owe her life to your care, Mrs. 
Penn, if she comes round. I'll be in 
again ina couple of hours.”’ 

And when, after midnight, he had 
done his best and left his further orders, 
Mrs. Penn did not even pause to won- 
der at herself for the eagerness with 
which she obeyed him, for the way in 
which all night she kept the bottles of 
hot water packed about the frame where 
the vital action was so low, adminis- 
tered the restoratives, and hung upon 
the faltering breath; and when at last 
toward morning she felt an, answering 
pressure ofthe frail hand she held, and 
saw the eyelids flutter and a glance of 
recognition come and go, she went to 
the window, with her heart swelling in 
her throat, and she looked out upon 
the great stars flashing in the sky, with 
asense of kinship she had never had 
before, as if she, too, were fulfilling 
some office in the universe; for the 
doctor had said this life depended on 
her, and she was saving it. 

The doctor had telegraphed, when 
he first left the house, for a couple of 
trained nurses, and they arrived in the 
morning, and Eliza kept the children in 
adistant part of the house, and Mrs. 
Penn had a long slumber before she 
came down to tea, and found little 
Irene, the-ten-year old child, mother- 
ing the brood as if she had long been 
used to it, and in a way that first made 
Mrs. Penn open her eyes wide and then 
filled them with tears. ‘‘I declare!” 
Eliza had said to her before she came 


down, ‘‘the way that child carries the 
load of all the other children is enough 
a 


to break your heart, the little woman! 
Mrs. Penn took Penn, the two-year-old 
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baby on her lap, and fed him herself, 
carried him into the drawing room, and 
warmed his feet by the fire there, and 
undressed him, Irene hovering about 
to placate him if need be, and sang him 
to sleep in her arms, and carried him to 
his little bed at last, and went to her 
own wearied but full of asense of duty 
done that wasas novel as it was agree- 
able, ‘‘I’m sure Mr. Penn would be 
pleased,” she said, and she fell asleep. 

She was waked in the morning by a 
patter of little feet anda disturbance 
of the coverlet, and a little white-robed 
creature in the gray morning twilight 
was creeping into bed with her, and two 
little arms were round her neck, and a 
little rosy cheek was touching hers, and 
a silver voice was cooing in her half- 
bewildered ear: ‘‘Ilove ‘oo. I love ’oo 
vewy mush!”’ 

‘* Bless his little heart!” she said to 
Irene, who had pattered in after him to 
hinder his waking her. ‘‘ Here, here, 
you come round and get in the other 
side. You'll have your death o’ cold! 
John hasn’t shaken down the furnace 
yet.” And the little adventurer lay be- 
tween them, and she turned to stretch 
an arm over both of them, and they all 
fell asleep again together; and when at 
length Mrs. Penn awoke again and saw 
them, a sunbeam stealing in and kin- 
dling the two pretty heads to gold, she 
knew she had not been so happy since 
she had used to wake and see Geoffrey 
Penn’s head on the other pillow. 

It was Mrs. Penn herself who slipped 
on a piece of half-eaten gingerbread on 
the stair carpet, and in her hurry to 
overtake little Penn who had fallen 
down, forgot to remember the spot it 
made. And it was Eliza who gathered 
a select assortment of apple cores from 
the drawing-room tables, and said noth- 
ing. And it was Mrs. Penn who sopped 
with her own napkin, before the maid 
could reach it, the contents of Penn’s 
overturned glass of milk, and had to 
take him in her arms then for the re- 
mainder of the dinner time to quiet his 
frightened and_ repentant roaring. 
‘«It’s singular,” she said to Eliza next 
day; ‘‘ but I don’t know when I’ve had 
such a good night’s rest.’’ 

It was Mrs. Penn who found herself 
buttering bread at all hours of the day, 
taking a little company into the store- 
room to overlook the jams and cakes 


-and goodies there, telling story after 


story when the dark came cn, creeping 
in to look at the little. sleepers in the 
middle of the night, and visiting the 
sick room with breathless and soundless 
caution, and crying over Eva at last 
when she had been lifted to the lounge 
and was able to hold one down with 
the embraces of her poor weak arms. 
‘‘You are so good,’’ sighed Eva. And 
at another time she murmured, ‘‘ Oh, 
what should I have done if I hadn’t had 
you to come to!”’ 

“I’m sure Mr. Penn would be 
pleased,’’ Mrs. Penn said again, as she 
left the room. 

If you had happened to be on the 
Pennfield highway any pleasant Novem- 
ber afternoon, you might have seen 
Mrs. Penn, who had been in the habit 
of never setting her foot on the ground, 
walking with a little rabble of children, 
this one holding her finger, and that 
one her skirt, and investigating ants’ 
holes and forsaken nests and seed ves- 
sels and the like; or you might have 
met her coming home from somewhere 
and holding at arm’s length and by the 
nape of the neck a scrawny kitten that 
pawed the air, of which monster she 
was terribly afraid, but for which both 
Penn and Irene had chanced to express 
a wish. 

‘‘] guess I would let that go till regular 
cleaning day,’’ said Mrs, Penn, as Eliza 
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was going round with a wet cloth, wip- 
ing the finger marks off the paint. ‘It 
might hurt their feelings, you know.”’ 

‘That's so, ma’am.”’ 

“Do you mind it all very much?” 
esked Mrs. Penn, wistfully. 

«Mind it!” said Eliza. ‘‘It seemsas 
if we had just begun to live, ma’am.” 

‘‘] don’t know but it does, Eliza,’’ 
said Mrs. Penn. ‘‘ How short the days 
are growing! I don’t seem to get any- 
thing accomplished.” 

‘‘Except making these dear children 
love you, ma’am.” 

‘You're as silly as I am, Eliza.”’ 

There had been three or four weeks 
of this when, one day, the door of the 
mother’s room being left open, there 
poured in upon her an amazing sound 
of revelry. Of course poor Mrs. Eva 
did not know that Geoffrey was stand- 
ing in his boots on the velvet sofa to 
better inspect a *‘Holy Family’’ with 
his lead pencil, or that Penn was drum- 
ming ona lacquered tray with a gold 
filagree spoon, or that Amy was med- 
dling with the big Swiss music box, or 
that Irene was sitting with a strew of 
precious photographs around her, to 
which the others came with eager fin- 
gers and loud shouts every few moments; 
but she knew that Pandemonium was 
reigning there. ‘*Oh,” she murmured, 
‘you will be so glad when they go. It 
isacruelty. Your quiet house! How 
can you bear it? Oh, I know it is an 
imposition!” 

‘‘What are you talking about ?” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Penn. 

‘« But you see I am gaining so fast I 
shall be downstairs inafew days. And 
Ithink I shall be able to get a position 
in the Government; it has been prom- 
ised to me, and then I shall relieve 
you. But 1 shall never, when I am 
- gone—never, never, oh never, forget 
your .goodness in taking us in so!” 

‘‘When you are gone! My dear 
child, you aretalking nonsense. When 
you are gone with my consent, will be 
the day after never. You wouldn't 
have the heart, now would you, Eva,”’ 
said Mrs. Penn, the tears ready to 
start, ‘‘to put me back where I was 
before you and these darling children 


came intothe house? Dead and alive— 


more dead than alive I was—just in a 
living tomb!”’ 

‘But the noise—the mischief—the 
confusion ’”’— 

“Oh, my dear, it is life! I used to 
think so much-of my pimlico order, 
and now it is a positive pleasure to see 
a train of cars and a circus in the draw- 
ing room. Eliza and I were saying this 
very day, we didn’t know how we got 
along before you came. And I am 
going to have the big room in the wing 
fitted for a schoolroom, and the room 
between for a nursery,and have a nurse 
for Penn and Amy and a governess for 
Geoffrey and Irene.”’ 

‘‘But oh, the expense!” 

‘‘Never mind the expense! It was 
their grandfather’s money, and he 
would rather they had it, I know, than 
have it hoarded for a lot of societies in 
the end. And they shall! I am mak- 
ing you an allowance, Eva, and I shall 
see to all the rest. Oh, Eliza!’’ asa foot 
drew near; ‘‘is that you, Eliza? What 
have you done about that turkey? I 
wish you'd send down to the Bowens’s, 
and see if it’s gone.” 

‘It’s hanging up in the cold cellar, 
Mrs. Penn,”’ said the demure Eliza. 

‘‘Eliza, what a jewel you are! You 
always just anticipate me. Eva, dar- 
ling, I think we can get you down to the 
table where that turkey will be looking 
like a big heathen god, and we will for- 
get you have ever been away!” 

And as they all sat about the table 
with the nuts and candy when the feast 
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was over, ‘‘I haven't had such a 
Thanksgiving,’’ Mrs. Penn said, ‘‘ since 
my husband died! I wasdead and lam 
alive; I was lost and lam found. Iwas 
a limp and useless nonentity, and now I 
am a part of the breathing world, with 
something to do, with people to love, 
and with a heart full of thankfulness.”’ 
‘“‘I wish we had Thanksgiving twice 
a year, don’t you, Grandmother ?”’ piped 
Amy. ; 
‘‘T am having it now every day of my 
life, my little dear,” said Mrs. Penn. ‘‘I 
am having a perpetual Thanksgiving!" 


NeEwsuryport, Mass. 


“For Ther’ Ain’t Nobudy 
Else,” Said She. 


BY MAUDE MORRISON HUEY. 


Salp little grumped-up Granny Gray, 
Whose room joined mine in the long hall- 
way, 
‘*T hain’t got much that’s overly good. 
There’s jest plain ’taters, an’ bread, 
an’ such; 
"Ith butter that’s middlin’ fair, J] guess; 
An’a mite of a roastin’ piece. ’Tain’t 
much. 
I s’pose I'd orter ’a’ had a pie, 
A pumpkin, ’r apple, 'r mince,’’ said 


she. 

‘* An’ the proper thing fur Thanksgivin’ 
Day, 

Is a good stuffed turkey,’’ said Granny 
Gray. 


And she nervously smoothed a wrinkle 
away, 
Did dear little dumped-up Granny Gray, 
As she held her doorway open wide, 
And leaned on her cane, and smiled at 
me. 
‘* For you’re alone, an’ I’m alone; 
An’ ther’ ain’t nobudy else,’’ said she. 
And a tear lay there on her wrinkled 
cheek, 
As she wiped her specs on her apron 
hem. 
‘* Jest walk right in, an’ eat ’ith me, 
For ther’ ain’t nobudy else,” said she. 


‘*T hain’t no children, n’r you no home, 
An’ I think this way is the best,” said 
she. 
While with her own dear wrinkly hands 
She sliced the bread, and poured the 
tea, 
As she sat on her queer little three- 
legged stool. 
‘* Jest make yourself to hum,” said she. 
‘*Ther’ ain’t two teacups, but we won’t 
mind; 
‘‘T’ll drink in the sa’cer, an’ you the 
cup. 
It'll taste as well, I reckon, that way,” 
Said comical queer little Granny Gray. 


’Twas years agothat Granny Gray 
Lived next door in the long hallway; 
But I see her yet in her old wool gown, 
With her white locks tucked in her 
scant white cap; 
And ‘‘ Jest make yourself to hum,”’ says 
she, 
As she smooths her apron over her lap; 
And no Thanksgiving feast, I ween, 
Will taste the same as ‘‘that mite of 
a roast. 
’Ith jest plain ’taters,” 1 ate that day 
With queer little grumped-up Granny 
Gray. 


Cuase, Micn. 


A Traveled Turkey. 


A THANKSGIVING STORY. 





BY MRS. FRANK LEE, 


‘« GOBBLE, 
obble-obb!’’ 
Sambo trailed his great wings on the 
ground; his tail formed three-fourths 
of a circle; his lateral circumference 


gobble, gobble-obble- 


more than doubled, while his horizontal - 


diameter appeared to lessen. The other 
fowls kept at a respectful distance. 

‘« Ain't hea rouser?” ejaculated little 
Joe Garter, peering between the bars of 
the barnyard fence. ‘I told Dick 
Thompson that my turkey ’’— 

‘* Your turkey!’’ echoed Tommy 





Fitch, Will 
gether. 

Andrew and Tommy sat astride the 
gate; Will was carving the top rail with 
his jackknife. 

‘* Where'd he be if I hadn't found the 
egg he was in?” cried Joe. 

‘* Where'd he be if my hen hadn't set 
on it?” demanded Tommy. 

‘*I guess he’d have turned up his toes 
pretty quick if Willand I hadn't fed 
him,”’ said Andrew. 

‘« He belongs to all of us, boys; don’t 
let’s squabble about him,” said Will, 
snapping his jackknife shut. ‘‘ And 
we'll all eat him Thanksgiving Day. 
Hooray!” 

There was an instantaneous lengthen- 
ing of the other three faces. 

‘*Gobble, gobble, gobble, bobble- 
obble-obb!’’ cried Sambo, pacing haugh- 
tily about. 

‘It doesn’t seem as if he’d taste 
good, somehow,’’ murmured Joe, stick- 
ing his head further in through the bars. 
He drew it quickly out again, for Sam- 
bo took the red comforter he wore as a 
personal affront. 

‘‘Wait till you see him smoking 
brown on the table—with the stuffing 
and the gravy,’’ said Will. He put his 
knife in his pocket and strolled away 
whistling. In reality he hated to lose 
their big, feathered pet as much as the 
others did; but he was the largest and 
oldest of the four, it would never do for 
him to ‘‘weaken.’’ Andrew and Tom- 
my climbed slowly down from the fence 
and followed him, leaviig Joe with his 
eyes still glued to the space between 
the rails. 

‘‘T don't feel ’s if I’d relish eating 
Sambo myself,’’ said Andrew at last, 
and Tommy responded, ‘‘ Me neither.” 

‘« But there’s all the Carters and Ad- 
amses and Fitches ‘specting to get 
their Thanksgiving dinner off’n him.” 

‘«It’s what we said we were raising 
him for,’’ said Tommy, aiming a stone 
at a nut hanging over his head. 

Little Joe Carter, his whole attention 
centered on the handsome, pompous 
gobbler, moralized thus: 

‘It’s a shame to kill him jest to stuff 
the hull neighborhood. They’d oughter 
have two turkeys; he ain’t big enough 
to go clear ’round. There'd been lots 
of him, wouldn’t there, if I hain’t found 
the egg! It was my egg, and it’s my 
turkey. I helped feed him, and any hen 
would have hatched him. I ain’t go- 
ing to have my turkey et up Thanksgiv- 
ing—so there, now!”’ 

Joe tore himself away from the fasci- 
nating vision of Samb»> with resolution 
shining in his eyes. 

Mr. Heffner, the huckster, who lived 
nearly fifteen miles away on the county 
line, would be going back from the city 
that afternoon, and would stop for sup- 
per at Mr. Carter’s house. Mr. Heffner 
kept bronze turkeys, and was a very 
kind man. It was hard to part with 
Sambo; but better that than to have 
him eaten. 

Mr. Heffner arrived just before sun- 
down, and stabled his horses in Mr. 
Adams’s barn, as Mr. Carter's stalls 
were full. Joe, who kept close at his 
heels, called his attention to Sambo, 
still gobbling and strutting about the 
yard. 

‘Well, now, that is a turkey,’’ said 
Mr. Heffner. ‘‘ WillI trade? Certain, 
if the company’s willing. But I thought 
this was a partnership fowl, Joe?” 

Then Joe explained, in loud whispers, 
that any turkey would do to eat; but 
there was only one Sambo, and the egg 
he was hatched from was Joe’s. To be 
sure, Tommy Fitch’s hen set on it, but 
that didn’t make it Sambo; and Will 
Adams's corn fed the turkey—partly; 
but shat didn’t make it Sambo, either, 


and Andrew Adams to- 
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To see Sambo carved Thanksgiving 
Day, Joetold Mr. Heffner 
ly whimpered as he said it 


and he near- 
would take 


‘away every bit of appetite he might 


chancetohave. If Mr. Heffner would 
trade another bronze turkey for Sambo, 
and let the latter live, the Adamses, 
Fitches and -Carters could have their 
union dinner, and Joe himself partake 
with more relish. Only he didn’t want 
the boys to know, for they would laugh 
at him. 

Mr. Heffner himself laughed, but he 
said he guessed no one would object, 
especially if they got just as good and 
just as big a turkey in exchange; and 
he would seeto that. So after dark he 
and Joe went slyly out to the place 
where Sambo roosted. 

‘‘What do you s’pose Mr. Adams 
would think if he saw us, eh, foey?’’ he 
said, as they crawled through a hole in 
the fence, because the gate creaked 
when they opened it. ‘« Thunder! 
what a turkey! I bet he weighs twenty- 
five pounds.”’ 

‘«T’ll put a box down in the corner ot 
the back lot and you can just pop the 
other one under it,’’ whispered Joe, 
tenderly stroking Sambo’s feathers. 

It was nearly ten o'clock at night 
when Mr. Heffner reached home. His 
business was quite an extensive one, 
keeping himself, two grown sons and a 
hired man especially busy at the holiday 
seasons. One wagon was sent out 
every day to scour the country around 
for produce and poultry; another took 
almost daily trips to the county seat to 
deliver what had been secured. 

It was, therefore, not surprising that 
Sambo was forgotten, and left in his 
coop in the otherwise empty wagon. 
Mr. Heffner, rousing at a very early 
hour to give a few sleepy final direc- 
tions to his son, Lionel, told him to 
take the big, bronze gobbler along, and 
put him under a box in the corner of 
Mr. Carter’s back lot. And Lionel 
finding a big bronze turkey already in 
the wagon, naturally supposed it to be 
the one his father meant. 

Mr. Carter’s land was bounded on 
one side by the main highway, but the 
dwellings of all three families fronted 
on a road running at right angles to it. 
Shortly after sunrise, Joe, flattening his 
nose anxiously against one of the back 
windows, saw the Heffner wagon halt 
at the corner of his father’s field. 

‘‘Whoop! whoopee!” sang Joe to 
himself, speeding downstairsand across 
the field. He reached the box and 
carefully tilted up one end. 

Whush! out flounced an amazed and 
wrathful turkey, upsetting Joe as he 
came. He gobbled like Sambo; he 
pranced like Sambo; he even flew at 
Joe’s red comforter like Sambo; then, 
spreading his wings, over the fence he 
went, and made a bee-line for Mr. 
Adams's barnyard. 

‘« Well, siree,’’ said Joe, gazing after 
him, breathlessly, ‘‘I didn’t ever think 
two turkeys could be so fre-zactly 
alike. Wa’'n’t he smart to know where 
to go so quick ?”’ 

He wanted to follow, but dared not, 
fearful that the others might suspect. 
On the way to school Will and Andrew 
remarked that Sambo did not come 
around till after the fowls had been 
fed, and they were afraid he had gone 
off somewhere else to roost. Joe 
hugged himself, and kept his own coun- 
sel, 

As usual, Tommy and Andrew walked 
home together, and spoke again of 
Sambo’s supposed tendency to change 
roosts. 

‘IT wish he would go off and stay till 
after Thanksgiving,’’ said Andrew. 
‘*S’pose we buy another turkey and 
keep him, It'll have to bea big one; 
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ours are so little ‘longside of him. I’ve 
got two nickels and a penny.”’ 

‘«I’ve got one nickel and three cents. : 
Huh! can’t buy no great shakes of a 
We might 
little more 


turkey for nineteen cents. 
earn some, if we hada 
time.”’ 

The sight of the huckster wagon 
drawn up by Mr. Adams's barn, with 
Sambo gobbling vindictively at it, gave 
Tommy an idea, which he immediately 
shared with his companion. 

While Mr. Heffner usually took sup- 
per with the Carter family, Lionel was 
very apt to stroll across to the Fitch 
homestead. It was an open secret that 
he was courting pretty Helen Fitch, and 
like a wise young man as well as a good- 
natured one, he had made friends with 
Tommy. 

So Tommy took occasion to inform 
Lionel privately that he and Andrew 
Adams had a big bronze turkey they 
wished to exchange for another equally 
big and bronze, with the privilege of 
repurchasing theirs in a short time if 
Absolute secresy was 

there was another 


they were able. 
insisted on, and 
stealthy visit after dark to the turkey 
roost. 

‘“«Whe-ew!”’ young Heffner; 
‘(I’m afraid we haven't one as big as 


said 


this left, Tommy.”’ 

‘‘Well, if he’s most as big he’ll do,’’ 
said Tommy. Sambo gave a despairing 
squawk; he was thrust back into the 
coop he had previously occupied and 
trundled away on his third journey. 

When Lionel cleared the wagon that 
evening he carried Sambo to the turkey 
pen, and before retiring gave his brother 
John the orders he had received from 
their city customers, concluding with: 

‘«Pick out the biggest turkey we've 
got for Tommy Fitch. He'll be wait- 
ing for it at Carter’s Crossroads.” And 
his explanation that it was simply a 
trade only made John tease him the 
more. 

Long before daylight John went out 
into the turkey pen with a lantern. 
Right before him sat a great bronze 
gobbler. ‘‘ This is the biggest we've 
got, / know,”’ said John, and Sambo 
started on his fourth trip. 

Tommy and Andrew were waiting at 
the crossroads. ‘‘ Tell Miss. Helen, 
Lionel sends it with his love,’’ said mis- 
chievous John. 

‘’’Tain’t for Helenat all, it’s ours,” 
said Tommy, indignantly; and John 
drove on, laughing. 

‘* He's old Sambo right over again,’’ 
eying the bird that 
Tommy insisted on carrying ‘‘ because 
he had made the trade.” 

‘‘T think he’s some heavier,” said 
Tommy, panting. 

‘« And I guess his feathers are tousled 
added. ‘*Sambo 


said Andrew, 


up more,’’ Andrew 
was always so slick.” 

Here the turkey made a sudden and 
The 
great wings flapped across Tommy’s 
face, and he instinctively unclasped his 
hands to shield it. 

‘*Oh, my, we've lost him!’’ he gasped, 
wiping the water from his eyes. 

‘*He’ll go to ours when he hears 
them call,’’ said Andrew; and, sure 
enough, after wandering about a few 
moments, uttering a startled ‘‘kr-a- 
the gobbler hurried 
toward the familiar feeding place as fast 


unexpected effort to free himself. 


awp, kr-a-awp,”’ 


as wings and legs could take him. 

‘*Here comes Sambo again, Will,” 
said Mr. Adams, watching the turkey as 
‘He 
has taken to roosting somewhere else, 
and will be stolen if you're not careful. 
Better put him in a coop and keep him 
there till you take his head off, Wednes- 
day.” 

A cold shiver ran down Will's back 


he flew over the barnyard fence. 
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at the idea of taking Sambo’s head off. 
He was feeding the fowls. Andrew 
and Tommy came innocently around 
the corner of the house, and little Joe 
Carter crawled through the fence. The 
gobbler drove everything away from his 
vicinity, and ate so fast that it seemed 
as if he would choke himself. 

‘‘He’s ever so much like Sambo,”’ 
said little Joe, thinking out loud. 

‘«He’s as like him as two peas,’’ said 
Tommy and Andrew together. Then 
the three stared guiltily at one another, 
and Will demanded: ‘‘ What are you 
kids talking about ?” 

‘‘I—I've got to wash my hands for 
school,’’ said Joe, confusedly, edging 
away. 

‘I guess you'll find yourself pretty 
lonesome,” said Will, sarcastically. The 
day was Saturday. ; 

‘‘ For—for breakfast,” said little Joe, 
crawling hastily back through the fence. 
Andrew muttered that he must wash 


‘his too, and started toward the house, 


while Tommy, carrying his as if he were 
afraid of them, slid through the gate. 

When they were all out of sight and 
Will had the barnyard to himself, he 
went through some sly and mysterious 
maneuvers in which the big turkey and 
a large covered basket played prominent 
parts. The basket was finally hidden 
in a fence corner halfway down the field 
behind the barn, and Will went whis- 
tling to the house. 

He was to spend Saturday and Sun- 
day with a bachelor uncle, and carry 
this gentleman an invitation to the 
union dinner. Uncle George lived 
about twenty miles away on the railroad, 
and it was only three-quarters of a mile 
‘‘across lots” tothe station. The other 
boys gathered at the back of the house 
to escort Will, and when, after waiting 
some time, they found he had evaded 
them and slipped out the front way, 
they called him ‘‘ mean,” and went 
huffily off to the woods. 

Will, toiling along with the covered 
basket, wished a dozen times that he 
had taken one of them along to ‘‘ spell” 
him. By the time he reached his Uncle 
George’s home, he felt sure that the 
basket and its contents weighed fifty 
pounds. 

On his return Monday he was met by 
the tidings that ‘‘Sambo had disap- 
peared.’’ It was no news to Will; but 
he tried to look surprised, and wondered 
that the others were not more dis- 
turbed. Indeed, Tommy, Andrew and 
Joe were chagrined over the disappear- 
ance of the Thanksgiving feast each 
supposed he had provided; but they all 
jmagined Sambo safe at Mr. Heffner’s. 
The older people made a shrewd guess 
at the truth of the matter, and smiling 
among themselves, provided two smaller 
birds. 

On Wednesday morning, after these 
had been slain, the great secret burst 
forth. 

‘I know where Sambo is; 1 traded 
him to Mr. Heffner!’’ cried little Joe, 
dancing with glee. 

‘‘We traded him to Lionel, and 
we're going to buy him back,’’ shouted 
Tommy and Andrew together. 

‘*You did, did you?” said Will. 
‘You're sure, I s’pose. Well, I car- 
tied him with me to Uncle George’s, 
and he’s going to bring him back to- 
night.” 

Then, indeed, there was confusion. 
Joe declared over and over that he had 
given Sambo to Mr. Heffner and re- 
ceived one ‘‘as like him as two peas.” 
Tommy insisted that it was certainly 
Sambo that Lionel had taken, and 
called Andrew to witness how big the 
one was that had been returned. Will 
vowed that Sambo and Sambo only had 
been a passenger in the big basket, and 





each indignantly asked the others if 
they didn’t suppose he knew his own 
turkey. 

Uncle George’s arrival was now more 
anxiously expected than ever, but when 
he did come, lo, he was empty-handed! 

He explained that he had brought 
the turkey as far as their station, but, 
having set the basket down a moment, 
while he assisted a lady with bundles 
and a baby from the cars, when he 
looked for his basket it was gone, and 
the only clue to its disappearance was, 
that a man, looking like a tramp, had 
been seen to hurry down the track with 
a similar one. 

Now Will tried hard to disbelieve his 
own assertions, but with poor success. 
He surveyed the Thanksgiving dinner 
as it was being brought on the table 
next day, and said, gloomily: 

‘‘We might better have eaten him 
ourselves than to have him go down 
some old tramp’s throat.”’ 

‘« Gobble, gobble, gobble-bobble-wob- 
ble-obble-obble-obb!’’ sounded loud and 
clear outside. 

Dinner was forgotten. The boys 
tumbled over each other as they rushed 
down the steps. Stalking proudly 
about in the road was a big bronze 
turkey. 

They threw themselves upon him in 
a body, and identified Sambo by every 
gobble, every feather and every strut. 

Travel is supposed to increase one’s 
self-assertion; but it had a humbling 
effect on Sambo. For some time after, 
even in his proudest moments, the sight 
of a big basket, or the huckster wagon, 
would flatten every feather and send 
him skurrying away gobbling with fear 
and anger. 

The mystery of his final reappearance 
was never cleared up, tho, as his legs 
were not tied, it was supposed he had 
escaped by some inadvertent lifting of 
the basket lid. But Mr. Heffner, with 
great amusement described his former 


travels, and it was unanimously decided 
that the hero of such varied adven- 
tures should live out the term of his 
natural life. So, forall I know, he may 
still be strutting about ‘n the vicinity of 
Carter’s Crossroads. 

WESTERVILLE, O. 
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Learn by Heart. 
The Hundredth Psalm. 


ALL people that on earth do dwell, 
Sing tothe Lord with cheerful voiee, 
Him serve with fear, his praise forth 
tell, 
Come ye before him and rejoice. 


The Lord, ye know, is God indeed; 
Without our aid he did us make; 

We are his folk, he doth us feed, 
And for his sheep he-doth us take. 


Oh, enter then, his gates with praise 
Approach with joy his courts unto; 

Praise, laud and bless his name always, 
For it is seemly so to do. 


For why? the Lord our God is good, 
His mercy is forever sure; 

His truth at all times firmly stood, 
And shall from age to age endure. 


—WILLIAM KETHE—Died about 1593. 


Pebbles. 


WE begin mining our potatoes this 
week.— West Union (Iowa) Gazette. 





.... The Modern Casabianca— 
There came a burst of thunder sound— 
The boy! Oh, where was he? 
He grabbed his water cycle—and 
Went scorching o’er the sea. 
—The Chicago Record. 


....-ASociety Conversation.—He: ‘‘You 


seem pensive.” She: ‘‘Do 1?’ He: 
“Yes, you do.” She: ‘‘I don’t think 
that I am.” He: ‘‘Don’t you?” She: 


‘‘No, really, Idon’t.”” He: ‘‘ I think you 
are.”’ Shes ‘‘ Well, I don’t.”’ He: ‘‘Don't 
you?” She: ‘*No, I don’t.”—Cornell 
Widow. 

....'' Speaking of the Venezuelan dis- 
pute,” began McSwilligen, ‘‘ England 
takes the ground’’— ‘‘ That’s the root 
of the whole trouble,” interrupted Squil- 
dig. ‘‘If England hadn’t taken ground 
which did not belong to her there would 
have been no necessity for interference.” 
—Pittsburg Chronicle- Telegraph. 


....The sightseer was going through 
the prison. Aliberal fee had procured 
from the jailer many tales of the various 
crimes ofthe prisoners. They had passed 
seventy-two cells and, stopping before 
the next, the sightseer said: ‘‘ And why 
was this poor wretch convicted?’ The 
jailer paused. ‘‘I never,’ said he, 
glancing upat the number over the door, 

_‘* speak of the crime of ’73.’-—Harvard 
Lampoon. 











ly. Others are waste- 


ful. A dollar’s worth 


of Royal will make 
more food than a 
dollar’s worth of any 
other kind, however 
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low the price. Royal makes perfect 
food; always light, sweet and wholesome. 
Other powders lose their strength when 
opened and will not always leaven alike, 
sometimes actually spoiling the cake and 
wasting expensive flour, eggs and butter. 
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....‘' Oh, Henry,”’ exclaimed his little 
wife, as she threw her arms rapturously 
around his neck, ‘‘I do love you so! 
Don’t forget to leave me $20 when you go 
in town this morning, will you dear?” 
‘And this,’’ muttered Henry, softly dis- 
engaging himself from her fond embrace, 
‘‘this is what you might call being hard 
pressed for money.’’—Somerville Journal. 


..In a certain part of Banffshire, 
where the roads are as nearly precipitous 
as may be imagined, a little girl was one 
day employed in her usual task of herd- 
ing the cows. A minister, newly settled 
in the parish, coming suddenly upon her, 
remarked: ‘‘ These are awfu’ hills you 
have here, lassie.’”’ Overcome, doubtless, 
with the feeling of awe for the cloth so 
common in rural Scotland, the frightened 
lassie answered, in apologetic tones: 
‘“’Deed, sir, they were here afore we 


cam.’’—Dundee News. 


..It was on a train going through 
Indiana. Among the passengers were a 
newly married couple, who made them- 
selves known to such an extent that the 
occupants of the car commenced passing 
sarcastic remarks about them. The 
bride and groom stood the remarks for 
some time, but finally the latter, who was 
aman of tremendous size, broke out in 
the following language at his torment- 
ers: ‘* Yes, we’re married—just married. 
We are going 160 miles further on this 
train, and I am going to ‘spoon’ all the 
way. If you don’t like it, you can get 
out and walk. She’s my violet and I’m 
her sheltering oak.” During the re- 


mainder of their journey they were left 
in peace.—E£xchange. 


..In preaching funeral sermons cler- 
gymen often have a hard course to steer; 
but here is an instance where it was all 
plain sailing: Elder Baker, who flour- 
ished in a rural district of New England 
a good many years ago, was a strictly 
honest but painfully frank old man. One 
day he was approached by old Zeke Bill, 
a man of doubtful reputation, who said: 
‘* Lookee here, elder, I want to make a 
request of you, an’ it is this: I want you 
to promise me you'll preach my funeral 
sermon, if you outlive me. ‘* Why, cer- 
tainly, Zeke—certainly.” “An’ I want 
you to preach it from the text, ‘ An hon- 
est man is the noblest work of God.’”’ 
“Tl do it, Zeke—I’ll do it; and I'll add 
that I’m sorry there’s such a poor speci- 
men in the coffin.’’—St. Louis Post-Dis- 
batch. 


Puzzles. 


THE INDEPENDENT Offers the following 
PRIZES: 

For the best set of answers to this 
week’s puzzles, we will send ‘‘ The 
Prize Cup,” by J. T. Teowbridge. 

THE INDEPENDENT invites all readers, 
whether regular subscribers or not, to 
contribute original puzzles to this depart- 
ment. 

Every month a fresh set of prizes will 
be offered. For the four best puzzles 
received during November the following 
prizes are offered: 

First PrizE.—One year's subscription 
tothe St. Micholas Magazine. 

SECOND PrizE.—‘‘The Heart of Prin- 
cess Osra,”’ by Anthony Hope. 

THIRD PrizE.—‘‘Good Cheer for a 
Year” by Phillips Brooks. 

FourTH PrizeE.—‘‘With My Neigh- 
bors,” by Margaret E. Sangster. 

Answers will be printed two weeks 
after the puzzles. This will enable 
solvers living ata distance to forward 
answers. 

Address all communications for this de- 
partment as follows: 

PUZZLEs, 

Care of THE INDEPENDENT, 
130 Fulton St.. New York City. 





GEOGRAPHICAL ACROSTIC. 


The words described are of unequal 
lengths. When rightly guessed, and 
placed one below another, the initial let- 
ters will spell the name of a famous 
French soldier who died forty-five years 
ago to-day. 








False Economy 
's practiced by people who buy inferior articles of 
food. The Gail Borden Eagle Brand Condensed 
Milk is the best infant food. Jnfant Health is the 
title of a valuable pamphlet for mothers. Sent free 
by Néw York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y. 
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Reading across: 1, The birthplace of 
Garibaldi; 2, one of the United States; 3, 
a city of France taken by Edward III 
after a celebrated siege; 4, a city of 
France which was unsuccessfully be- 
sieged by Attila in 451; 5, a city in which 
Edward Gibbon passed many years of his 
life; 6, a name given by early French 
settlers to part of Canada; 7, an island in 
the Mediterranean belonging to Italy; 8 
one of the chief mountains of the Bernese 
Alps; 9, a great Mesopotamian river 
which has its origin in the Armenian 
Mountains; 10, a French city that was 
the residence of the popes in the four- 
teenth century; 11, a famous commercial 
city of France; 12, a small but very 
famous island in the Agean Sea; 13, the 
island where Napoleon lived in 1814; 14, 
a seaport and watering-place of France; 
15, an island in the North Atlantic Ocean 
belonging to Denmark; 16, a very old 
cathedral city of England; 17, a city of 
the Netherlands; 18, the principal tribu- 
tary of the Rhone; 19, a seaport on the 
Black Sea; 20, a republic in South Amer- 
ica; 21, the French city in which Cara- 
calla was born; 22, the French city in 
which the Duke of Wellington defeated 
the French Marshal named by my primals, 
in 1814. 5. eK. 

CONNECTED SQUARES. 


x Kk OX 
x * * * 
x eh ® 
x * * * 


I. Upper left-hand square: 1, Sharp to 
the taste; 2, surface; 3, twenty quires; 
4, gentle. 

II. Upper right-hand square: 1, A 
fleecy substance; 2, gumbo; 3, to fold 
together; 4, part of the neck. 

III. Central square: 1, Dark; 2, part 
of the body; 3, at one time; 4, extremity. 

IV. Lower left-hand square: 1, Project; 
2, a narrow road; 3, a feminine name; 4, 
low. 

V. Lower right-hand square: 1, A lady 
in rank orculture; 2, sour; 3, the twenti- 
eth part of a grain; 4, a happy place. 

MoLLy De M. 








ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF NOV. 12. 


Dovsie Acrostic.—Edward Vernon. 1, valve; 
2, emend; 3, renew; 4, No. na; 5, order; 6, nomad. 

Centrat Acrostic.—Enceladus 1, Poverty; 2, 
spindle; 3, cracker; 4, benefit; 5, Skillet; 6, breathe; 
7, gradual; 8, flaunts; 9, frosted. 

Nove. Octacon.—George Washington. 1, Roe; 
2, going; 3, Emerson; 4, Waikato; 5, Amherst; 6. 
sling; 7, hin. 

CuaravE.—Pious. (Printer’s devil.) 

TripLe AcRosTic.—2 to 7, Jupiter; 8 to 14, Nep- 
tune; 15 to 21, Mercury. Julian, ursine, Philip, in- 
ject, Torgau, enjoin, Racine, Norman (error), efface; 
proper, tragic, Uanapu, nearer, employ. 





Proof 


Of the pudding fs inthe eating, andthe wonderful cures 
accomplished are sufficient proof that 


Hood’s 


Sarsaparilla 


Is the One True Blood Purifier. 


’ the pest tamily cathartic and‘liver 
Hood s Pills stimulant. They are easy to take, 


All druggists. $1. 











SORE EYES, 


¢. EX+ 
mania. op deg A _— 
Bhd. poring uine has the 

“POND'S EXTRACT” 
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easy to operate. Especially adapted to the use of wo- 
men and children. Cure headache, indigestion. 


xtTac 


blown tn the alass, and our land 
an scape — ng 
bu, 
a “Towe no other preparation, 


There 





: is something that ought to be 


WE = tacked up in every grocery! 


It’s on a signboard over a large 
a YOU % 


New York store in Broadway, 
where they don’t believe that 

JUST WHAT | ‘“‘substitution”’ pays. And no- 

ee You body does believe it, except 
i shifty and short-sighted store- 
PM keepers. Whena woman wants 
ae oe FOR.) Pearline, for instance, she won't 
PLATA \\NN It 


\ be satisfied to have some inferior 
washing-powder in its place. 

is a lea on the customer and a fraud on Pearline. You 

can help to put a stop to it. When you ask for Pearline, 

don’t let any imitation of it be substituted for it. 525 


SSA SS! LAELIA LDL DO 
Wwe EARNED  peveurst 


“It took just two weeks from the very daz we wrote for first circular.” 


W. G. BAKER wants to introduce his 
TEAS, SPICES and BAKING POWDER. - 
You can help him and he will pay you well. 
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Just go amos your friends and sell a mixed order osmaien & 
total to 180 lbs. for a Ladies’ High-Grade —eo or sell 75 1bs for 
Boy’s Bicycle; 100 Ibs. for a Girl’s Bicycle; 200 Ibs. for a Gentlemen’. . 232 
High-Grade Bicycle; 30 lbs. fora Fairy Fn te 50 lbs. fora Waltham &@ 
Gold Watch and Chain or a Decorated Dinner Set; 25 lbs. for a Solid 
Silver Watch and Chain; 10 Ibs. for a Solid Gold Ring. 


These articles are within the reach of Ladies and Gentlemen 


itto 











W. G. RAKER, ma A.l., peseennceslac MASS. 
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Important 
Notice ! 


The only genu- 
ine ** Baker’s 
.Chocolate,”’ 
=Jcelebrated for 
more thana 
century asa 
delicious,nutri- 
tious, and flesh- 
forming bever- 
age, is put up 


in BlueWrap- 








TRADE-MARK. 
pers and Yellow Labels. 
Be sure that the Yellow 
Label and ourTrade-Mark 
are on every package. 
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’ WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd., 
> Dorchester, Mass. 
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DIALOCUES, Picces *> Speak 
and how to get up F: iscinating Sun- 
re Ss: ae en rtainment— aa 10. 

ELS, 85 Jonn St., N. ¥ 


Sleep anda Spring Bed 


are synonymous terms, for with- 
out a comfortable bed sleep can- 
not be enjoyed or health main- 
tained. 


The « Ideal” 


spring bed is generally 
acknowledged to be 
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the nearest to 
erfection of any 
ped made. It is sof: 
and elastic andcon- J. 


forms perfectly to © 
an weight -— 
light or heavy. The 
** Jdeal’? is finely made of very best quality of metal» 
and fs clean, noiseless, durable and light. No 
wood—no place for vermin. A booklet,‘* Wide Awake 
Facts About Sleep,’? will be sent free for the ask 
ing. It tells all about the ** ide al” Bed, 


FOSTER BROS. MFG. CO., 8 Broad St., Utica, N. Y. 





‘ 
For SINGERS AND SPEAKERS. 
CLEARS THE VOICE. 
STRENGTHENS THROAT Musc Les. 


Lenirect Co., Essex, Conn. 
Sent on receipt of 75 cents. 


pA. B. & E. L. SHAW. 


ESTABLISHED 1780. 
Largest Manufacturers of 


ULPIT 
SUITS, 


27 Sudbury St., 
BOSTON. MASS 


GROCERIES. 





Send for Illustrated Catalog»e. 


Are yen going to stock your country or city home with 
groceries? If you are it will pay you tosend to us fora 
price list. Ourspecialties are our 41 Blend of Teas 
and 43 Blend of Coffee. We deliver all orders tn 
this and adjacent cities free. Freight prepaid by ralfl- 
road and steamer to all points within 100 hundred miles 

of New York. Orders by mail receive prompt and care 


ful attention. 


CALLANAN & KEMP, 
41 and 43 Vesey St., New York. 





TRAVEL, RESORTS, ETC. 


EGYPT seine 


TURKEY, GREECE, Mediterranean, Italy, 
France, etc., sail in January and February. Also to 
JAPAN, CALIFORNIA, etc. Inclusive cost. Un- 
equaled advantages. Programmes Free. Also Spring 
and Summer Tours. Steamship and Circuiar 


Railway Tickets. Established 1879. 
PAN 


A. DE POTTER, 
1466 Broadway, 
MALLORY STEAMSHIP LINES. 
Delightful ocean trips to the ports 


New York. 
of Texas, Georgia, Florida, 


DE POTTER’S First- 
Class Excursions to 





ay 


a 

ia Tickets to all Winter Resorts in 
eI Texas, Colorado, California, Arizona 
3} Mexico, Georgia, Florida,&ec. Our 60 
3, page Tourist Hand Box 1k mailed free 


e H.MALLORY & CO.,Pier 20 E.R.,N.Y 


“The 4:00 P.M. Limited” 
—BETWEEN— 
BOSTON and NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant 
Coaches and Drawing-Room Cars built by 
the Pullman Company expressly for this 
train. All the cars are vestibuled, and ex- 
cel, in beauty of finish and comfort, any 
others in New England. 

Dining Car attached between Boston & Springfield 


ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam. 


Through express trains between 
New York, New Haven, Hartford and Boston, via 
Springfield Line. 
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CAKES 
FOR GENERAL 
BLACKING APPLIED AND 
POLISHED WITH A BRUSH” 





THE INDEPENDENT 


“ SUN PASTE 
FOR A QUICK AFTER-DINNER SHINE 


APPLIED AND POLISHED WITH A CLOTH” 
Morse Bros. Props.Canton,Mass.,US.A. 





Polluted Drinking Water. 

THE chief dangers whichthreaten rural 
inhabitants are those arising from pol- 
luted drinking water. This is infected 
from the household excrement and barn- 
yard drainage, and its use leads in the 
main to bowel disturbances, typhoid 
fever, and dysenteric affections. It 
might be claimed that in an isolated 
homestead the danger is absent because 
the night soil from the healthy house- 
hold cannot contain the germs of typhoid 
fever, and, therefore, the well water can- 
not receive them from leaky cesspools 
and surface drainage. This would be 
true if the family lived secluded from 
other human beings. As thecase stands, 
there is much more communication than 
is at first thought supposed. There is 
more or less coming and going of farm 
hands and other hired help, of tramps, 
pedlers, etc. The farmers travel more 
than formerly. He frequently visits 
neighboring communities. The children 
go to school. As it has been shown 


that there may be mild cases of typhoid 
fever passing unnoticed, in a farm hand, 
for example, who leaves on account of ill 
health, perhaps, and who has mean- 
while, in his discharges, deposited the 
germs of this disease on the premises, it 
is evident that isolation nowadays does 
not exist except in remote, thinly settled 
regions, and that disease germs may 
make themselves suddenly felt in an un- 
expected manner in any farmhouse. 

There are other important reasons, 
however, why rural sanitation should not 
be neglected. The health of the large 
communities of people who draw their 
food supply from the country is ina 
measure dependent on the health of the 
farmingcommunity. There isscarcely a 
city child who is not, in adegree, depend- 
ent for its health on the sanitary condi- 
ditions prevailing in the house of the 
dairyman. Milk has been repeatedly 
shown to be the means of distributing 
typhoid fever and other diseases. Any 
vegetable foods from the farm eaten raw 
are liable to become carriers of infection 
under unsanitary conditions. — Prof. 
THEOBALD SMITH. 





- ++ TAKE A COMBINATION BOX OF THE . oe 


| ARKIN SOAPS 


And get a “Chautauqua” Desk Free. 


Number in use exceeds any other one article of furni- 
ture. Has gladdened half a million hearts. 
throughout, hand-rubbed finish. Very handsome carv- 
ings. Itstands 5 ft. high, is 2% ft. wide, writing bed 24 in. 
deep. Drop leaf closes and locks. A brass rod for curtain. 


- ORA... 


“Chautauqua” Rocker and Reclining Chair 


It can be adjusted toany position, and changed 
at will by the occupant while reclining. A syno- 
nym of luxurious ease and comfort. 
of oak, polished antique finish, with 
beautifully-grained three-ply veneer 
back. The seat, head and foot rests are 
Velours in crim- 
son, old red, tobacco brown, old gold, 
blue or olive, as desired. 
strong and perfectly simple in con- 
It is fully guaranteed. Our 
soaps are sold entirely on their merits 





upholstered with 


m struction. 


On Thirty Days Trial. 
From Factory to Family. 


Most Popular 
Ever Made. 


Solid Oak 


It is built 


It is very 





witha guarantee of purity. Thousands 
of families use them, and have for many years, in every locality, many in your vicinity. 
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OUR GREAT COMBINATION BOX. 
100 BARS “‘SWEET HOME" SOAP . $5.00 | 1-4 DOZ. LARKIN’S TAR SOAP... 36 ; 
Enough to last an average family one full Infallible preventive of dandruff. 
year. Forall laundry and household pur- Unequalled for washing ladies’ hair. 
poses it has no superior. 1-4 DOZ. SULPHUR SOAP .30 
10 BARS WHITE WOOLEN SOAP . . . -70 1 BOTTLE, 1 0Z., MODJESKA PERFUME 30 
; _A perfect soap for flannels. Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 
} 12 PKGS. BORAXINE SOAP POWDER (full Ibs.) 1.20 1 JAR, 2 OZS., MODJESKA COLD CREAM 25 
An unequalled laundry luxury Soothing. Gures chapped skin. 
1-4 DOZ. MODJESKA COMPLEXION SOAP. 40 | 4 BOTTLE MODJESKA TOOTH POWDER 25 
oor for ladies and children. Preserves the teeth, hardens the gums, 0 
matchless beautifier. sweetens the breath. « 
1-4 BOL. OLD ENGLISH CASTILE SOAP =. 30 | | PACKET SPANISH ROSE SACHET . . .0 5 
1-4 DOZ. CREME OATMEAL TOILET SOAP . 25 1 STICK NAPOLEON SHAVING SOAP. és 10 t 
5 1-4 DOZ. ELITE GLYCERINE TOILET SOAP . .25 THE CONTENTS, BOUGHT AT RETAIL, COST $10.00 
All $10 00 PREMIUM WORTH AT RETAIL . . $10.00 
for . ® (You get the Premium you select Gratis.) $20.00 
<< ce cece cc ccc cece ee ee ee ee ee 


Subscribers to this Paper may use the Goods 30 Days before Bill is Due. 


After trial you —the consumer — pay the usual retail value of the 


Soaps only. 
mium. 
Cost. 

regular retail prices. 


All middlemen’s profits accrue to you in a valuable pre- 

The manufacturer alone adds Value; every middleman adds 
The Larkin plan saves you half the cost—saves you half the 
Thousands of readers of this paper know these facts. 


If after thirty days’ trial you find all the Soaps, etc., of unexcelled quality and 
the Premium entirely satisfactory and as represented, remit $10.00; if not, notify 
us goods are subject to our order, we make no charge for what you have used. 
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Many people prefer to send cash with order —it is not asked — but if you ; 
remit in advance, you will receive in addition to all extras named, a nice 


Your money will be refunded without argument or comment if the Box or Pre- 


mium does not prove all expected. 


We guarantee the safe delivery of all goods. 


present for the lady of the house, and shipment day after order is received. 
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Booklet Handsomely Illustrating other Premiums sent on request. 3 


THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. CO., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Estab. 1875. Incor. 1892. 
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Note—The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co. make our readers a wonderful offer. Not only do thy give you a box of ex- 
cellent laundry soap and toilet articles of great value, but they also give each purcha:€,: a valuable premium and 
we personally know they carry out what the y promise -—THE INDEPENDENT. _ Ne we Yo 


FILES AND BINDERS. 
We can supply Files or Binders for 
THE INDEPENDENT, capable of holaing 


26 numbers, post paid, for $1.00. 








Work Indoors and Out. 
A New York Policeman. 


BY WILLIAM B. CARTER. 


For properly qualified men who want 
to follow the vocation of policemen, 
there is at the present time an excellent 
opportunity of securing a position on the 
NewYork force. Under aspecialact of the 
Legislature, authority is given to add 800 
new men to the service, and, under a 
permanent law, there is an increase of 
100 men authorized every year on the 
first of January, and vacancies are 
also being made by the retirement of 
officers who have beentwenty-five years 
on the force and who, having served that 
length of time, have the privilege of re- 
signing, receiving half-pay as long as they 
live. 

Nearly 800 policemen were appointed 
last year, and 800 men must be appointed 
within the next four months. Appoint- 
ments are made solely upon merit. The 
officials say that every hard-working, in- 
dustrious man of good character and 
proper physical development, who can 
pass the regular examination, will be ap- 
pointed wholly without regard to any in- 
fluence he may have, or may not have, 
and without regard to his political 
or religious affiliations. The chance 
now Offered, it is said, is one that rarely 
occurs. Never before in the history of 
the city of New York have so many ap- 
pointments of the police force been open, 
and never before have these appoint- 
ments been open to all citizens strictly 
on their merits. The chance is one that 
does not occur once in a generation. 

The man who desires such a position 
should make application to the Police 
Board of Civil Service Examiners, 300 
Mulberry Street, New York, who will 
send him a letterof instructions. The 
applicant must be a citizen of the United 
States; he must show that he has resided 
inthe State of New York for one year 
immediately prior to filing his applica- 
tion; he must, when appointed, be over 
twenty-one years of age and under thir- 
ty, and must conform to certain physical 
requirements, to wit: his hight must be 
between 5 feet 8 inches, and 6 feet 5 
inches, and his weight must be in pro- 
portion to his hight. If his hight is 5 
feet 8 inches, his weight should be 140 
pounds. The weight increases five 
pounds to every additional inch in hight, 
so that the proper weight for a man 6 
feet 5 inches in hight would be 185 
pounds. His chest measure must be sat- 
The circumference of a man’s 
chest who is 5 feet 8 inches in hight 
should be 34% inches. The circumfer- 
ence measurement increases half an 
inch for each additional inch in hight, so 
that a man 6feet § inches in hight should 
measure 39 inches around the chest. 

The applicant must also be able to fur- 
nish the names of five reputable citizens 
of New York State other than relatives, 
each of whom must, in writing, testify to 
the applicant’s -qualifications and good 
reputation. He must have no acquired 
or inherited disease and no marked 
physical imperfections or deformities. 
He must pass examinations respectively 
as to strength, health and general intel- 
ligence. 


isfactory. 


The examination of the applicant as to 
his general intelligence refers to his 
knowledge of spelling, penmanship, let- 
ter writing, geography, history and gov- 
ernment, arithmetic, and local informa- 
tion respecting New York City. This, at 
first sight, may seem quite formidable to 
the man not studiously inclined, but the 
examination is not severe. The ques- 
tions are not prepared for the purpose, as 
we said when we were boys, of ‘‘stick- 
ing’’a man, but are arranged in a very 
sensible manner for the purpose of test- 
ing his general knowledge. In spelling 
he is given twenty such words as foreign, 
suburban, document, detective, pick- 
pocket, throng, wealthy, approach, scaf- 
folding, employer, neighborhood, extin- 
guish, engine, familiar, sentence, lawyer, 





appeal, pedestrian, examination. It will 
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be seen that all these words are such as 
he would, at one time or another, be lia- 
ble to use in making written reports of 
arrests or occurrences to his superior 
officers. These words are dictated by 
the examiner, each word being written 
on a sheet provided for the purpose. 
Each word, written correctly, counts five 
points. Ifthe applicant writes the whole 
twenty correctly he is marked 100 per 
cent., the highest mark. In the exam- 
ination paper containing the words just 
referred to the applicant missed three, 
and, consequently, was marked 85 per 
cent. 

The mark on penmanship is determined 
by legibility, neatness, rapidity, and by 
correctness and uniformity in the forma- 
tion of letters and punctuation marks in 
an exercise given tothe applicant and in 
a letter of 125 words which he is required 
to write, in which he gives his opinion on 
the most frequent causes of crime in a 
city. It is not expected that the appli- 
cant shall write like a bookkeeper, or 
compose with the care of a trained news- 
paper man; the object is to see whether 
he would be likely to write understand- 
ingly and intelligently of matters upon 
which he would have to make written re- 
ports. Ifa man gets 7o percent. in pen- 
manship, it is sufficient. 

In geography, history and government 
he is asked such questions as: ‘‘ In what 
State and on what body of water is Chi- 
cago?’’ ‘* Name five of the States consti- 
tuting New England.’’ ‘‘ Name five of 
the States that seceded from the Unionin 
1861.’’ ‘‘ What is the lawmaking body 
of the United States called ?’’ ‘‘ What is 
the chief executive officer of a State 
called?’ The correct answers to these 
questions, it will be seen, can be readily 
given by a man of ordinary education. 

In arithmetic the applicant is given five 
examples covering addition, subtraction, 
multiplication and division. Probably the 
most difficult of these examples would be 
the following, which is taken from one of 
the examination sheets: 


‘*A patrolman receives the same salary 
each year for five years. Of his salary he 
spends each year 4-7 for food and clothing, 
1-5 for rent, and 3-14 for incidentals. He 
saves in the five years $100. What is his 
annual salary ?” 

On the subject of local information re- 
specting New York City the applicant is 
tested as to his knowledge of public 
buildings, etc. He is asked to locate 
such places as the Gilsey House, the 
Methodist Book Concern, the Waldorf, 
Netherland, St. Cloud and Broadway 
Central Hotels, and to name all the sta- 
tions on the Third Avenue Elevated 
Railroad between South Ferry and Canal 
Street. Then he is asked what site is on 
the northeast corner of Broadway and 
Thirteenth Street: on Madison Avenue, 
Fifth Avenue, Fiftieth and Fifty-first 
Street, etc. If the applicant receives a 
good average percentage on these exam- 
inations he is appointed to the position 
of patrolman, which is the official desig- 
nation for a policeman. 

Every station house in the city has its 
quota of patrolmen, who are in charge of 
a captain, sergeants and roundsmen. The 
patrolmen are divided into platoons, each 
platoon having so many tours of duty, 
usually two. About once in every two 
weeks a policeman is entitled to a day off 
from duty. His working hours, however, 
are very irregular, depending on the 
work to be done at the time. He might 
go on duty at one e’clock in the morning 
and go off at eight o’clock inthe evening: 
or he might go off at six o'clock in the 
evening and go on at one o'clock in the 
morning. But on the whole his hours of 
work and rest are not so much cut up as 
those of the railroad man, whose earn- 
ings are much less. 

The salary of a policeman at the be- 
ginning is $1,000 a year, and, within five 
years, it rises to $1,400. Moreover, all 
the higher places, from that of rounds- 
man to that of chief, which are over four 
hundred in number, and which range 10 
salary up to $6,000, are filled by promo- 
tion from the ranks. At the end of 
twenty-five years the officer is retired on 
a pension of half-pay for life. No mem- 
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aftertrial andfor gocdcause. A patrol- 
man who had been in the service twenty- 
five years would, on his retirement, re- 
ceive $700 a year; a sergeant, $1,000a 
year, a captain, $1,147.50. 

It is the experience of the officials that 
country bred men make better policemen 
than men from the cities. Most of the 
former class have never made as much 
as $1,000 a year salary. When theystart 
in at such pay they have an idea that 
they must render good and sufficient serv- 
ice as an equivalent; as a consequence 
they work hard, while the city born men 
are liable to neglect their duties and fall 
into habits of dissipation. This is really 
a life vocation, practically a life tenure 
protected by law, because policemen can- 
not be dischargea except upon a public 
trial. 7 

When the Police Board of Civil Service 
Examiners came into office, in June, 1895, 
jo per cent. of the appointments on the 
force were foreigners. Since then the 
number of such appointments has been 
reduced to 20 per cent. This has hap- 
pened, not on account of any prejudice 
against foreigners but because such ap- 
plicants, as a rule, have not been in this 
country long enough to be able to spell 
and write the English language, and so 
pass the examination above referred to. 

New York City. 





The Farmer’s Thanksgiving. 


BY E. P. POWELL. 


I HAD written enough for THE INDE- 
PENDENT of late—perhaps too much— 
but as I turned from another theme, 
weary in brain and hand, I sat down at 
my window, overlooking my lawns and 
orchards that slope down toward the 
Oriskany. Very soon the sensation of 
rest and peace came over me,and the 
beauties of nature sprung a song of 
thanksgiving in mysoul. Now I shall 
sit in this same window, and tell you 
what I see, and whyI am gratetul. A 
persimmon tree stands just before me 
without a leaf, but loaded with golden 
fruit. The orchard to the right is shaken 
of nearly all foliage, but who that loves 
nature does not love the elbows and 
arms and shoulders of a big apple tree ? 
An old man from California came here 
last year to find ‘‘an old leaning apple 
tree I used to walk up when a boy,”’ and 
itwas his sorest trial that that tree was 
dead before he was. He had identified 
his brightest days with the old leaning, 
loving appletree. Tothe left a group of 
Buffam pears still hold a part of their 
gorgeous leaves, but forlornly. I don’t 
like to see these gay trees so wretched 
over losing their finery. The shrub- 
bery is all ready for winter except 
the Persian lilacs, and the snowballs. 
which persist in foliage to the last. The 
evergreen mahonia is a deep purple. The 
dogwood without leaves has become bril- 
liant crimson-barked—a glorious sight. 
The barberries hang in ideal scarlet love- 
liness. The high-bush cranberries stand 
twelve feet high and are covered all over 
with’crimson and scarlet. But for dazzling 
beauty the euonymous surpasses all. 
This native bush is a wonder. Why does 
not everybody plant it? It should be 
called Thankgiving Bush—for it is in its 
Prime this month. Among the larger 
trees the scarlet oak is now a dense mass 
of black bronze; the royal oak isa dull 
green. The English elm is at last fol- 
lowing the natives and letting go its 
foliage. The white birch, with its long, 
black twigs, is a conventional mourner. 
The Magnolia acuminata stands abso- 
lutely plumb upright, and doesn’t care 
whether winter comes or not. The arbor- 
vite hedges, strolling off down the drives, 
are hauling in their chlorophyl; but the 
hemlock is bound to defy the frost and 
Stay green. Down in that hemlock 
Closure lies the little mother, who died, 
Saying ‘“‘Bury me among my flowers.” 
Roses grow from her ashes. 

Now am I grateful for a world like this 
—for country life—for horticulture and 
agriculture, and all they teach us to do. 
I praise the Lord that we need not live 
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THE INDEPENDENT 


in cities like sandwiches, but may get a 
kiss from Mother Nature every morning. 
I praise the farmer’s life—not the dull 
pretense at farming, that has no heed ex- 
cept of something to eat. Life on the 
land may be ennobling, enlarging, rest- 
ful. There is no excuse for the extrava- 
ganzas of misery that Hamlin Garland 
passes off fortrue pictures of farm life. 
But especially do I recommend city peo- 
ple to push out further. If it takes half 
an hour longer to reach the store, all the 
better. Get where you can hide part of 
the time. Get acquainted with trees, and 
associate with vegetable nature. 

The only complaint I have to make on 
this Thanksgiving is that our life is to 
some extent selfish. When we create the 
beautiful it seems mean to sit down to 
its enjoyment all alone. Why should 
not thousands see these flowers, these 
trees, these sunrises, these panoramas of 
beautiful days and seasons? We must 
teach them to create such adjustments 
for themselves. But this must be done 
largely by getting hold of their educa- 
tion. How is it possible for any one to 
be lonesome among the trees, birds and 
bees? So if you have work to do with 
pen or pencil get away from the crowd, 
at least part of the time, dnd do it where 
there is no one toelbow you or irritate 
you. Then youcan, while doing intel- 
lectual work, get a good deal of income 
and exercise together by growing gardens 
of small fruits and vegetables. Think of 
all the carnations, violets, sweet peas and 
roses you can use; without buying them. 
I assure you, I can pick in their season 
five bushels at a time of roses—and a 
little later bushels of Japan lilies and 
candidum lilies, and gladioluses. 

The year 1896 is doing a good deal for 
farmers that ought to awaken comfort- 
able and grateful sentiments. Upto the 
opening of this century agriculture was 
honored as the highest avocation. No one 
though of turning his son aside from it 
unless tothe office of preacher. The rela- 
tive growth of the three ‘‘professions’’ did 
not become rapid till after the first quar- 
ter of the century. Our early legislators 
were mostly allfarmers. The rest owned 
estates to which they resorted when it 
was possible. Less than one-tenth of the 
people were merchants and traders and 
preachers and lawyers. 

The change grew up with the growth 
of cities—and cities grew because of the 
use of steam power. The whole structure 
of society has been revolutionized. And 
with all the rest the outlying land and 
farms and farmers fell into comparative 
dishonor. Mr. Mead, in New England 
Magazine, calls attention eloquently to 
the fact that whatever may be our polit- 
ical affiliations or sentiments we can unite 
in congratulations that in all the parties 
this year the hand of the farmer has been 
felt as not before for half a century. It 
is not simply that our interests are to be 
looked after, but that relatively our in- 
fluence is once more beginning to be felt 
in national affairs. That the change is 
permanent is hardly to be doubted. 
Every great public question just 
now reaches in some way toward the 
land and links with agriculture. The 
railroad question is of less general inter- 
est than the common road question. Ed- 
ucation is biased sharply over to sub- 









jects that pertain to the farmer’s work. 
THE INDEPENDENT has labored assidu- 
ously to bring about this vital change; 
and it can congratulate the nation that it 
is not only coming about, but coming 
rapidly. The agricultural colleges have 
turned from the hopeless task of gather- 
ing farmers’ sons to secure a farnfedu- 
cation, to publishing educational books, 
to carry into country schools and upon 
the farm. Professor Voorhees, of the 
New Jersey school, has written ‘First 
Principles of Agriculture,” a capital 
compend of agricultural instruction. 
Professor Bailey, of the New York Agri- 
cultural College has given us more of 
horticulture, ‘‘ The Horticultural Rule 
Book and Plant Breeding’’; Professor 
Lodeman, of the same college, sends 
out a practical book onthe ‘‘ Spraying of 
Plants’’; Professor King, of the Iowa 
Agricultural College, matches these with 
an able book on ‘‘Soils.’’ These are not 
all that have recently come from the 
press, and they indicate the drift. They 
take information to the people. instead 
of asking the people to come for informa- 
tion. 

Rural Art and Village Improvement 
Societies are thriving and multiplying. 
The Clinton society is running a Program 
for 1896-’7 that includes not only the dis- 
cussion of rural topics, but lectures by 
leading artists in sculpture, architecture, 
landscape gardening,and music. Besides 
one day is given to tree planting in the 
streets, and one to practical lessons in 
spraying and in preparing insecticides. 

The Farmers’ Congress annually is 
growing in interest and importance. Last 
year questions were discussed as thor- 
oughly and practically and scientifically 
as by the National Association of Scien- 
tists. This year at Indianapolis the ses- 
sions are in progressas I write. This is 
the way to bring agriculture once more 
to the front and give it its relative rank. 
I hope we Shall see a congress or legisla- 
lature of farmers in each State, originat- 
ing or stamping the legislation that will 
be enacted by anotherbody. All legisla- 
tion should be initiated by experts, espe- 
cially that which concerns the land and 
the markets. 

Cuinton, N. Y. 





Your chimney has as much 
to do with your light as your 
lamp has. 

The Index tells what Num- 
ber to get ; sent free. 

“Pearl top’ or “ pearl 


glass.” 
Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa . 


Riley Brothers, (:") 
16 Beekman St., New York. 


are the largest manufacturers of 
Stereopticons, Magic 
Lanterns and Views 
in the world. Agen- 
cies in Chicago, Bos- 
ton, Chattanooga, 
Kansas City and 
: =* Minneapolis. 
Everything in the Lantern business furnished. 
Special Lanterns and Slides for all purposes sold 
and loaned on easy terms. Send for free literature. 
RILEY BROTHERS, 
16 Beekman St., New York. 
The largest Stereopticon outfitters in the world. 


BRANCHES — Boston : 36 Bromfield St. CHICAGO. 19 
La Salle St. Kansas City (Mo.): 515 East 14th St. MINNE- 
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SEND THIS TOP PORTION 


L est Number of coupons from 
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will receive 100 Cash. : 
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Next Largest Numbers of cou- 
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option a lady’s or gentleman's Gold Watch, price 825. 

2 Competitions will Close the Last Day of 
Each Month daring 12%, Coupons received too late 
for one month’s competition will be put into the next. 

3. Competitors who obtain wrappers from unsold 
soap in dealer’s stock will be disqualified. Employers 
of Lever Brothers, Ltd., and their families, are de- 
bai from competing. f ee 

4. A printed list of Winners in Competitor 8 district 
will be forwarded to Competitors in about 21 days after 
each competition closes. : 

. Lever Brothers, Ltd., will endeavor toaward the 

is fairly tothe best of their ability and judgment, 
Bat it is understood that all who compete agree to ac- 
cept the award of Lever Brothers, Ltd., as final. 


LEVER BROS., Ltd., New York. 
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One Chance. 


“T had asevere cold, a hard cough, 
and bleeding lungs, and should have 
died, had it not been for _Ayer’s 
Pectoral.”—S. S. THORP, 





Cherry 
Swanington, Ind. 


Ayer's Gherry Pectoral 


Medal and Diploma at World’s Fair. 


MILLER Lamps Are 


Beautiful, Delightful to use, Safe, 


No other so Good, See them. Buy them 


for house, store, club, church, etc., and for 


CIFTS—Wedding and Holiday. 
If not for sale by dealers buy at our store or order by 
mail from illustrated catalogue we send free. 
MILLER Bicycle Lanterns are THE BEST. 
Our Fine Brass and Onyx Tabies are Beautiful. 


EDWARD MILLER & CO. Sieniiiccaten. 
28 and 30 West Broadway, New York. 
G2 For cool weather buy a ‘‘Miller’ oil heater, 


DEA NESS & HEAD NOISES CURED. 


VISIBLE TULE Cushions help when all else fails, 
Send to F, Hiscox Co., 858 B’ way, N. Y., for Book and Proofs 
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Fertilizer represents the high- 


Darling’s 


experiments prove itt 


est nutritive value. 


Practical 
to be the most economical in 


use, productive in results. 


MADE ON A PURE BONE BASIS. 


Poultry supplies a specialty. Beef scraps, oyster 
shells, chicken bone and 


Meal. 


Darling’s Concentrated 


Send for catalogue. 


L. B. Darling 
Fertilizer Co. 
Pawtucket. RoI. 


Fertilizers 





BOARD. 
THE RANDOLPH, 3.20 ee se! 


A esrpectable boarding house. References vxchanged 


THE INDEPENDENT. 


A Weekly Newspaper. 
Entered at the New York Post Office as Second- 
Class Mail Matter. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


Payable in Advance. 











‘-ne number (one week) 1o cents. 
a $ 25 | Six months..........$ 1 50 
Three months....... 75 | Nine months..... 2 25 
Four months........ tr 00 | One veaF........e0e 3 00 

CLUB RATES. 
T wo years to one subscriber..........00+0e00+ $5 00 
One year each to two subscribers...........+++ 5 00 
Three years to one subscriber.............000 7 00 
Three subscribers one year each.............++. 7 00 
Four years to one subscriber............ee-+0+ 8 50 
Four subscribers one year each.. 8 50 
Five years to one subscriber... 10 00 
Five subscribers one year each..........-se00. 10 00 
In Clubs of Five or More, $2.00 each. Single 


opies, to cents. 
To clergymen, $2.00 a year. 

The above rates are invariable. 
Names and remittance must accompany 
each club. 

Single copies over 6 months old, 25 cents. 
“TRIAL TRIP,” one month, 25 cents. 

THE INDEPENDENT is not sent to sub- 
scribers after their time has expired. 
Subscribers should renew, therefore, a 
week or two in advance of the expiration 
of their subscriptions, in order to receive 
their papers uninterruptedly. We will 
however, take pleasure in continuing the 
paper to any subscriber who does not 
find it convenient to remit at the expi- 
ration of his subscription, upon receiv- 
ing a request to that effect. 





POSTAGE to any Foreign Country in 
the Universal Postage Union $1.56 a year 
additional. 

Any one wishing to subscribe for other 
periodicals in connection with THE INDE- 
PENDENT, Can save money by writing for 
our Clubbing List. 

We can supply Files or Binders for THE 
INDEPENDENT, capable of holding 26 num- 
bers, postpaid, for $1.00. 
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130 Fulton Street, New York City. 
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The Very 


Flower 
of Art, 


good taste and unrivalled workman- 





Registered Trade Mark. 


ship are now to be seen to best 
advantage in the Linen display at 
“The Linen Store.” The various 
sources of virgin Linen have been 
searched and their products culled 
and chosen until you may now see 
here such a collection of artistic and 
useful articles of absolutely Pure 
Linen as cannot be found elsewhere 


on this Continent. 


Our new catalogue is mailed free on request. 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


*¢ THE LINEN STORE,”’’ 
14 West 23d Street, New York. 








Caused by per- 
Spiration is gen- 
erally the result 
when _ inferior 
dress shields are 
used. The only 

want of ¢ certain remedy is 
Canfield "Dress Shields. the use of the 


Canfield Dress Shields. 


These shields ar2 guaranteed. The manu- 
facturers agreeing to replace any waist 
damaged by perspiration under the arms 
when the Canfield Shield has been prop- 
erly attached. 

For sale by dealers 
everywhere. Ask for 
and insist upon have 
ing “Canfield Dress 
Shields.” 

*® CANFIELD 
RUBBER COMPANY 
NEw YorK, 
LONDON AND PARIS. 


Waist tape 7 or the 





Trade-Mark on every 
Shield. 
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If you are particular as to your underwear, and are 
anxious to preserve your health, insist upon your 
ealer showing you these goods, for we are sure you 
will accept of no other after a trial of this make. For 
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NAVARRE FRUIT FORK. 


SPOONS, FORKS, KNIVES, ETC. 


Artistic Designs. Extensive Line. Serviceable Goods. 


The stock embraces a complete assortment of articles suitable for Wed 
dings, Holiday Gifts, and use on all occasions. 


The Original and Genuine Star ~% Brand, 


which has been manufactured continually for half a century and made the 
name of Rogers on electro silver plate celebrated, is stamped 


*% ROGERS & BRO., Aut. 


If you wish the best goods, insist upon having those bearing the above 
trade-mark, Every article is guaranteed. Manufactured exclusively by 


ROGERS & BROTHER, 
Waterbury, Conn. No. 16 Cortlandt St., N. Y. 
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NORTHROP’S 
STAMPED 
STEEL . 


CEILINGS, 


Decorative, Durable, and Best for All Classes of Buildings 


‘Send for Catalogue. Give Diagram and Description of the Room for an Estimate. 


H. S. NORTHROP, 49 Cherrv St., NEW YORK. 
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GRAND AND UPRIGHT PIANOS. 

Call and inspect the newly invented patent Grand 
Pianosin Upright Form. Also for sale for cash or 
on instalments a large assortment of nearly new 
STEINWAY Grand, Upright and Square Pianos 
all warranted like their new Pianos. Also, second- 
hand Pianos of other make, in perfect order. at low 
figures. 


STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 E. 14th St., 
NEW YORK. _ 
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Middletown, Ct. 
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If you cannot get a Bicycle you can get a Scroll Saw 


which is better. The one means pleasure, the other 
business. The one a continuous outgo, the other a con- 
tinuous income. The Bicycle sends the boy abroad, the 
Saw keeps him at home. They are both alike good ex- 
ercise if a boy wants a Scroll Saw it isa sign that he 
can use it toadvantage. We have the names of many 
thousands who have turned these saws to at profit 
during the past fifteen years. Give an ingenious boy the 
tools and Re will see to allthe rest. We sell the best 
foot-power saw (called the No 1 Rogers) with Drilling 
attachment, Blower, Tools, and Designs, for 33.50. Th 
Goodell Lathe. as seen in the above cut, costs $12, with 
Scroll Saw Attachment, and all necessary tools and de- 
signs. We are now the a yn for all things in 
the scroll-sawing line, including Foot and Hand Ma- 
chines, Star Saw Blades, Designs of every kind, Wood, 
Clock Movement, etc.,etc. Send money for what you 
want, or buy from hardware dealers 
Circulars with full particulars sent to any address on 
receipt of a two-cent postage stamp. 


MILLER’S FALLS COMPANY, 
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NEW MODEL 


HOWARD WATCHES 


Absolutely the highest grade watches made in this 
country. 


F or full in information : address 
THE E. HOWARD oe ATCH & CLOCK CO. 
382 Washington St., Bosto 
41 Maiden Laine, New York. 
Vv Washington st,.Cc hicago. 
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VIMOID 


MENDS 


M TIRES 


With the VIMOID Kit, the VIM 
is the easiest repaired tire to-day on 
the market. 

VIMOIDis nota solution to be put 
into tires in case they should punc- 
ture, but is a plastic plug, that even 
an unskilled person can insert into 
the puncture, repairing it instantly, 
easily and permanently. 

Sent on receipt of 50 cents if the 
dealers do not have it. 

Address Department M 


Boston Woven Hose & Rubber Co. 


275 Devonshire St., BOSTON. 


CLEVELAND. CHICAGO. 
PHILADELPHIA. 





Branches at 
New YorK. 
St. Lovis. 


DENVER. 
San FRANCISCO, 











Importer and Maker of 


RICH FURS 


24 East 23d St., Madison Square, N. Y. 
Our Complete Winter Exhibit now 
ready for inspection. 


An entirely new departure in 


JACKETS Sealskin or 


Persian Lamb 

We advise an early attention to all garments 
requiring alteration to the present style of 
Fashion, which widely differs this year from 
tne preceding one. The new things In col- 
larettes and capes imported direct or de- 
signed and made by ourselves, complete an 
incomparable assortment of rich Fur Goods. 


Wholesale Department 


SKINS AND TRIMMINGS FOR TAILORS 
AND MAKERS OF ROBES Ef MANTEAUX 


MAYER & CO., 
Memorial Windows. 


MUNICH, LONDON, NEW YORK 
47 Barclay Street, New York, 
FRANCIS I. MONAGHAN, eaineaate 





"Special to « The Independent ” Readers. 
any kind you may order 
5 tbs. fine Family Pens on re- 
s ctpt of 42.50 and this “ad.” All 


If you enjoy a cup of GOOD 
TEA send this “ad” and 10c. in 
stamps, and we will mail you 4 
Ib. sample best T imported, 
charges paid. 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA CO., 
P. O. Box 239, 1 and 82 VESEY STREET, 
NEW YORK CTY N. ¥. 
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AMERICAN WRITING MACHINE CO, 
237 Broadway, New York, U. S. A. 

















SANITARIUM. 


CREST VIEW SANITARIUM, Greenwich chy 
Ct. A first-class, quiet establishment for the care aD 











The Great French Tonic. 93 Reade Street, New York. 


treatment of chronic ere, 5 cially of a nervous 
nature H. ITCHCOCK. M.D. 
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